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APPENDIX A I 


Questionnaire to organisations^ experts etc. 

CONNECTED WITH THE COAL INDUSTRY 

1. A coal mine is expected to work the coal without avoidable 
waste, to follow the directions of Government regarding safety, 
stowing and washing of coals, to give proper facilities to labour and 
to have proper technical staff etc. Keeping the above in view what, 
in your opinion, should be the proper area, shape and output of a 
colliery? 

2. "What factors should, in your opinion, be given consideration 

(a) for amalgamation of collieries 

(b) for adjustment of boundaries. 

а. In the case of mines quarrying coal, please state whether in 
your opinion the creation of large units by amalgamation will facili¬ 
tate mechanisation and production of coal at a low price, 

4. Please state whether you consider that amalgamation will 
release haulages, engines and other equipments for development 

^•wh«re. 

5. In contiguous collieries, each working a seam in a different 
stage such as depillaring and development, will there be any practical 
difficulty in effecting amalgamation? What suggestions have you to 
make to solve such difficulties? 

б. Please state whether the boundaries of the collieries should as 
far as possible, be drawn in relation to surface features like roads, 
jores, rivers, railway lines and natural disturbances (faults, dykes 
etc.) 

7. One form of fragmentation of collieries is that the upper seam 
may be leased out to one party and the lower seam to another party. 
This prevents proper rotation of working and the taking of proper 
measures for safety and particularly conservation. Do you think 
that in all such cases amalgamation of the interests working different 
seams should be done irrespective of the quality and output of coal? 

8. Do you think the amalgamation of collieries will ease the pro¬ 
blems of coal transport in and around the coal fields and to the big 
consumers like the railways and if so, to what extent? 

9. What in your opinion is the comparative economics of collieries 
producing— 

(a) less than 600 tons a month. 

(b) more than 600 tons but less than 2500 tons a month. 

(c) more than 2500 tons a month 

under similar conditions? 
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10. It is stated that the comparatively smaller collieries do not 
carry out any stowing for conservation. They cannot invest capital 
on a large scale for ropeways. Most of them are also far from the 
rivers. Amalgamation will enable them, where possible, to construct 
ropeways for carrying sand or it may make available sufficient quar¬ 
ry debris and other materials for stowing which can be crushed 
and stowed hydraulically. What are your views on this? 

11. In your opinion, what are the overall advantages of amalgama¬ 
tion of collieries and readjustment of boundaries, keeping in mind 
the present conditions of the mines? 

12. Please state whether the facts that (i) there are several inter- 
rncdiary royalty holders in the same collieries, (ii) that there are 
different royalty holders in contiguous collieries, and (iii) that rates- 
of royalty vary in collieries contiguous to each other, will present 
any difficulty in the amalgamation of collieries and if so give your 
suggestions for solving the difficulty. 

13. In consideration of the level of the amount of salami paid and 
for other reasons the rates of royalty will vary in collieries contigu¬ 
ous to each other. To what extent will this present difficulties in 
amalgamation? 

14. Is voluntary amalgamation of collieries likely? What legal 
difficulties do you envisage? What is the nature of assistance requir¬ 
ed from Government including legislation by Central and State 
Governments? 

15. Do you think that a certain period of time should be allowed 
to collieries to amalgamate voluntarily on the basis of proposals which 
this Committee may make? If so what would be the reasonable 
period to be allowed? 

16. What suggestions have you to make regarding Central and 
State legislation for the compulsory amalgamation of collieries? 

17. What agency would you suggest to ensure the amalgamation 
of collieries, voluntary or compulsory? 

18. There have been suggestions that the organisation for the 
amalgamated collieries should be (a) Limited Companies, whether 
Public or Private, or (b) Co-operative organisations, (c) Partnership- 
firms. Please offer your comments on each of these. 

19. What are the methods adopted in valuing a colliery property 
in India when there is a sale from a willing seller to a willing 
buyer? Which is the best method, according to you, of valuation of a 
colliery property? 

20. In a group formed by the amalgamation of collieries there 
will be collieries belonging to different types of organisations viz. 
undivided family, single proprietor, partnership firm, private limited 
company and public limited company. Do you think that the res¬ 
pective shares of the owners of the collieries in the amalgamated 
concern should be fixed in proportion to the values of their collieries? 
If not give your suggestions. 
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21. If an owner does not wish to participate in the concern formed 
by amalgamation, but wishes to sell his interest, the new organisa¬ 
tion will have to buy him up. Will his compensation be fixed in 
terms of the valuation of his property? How will payments be made 
to him by the new organisation? 

22. There is a fear that when collieries are amalgamated there 
rnay be a reduction in the labour strength. In your opinion is this 
likely? If so what is the likely extent of reduction and what sug¬ 
gestions can you make regarding the useful employment of such 
labour? 

23. Any other comments which you may wish to offer. 



APPENDIX A II 


Questionnaire to Collieries 

1. Name of Colliery and Address : 

2. (a) Name of Owners ; 

(b) Names of Directors and 
Managing Agents in the case 
of a limited company. 

(c) Name of Manager, Names of 
other mines, if any, which he 
manages : 

3. Have you or any of the Directors 
any interest in any of your contiguous 
properties? If so, give details : 

4. Please mark to which category 
mentioned below the ownership be¬ 
longs : 

(i) Undivided Family. Number 
of members to be stated. 

(ii) Sole proprietor : 

(iii) partnership—^Number of 

partners to be stated : 

(iv) Private Limited Company. 

Number of shareholders to be 
stated ; 

(v) Public Limited Company. 

Number of shareholders to be 
stated : 

5. Area of property in acres : 

6. Period of lease, sub-lease, or 

under-lease, if any, and the date of 

expiry of each. 

7. Names and addresses of royalty 
owners. Names of head lessor and in¬ 
termediary royalty owners to be 
given : 

8. Nature, amount and rate of 
royalty : 

9. Annual production for each of 
the last 5 years. 

(a) Coal raised gradewise : 

(including coal used for manu¬ 
facture of soft coke and hard 
coke) 
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(b Soft coke : 

(c) Hard coke : 

10. Annual closing stocks for the 
last 5 years. 

11. Names or Numbers of seam 
worked ; 

(a) by quarry, give number of 
quarries : 

(b) by Inclines, give number of 
Inclines : 

(c) by Shafts, give number of 
Shafts ; 

Thickness of seams to be stated 
in each case. 

12. Quantity of coal left in bound¬ 
ary barriers. (Give an approximate 
estimate) ; 

13. Total reserves of coal : 

(a) In pillars ; 

(b) In solid : 

14. Coal irrecoverable under build¬ 
ings, railways etc. 

15. Has the colliery a siding ? Dis¬ 
tance of siding from the raising pita 
may be given : 

16. What is the O.M.S. (Output per 
man shift) during each of the last 5 
years. 

17. Please supply Balance sheet and 
Profit and Loss Account for the last 
3 years. 

18. Please furnish Audited Coal 
production costs with details of capi¬ 
tal invested and machinery. 

19. Strength of employees : 

(a) Supervisory staff : 

(i) Undergroimd : 

(ii) Surface (including manager,, 
undermanagers etc.) 

(b) Manual workers : 

(i) Surface : 

(ii) Underground: 
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20. Please supply a plan of your 
colliery showing names of adjoining 
properties and on the plan show : 

(a) Fault, if any and its throw : 

(b) Position of roads, railways 
and rivers : 

(c) Quarries : 

(d) Position of underground and 
surface fires : 

(e) Approximate position of water¬ 
logged workings in the mine ; 

21. Have you any proposals for 
stowing? Give particulars : 

22. Can you instal a crusher for 
hydraulic stewing with stone and 
debris. If you cannot instal plant for 
sand stowing, can you carry out dry 
packing? 

23. Is stowing necessary for safe 
extraction and maximum recovery of 
coal in your Mine? If not state your 
reasonss: 

24. If depillaring without stowing 
in seams more than 15 ft. thick is pro¬ 
hibited, how long can you continue? 

25. Have you any plans for coal 
washing either for your colliery alone 
or in combination with other collie¬ 
ries? 

26. What organisation would you 
prefer for the amalgamated collieries: 

(a) Public Limited Companies : 

(b) A Co-operative Organisation : 

(c) Partnership: 

27. What is the present procedure 
for valuing a colliery in the event of 
a sale of the property? 

28. On what basis should the mines 
be valued for ; 

(i) Settling the shares of each of 
the amalgamated mines in 
the ■ new organisation. 

(ii) Acquiring the interest of a 
party not willing to be amal¬ 
gamated. 
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29. What arc the obstacles to the 
amalgamation of collieries ? What are 
your suggestions for overcoming 
them? 

30. Will amalgamation increase pro¬ 
duction and if so, to what extent? 

31. Do, you agree that wherever 
there are irregular boundaries they 
should be adjusted and if so, suggest 
the machinery for such adjustments? 

What are the difficulties which you 
think are likely to be experienced in 
this connection? 

32. In respect of your colliery is 
there any litigation relating to 
ownership, royalty etc. pending with 
the State Government? If so, give 
particulars ; 

33. Any other comments the colliery has to make in regard to implementa¬ 
tion of amalgamation of collieries and adjustment of irregular boundaries. 


N.B.—2 copies are sent herewith. One copy may be returned within 20 
days of receipt duly completed (withyour answers in the right hand side). 
Additional sheets may be attached. Replies to be addressed to Sri S. 
Mayuranathan, Deputy Secretary, Coal Board, 1, Council House Street, 
Calcutta-1 and posted or handed overin the office of the Coal Board at 
Calcutta, Dhanbad or Asansol. 

You are requested kindly to adhere to the date mentioned in your own 
interest. 

Date of Issue.... 22nd December, 1955. 

Expected date of 

return _ 11th January, 1956. 




APPENDIX AIII 


List op Officials, Experts and organisations who have replied to- 

THE Questionnaire. 


1. Dr. A. Lahiri, Fuel Research Institute. 

2. Coal Superintendent, Dhanbad. 

3. Railway Board, Ministry of Railways. 

4. Shri S. N. Sehgal, Superintendent of State Collieries, KargalL. 

5. Shri S. P. Singh, I.A.S., Coal Mines Welfare Commissioner. 

6. Shri K. V. Subrahmanyam, Professor of Coal Mining, Indian 
School of Mines, Dhanbad. 

7. Chairman, Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta. 

8. Shri J. W. Whitaker, O.S.D. (mining). Fuel Research Institute, 
Jealgora 0.0., Manbhum, Bihar. 

9. Shri U. N. Jha, Inspecting Officer, Circle No. 2, Coal Board, 
Dhanbad. 

10. General Manager, Eastern Railway, Calcutta. 

11. Shri R. P. Sinha, Principal, Indian School of Mines and Applied 
Geology. 

12. Shri A. K. Mitra, I.O., Coal Board, Asansol. 

13. Shri H. R. Dewan, Controller of Mines, Indian Bureau of 
Mines. 

14. Under Secretary to the Government of Bihar, Patna. 

15. Deputy Director, Geological Survey of India, Calcutta. 

16. Chief Mining Officer, Bihar. 

17. Director, Indian Bureau of Mines. 

18. Colliery Manager, Giridih Collieries, Kurhaurbaree. 

19. Colliery Manager, Giridih Collieries, Serampore. 

20. Shri S. G. Krishnan, Mining Adviser, Dhanbad. 

21. Shri M. P. Roy, Regional Inspector of Mines in India, Dhanbad. 

22. South Eastern Railway, Garden Reach, Calcutta. 

23. Government of Madhya Pradesh, Dept, of Natural Resources.- 

24. Council of Scientifii: and Industrial Research, New Delhi. 

25. Shri B. M. Bhat, Regional Inspector of Mines. 

26. Shri S. S. Prasad, Regional Inspector of Mines. 

27. Shri R. G. Deo, Regional Inspector of Mines. 

28. Shri G. S. Marwaha, Inspector of Mines. 

29. Shri S. C. Ghosh, Superintendent of Collieries, Tata Iron and 
Steel Works. 
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30. Shri S. K. Sircar, C/o Bararee Coke Co. Ltd., Manbhum. 

31. Shri R. C. Patel, Murulidih Colliery Mohuda, S. E. Railway. 

32. Shri Bhogilal C. Shah, Sendra Bansjora Colliery. 

33. Shri S. N. Mookherjee, C/o Khas Kusunda Coal Co, Ltd. 

34. Shri H. K. Chatterji, Retired Inspector of Mines, Asansol. 

35. Shri S. K. Bose, Superintendent of Collieries & Mines, C/o 
The Indian Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., Ramagore, Kulti. 

36. Shri H. P. Pandya, Mining Engineer, Dhansar, Manbhum. 

37. Shri Jhaverilal K. Dholakia, M.E., Nagar Chaklo Bhuj, P. O. 
Kutch. 

38. Shri J. N. Banerjee, C/o K. C. Thapar & Bros., Calcutta. 

39. Indian Mining Associations. 

40. Indian Mining Federation. 

41. Indian Colliery Owners Association. 

42. Indian Collieries Union. 

43. Indian Mine Managers Association. 

44. National Association of Colliery Managers. 

45. Association of Indian Mine Surveyors. 

46. Permit Managers Association. 

47. Coal Consumers Association of India. 

48. Shri P. C. Bose, M.P. 

49. Principal, College of Mining and Metallurgy, Banaras Hindu 
University, Banaras. 

50. Shri Joshi, C/o Joshi & Co., Colliery Agents, 33, Canning street,. 
Calcutta-1. 

51. Indian National Mine Workers Federation. 

52. Indian Mine Workers Federation. 

53. Bharat Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

54. Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 



APPENDIX AIV 
List of Witnesses Examined 

1. Shri R. K. Ramadhyani, I.C.S., Secretary to the Government 
of India, Ministry of N.R.S.R. 

2. Shri P. M. Nayak, I.C.S., Coal Controller. 

3. Shri S. V. M. Sundaram, Deputy Coal Controller (Distribu¬ 
tion) . 

4. Shri B. K. Ghosh, Deputy Coal Controller (Production). 

5. Shri S. C. Ghosh, Superintendent of Collieries, Tatas. 

6. Shri S. N. Mukherjee, Mining Engineer. 

7. Mr. Turner, Elec. & Mech. Engineer, MEAME Co., Kusunda. 

8. Shri S. G. Krishnan, Mining Adviser to Railways. 

9. Shri B. C. Shah, Mining Engineer, Sendra Bansjora Colliery. 

10. Shri N. Prasad, Chief Mining Officer, Bihar. 

11. Shri Ratilal M. Dave, President, Union Collieries, Union. 

12. Shri A. B. Guha, Chief Mining Engineer, State Collieries. 

13. Shri A. K. Mitra, Secretary, Commerce Dept., Govt, of Bengal. 

14. Shri Ray, Director‘of Land Reforms, Govt, of Bengal. 

15. Shri S. Chakraborty, Mining Adviser, West Bengal. 

16. Shri A. K. Mitra, Representative of I.M.M.A. 

17. Shri B. K. Bose, Mining Engineer. 

18. Shri H. R. Dewan, Controller of Mines, Indian Bureau of 
Mines. 

19. Shri Deben Sen, Representative, National Mine Workers 
Federation. 

20. Shri M. P. Sinha, Representative, National Mines Workers 
Federation, 

21. Shri Ramnarain Sarma, Representative, National Mine Workers 
Federation. 

22. Shri Radhakrishna Sinha, Representative, National Mine 
Workers Federation. 

23. Shri P. C. Bose, M.P. 

24. Shri Nageswar Prasad Sinha, M.P. 

25. Mahesh Desai, Representative, Koyla Mazdur Panchayet. 
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APPENDIX AV 


List of Collieries who have not replied to the Committee 
SI. No.. ■ Name of Collieries. 

1. Alkusha Nayadee. 

2. Angarpathra Central. 

3. Angarpathra Diamond. 

4. Angarpathra National. 

5. Angerpathra North. 

6. Angarpathra New. 

7. Angarpathra North East. 

8. Angarpathra Pure Selected. 

9. Angarpathra West. 

10. Ardhagram Khas (Bhagela). 

11. Ardhagram Khas (Merathia). 

12. Ardhagram New. 

13. Ajoy Bank. 

14. Alkusha (Mondal’s). 

15. Bagmara East. 

16. Bahera Berrachuck. 

17. Baihardee Central. 

18. Baihardee East. 

19. Balliary. ’ 

20. Baman'gorah. 

21. Bansjora Central. 

22. Bansjora Central Khas. 

23. Bansjora Khas. 

24. Bansjora Pure. 

25. Bansjora West. 

26. Baramessia. 

27. Baramessis North. 

28. BarameiSia West. 

29. Bararee Joyrampur. 

30. Barora East. 

31. Barora Khas. 

32. Barora South. 

33. Benedih Pure. 

34. Benedih South. 

35. Bera. 
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SI. No. Name of Collieries. 

36. Bhalgora. 

37. Bhojudih Khas. 

38. Bhowra East. 

39. Baihardih East Khas. 

40. Busseriya New. 

41. Bamanbandh. 

42. Bansra. 

43. Belanee. 

44. Bhagran. 

45. Bonbidi. 

46. Badjna East. 

47. Badjna New. 

48. Brindabanpnr North. 

49. Beldanga Khas. 

50. Bokaro East. 

51. Bundu. 

62. Bhux-Kunda. 

53. Bokaro West. 

54. Burra Khap. 

55. Bhowanipur.’ 

56. Chandore (Taneja). 

57. Chandore (Raghunath). 

58. Chandore Central. 

59. Chandore Pure. 

€0. Chandore West. 

61. Chandrabad. 

62. Chasnalla (Mahabir). 

63. Chasnalla New. 

64. Chasnalla Selected. 

65. Chasnalla Upper. 

66. Chatatand Khas. 

67. Chakballav (Bakshi). 

68. Chakballav (Ballygunge Estate). 

69. Champtoria. 

70. Charanpur North. 

71. Chinchuria. 

72. Chora. 

73. Chora North. 

74. Chowkidanga. 

75. Chapapur. 

76. Chirkunda Khas. 
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SI. No. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 

81. 

82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86 . 

87. 

88 . 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 

100 . 

101 . 

102 . 

103. 

104. 

105. 

106. 

107. 

108. 

109. 

no. 

111 . 

112 . 

113. 

114. 

115. 

116. 

117. 


Name of Collieries. 

Chirkunda New. 

Chitra (P. J. Johil). 

Chitra (Mondal). 

Damuda Pure. 

Damodar Khas. 

Damodar New. 

Dhariajoba. 

Dharmaband Model. 

Dharmaband North. 

Dharmaband Pure. 

Dobari (K.P.). 

Dumra Khas. 

Dalmia. 

Deshermohan. 

Dhemo East. 

Digulia. 

Dhori Khas. 

Damodar Valley. 

Dhori Mondel. 

Damagorah. 

Damagorah East. 

Ekra East. 

Ekra North. 

Edgercoor (Durgamata). 

Ganhudih. 

Ghanuadih Selected. 

Godhur (Agarwalla). 

Godhur Central. (Central Godhur Colliery Co). 
Godhur Central (Godhur Coal Co.)., 

Godhur (Khas). 

Godhur North. 

Godhur Shree. 

Goluckdih Pure Selected. 

Goluckdih Royal. 

Goluckdih South. 

Gondudih North. 

Ganeshpur Central. 

Ganeshpur Pure. 

Gobindapur East. 

Gobindapur Pure. 

Gobindapur Selected. 
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SI No. 

Name oj Collieries. 

118. 

Gurgaon Kalisthan. 

119. 

Gopalpur. 

120. 

Gopinathpur. 

121. 

Gidi. 

122. 

Gidhiniya 

123. 

Hariladi. (closed) 

124. 

Haripur North. 

125. 

Hirakhum. 

126. 

Hendegir. 

127. 

Hutar. 

128. 

Jagidih. 

129. 

Jamdiha. 

130. 

Jealgora Gobindapur. 

131. 

Jharia East. 

132. 

Jharia Golden. 

133. 

Jharia Lower & Upper. 

134. 

Jharia Model. 

135. 

Jharia New East. 

136. 

Jharia Selected Model 

137. 

Jeenagora Asiatic. 

138. 

Jeenagora East. 

139. 

Jeenagora Pure- 

140. 

Jogta Selected. 

141. 

Joyramdih New. 

142. 

Joyramdih West. 

143. 

Jamunakanali. 

144. 

Joyramdanga South. 

145. 

Jambad. 

146. 

Jamehari Khas East. 

147. 

Jamehari Khas. 

148. 

Jamehari Selected. 

149. 

Jamuria Central. 

150. 

Jamuria East. 

151. 

Jote Dhemo West. 

152. 

Jote Janaki. 

153. 

Jamdohe. 

154. 

Jagaldaga. 

155. 

Jainty Central. 

156. 

Jainty Khas. 

157. 

Kanta Pahari. 
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Name of Collieries. 

158. 

Katras New. (New Katras Coal Co.). 

159. 

Katras New. (Katras New Colliery Co.). 

160. 

Katras North. 

161. 

Kendwadih East. 

162. 

Kendwadih North- 

163. 

Keshalpur East. 

164. 

Kendwadih West. 

165. 

Keshalpur Real. 

166. 

Keshalpur Ideal. 

167. 

Kendwadih Pure- 

168. 

Keshalpur West. 

169. 

Keshargorah West- 

170. 

Kirkend. (Motiram). 

171. 

Kphinoor Sitanalla. 

172. 

Koiludih Khas. 

173. 

Koiludih West. 

174. 

Kujama. (Colliery Company). 

175. 

Kujama East. 

176. 

Kusunda Royal. 

177. 

Kalidaspur. 

178. 

Kankartalla. 

179. 

Kasta Bengal. 

180. 

Kajora. (Roy Dutta). 

181. 

Kajora Central. 

182. 

Kajora East. 

183. 

Kajora Western. 

184. 

Kajora Proper. 

185. 

Kenda Central. 

186. 

Kend'a Soutli. 

187. 

Kapasara Pnre. 

188. 

Khoodia. 

189. 

Kooardih. 

190. 

Kasta. 

191. 

Kargali Selected. 

192. 

Karanpura Diwarkhand. 

193. 

Kabribad. 

194. 

Kurhurbaree (E.I.R.). 

195. 

Kuldiha North. 

196. 

Lakurka. 

197. 

Lakurka East. 

198. 

Liberty. 

199. 

Lodna East. 

30 production 
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51. lio. Name of Collieries 

200. Lohapaty West. 

201. Loyalbad North- 

^2- Loyalbad South. 

203. Laiyo. 

204. Madhudih. 

205. Mandra East. 

206. Mandra Selected. 

207. Matigorah. 

208. Matigorah Khas. 

209- Matigorah North. 

210. Maheshpur Khas- 

211. Maheshpur East. 

212. Mudidih West. 

213. Muraidih. 

214- Muraidih Begraj. 

215- Muraidih Central. 

216. Muraidih Khas (Jalan). 

217. Muraidih Khas (Colliery Company^ 

218. Muraidih Khas (Syndicate)- 

219'. Muraidih Model. 

220. Muraidih Nath. 

221. Muraidih Pure. 

222. Muraidih Real. 

223. Muraidih Selected. 

224. Muraidih South. 

225. Madanpur. 

226. Madhabpur. 

227. Mahabir. 

228. Mithapur. 

229. Monohar Bahai. 

230. Muslia North. 

231. Marine West. 

232. Marma South. 

233. Narainpur. 

234. Nimcha. 

3^. North Brooke. 

236. Nirshakhas (Kumar P- Malia^ 

237. Pandedih. 

238. Pandedih Kha». 

2^. Pandedih Central- 

240. Pbularitant/Ashakutjr. 
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SI. No. 

Name of Collieries 

241. 

Phuiaritand New. 

242. 

Phularitand North. 

243. 

Phuiaritand Selected. 

244. 

Pinalgoria. 

245. 

Pinalgoria Dumra. 

246. 

Pipratand. 

247. 

Pansundi East. 

248. 

Parascole. 

249. 

Palasea East. 

250. 

Paragon. 

251. 

Paraipur. 

252. 

Pipradih. 

253. 

Ramkanali Selected. 

254. 

Raneedih. 

255. 

Rajpura. 

256. 

Rajpura West. 

257. 

Ranta. 

258. 

Sahu Suranga. 

259. 

Salanpur Lakshmi. 

260. 

Salanpur Sawaria. 

261. 

Salanpur Selected. 

262. 

Salanpur West. 

263. 

Sendra Selected. 

264. 

Sijua Khas. 

265. 

Simla Bahai. 

266. 

Sinidih. 

267. 

Sinidih Central- 

268. 

Sinidih Diamond. 

269. 

Sinidih East. 

270. 

Sinidih Golden. 

271. 

Sinidih Khas. 

272. 

Sinidih New. 

273. 

Sinidih North (N. K. Devi). 

274. 

Sinidih North (R, P. and Bros.). 

275. 

Sinidih Pure. 

276. 

Sinidih Selected. 

277. 

Sonardih. 

278, 

Sonardih New. 

279. 

Sonardih North. 

280. 

Sonardih Pure. 

281. 

Sowardih. 

282. 

Sowardih East. 
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SI. No. 

Nome of Collieries 

283. 

Standard. 

284. 

Sudamdih. 

285. 

Sudreadih Pure- 

386. 

Saikpur. 

287. 

Samla Baidyanathpur. 

288. 

S'atgram. 

380 . 

Satgram Central- 

200. 

Salanpur North West. 

291. 

Salanpur Real. 

291. 

Satgram Modem. 

299. 

Searsole Selected. 

294. 

Sitalnagar. 

396. 

Singaran. 

266. 

Sitalpur Sree Diamond- 

297. 

Sree Amritnagar Selected 

288. 

Shampur. 

366 

Shampur Selected. 

300 

Singpur Pure. 

301. 

Sree Durga Bokapahari- 

302. 

Sree Durgamata 

306. 

Sree Lakshmi Mata. 

304. 

Sirka Selected 

306. 

Sugia. 

306 

Semra. 

397. 

Serampur (E.I.R.). 

306. 

Sikardih. 

309. 

Saharjuri. 

310. 

Saharjuri Central. 

311. 

Saharjuri North. 

312. 

Tasra Bright. 

316. 

Tarsra Central. 

314. 

Tasra New- 

316. 

Tasra North. 

316. 

Tasra Pure. 

317. 

Tentulia Central. 

318. 

Tisra Royal, 

319. 

Tundoo North Khas. 

320. 

Tara 

321. 

Turiyo. 

328. 

Tarabad. 

326 . 

Tulsi Dabor. 
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Heport of Sub-Committee A of the Committee on Amalgamation 

OF Collieries 

1. ConstitiLtion of Svfb-Committee 

Chairman 

Shri N. P. Nathwani, M. P. 

Members 

Shri R. R. Morarka,‘M.P. 

Shri S- S. Grewal. 

Shri R. Maulik. 

Shri B. L. Agarwalla. 

Shri Chapalendu Bhaltacharya. 

Secretary. 

Shri S, Mayuranathan- 

2. Programme of Inspection 

26th December, 1955 

Meeting at the Office of the Chief Inspector of Mines. Discussion 
-with the owners etc. of collieries in the Tisra, Kujama. Joyrampur 
and Jeenagora areas. 

Inspection of Bengal Jharia Colliery and the Lower Upper Jharia 
CoUiery. Quarries, labour quarters, surface mechinery etc. 

Inspection of the surface arrangement in Jamadoba No. 4 incline, 
haulage, stowing with dry earth, stone etc. 

Inspection of the siding of Pure Jharia Colliery. Inspection of the 
surface arrangement and winding engine. 

27th December, 1955 

Inspection of the surface arrangement in Jamadoba No. 4 incline. 
Inspection of the washery and later the sand gathering plant near 
the river. Inspection of underground stowing, depillaring without 
stowing, coal cutting by machine, drilling etc. at Digwadih colliery. 

28th December, 1955 

Inspection of the quarries in the Egarcoor group of collieries. Ins¬ 
pection of the mechanised surface arrangements in the Girimint 
Colliery, including the mechanical loading of covered wagons. 

29th December, 1955 

Inspection of the Kargali and Bokaro Collieries. 
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3. During the course of our inspection we had occasion to n>eet 
and have discussions amongst others with the following persons: — 

Shri D. K. Samanta Vice President, Indian Colliery 

Owners’ Association. 


Shri P. M. Chauhan 
Shri M. L. Chaora 
Shri K. P. Rathor 
Mr. Massman 

Shri B. H. Engineer 


Shri R. L. Dave 


Colliery Owner. 

Colliery Owner. 

Colliery Owner. 

Deputy Chief Mining Engineer, 
Andrew Yule & Co. Ltd. 
Deputy Superintendent of CoUiie- 
ries. Tata Iron & Steel Company 
Limited. 

Chairman, Indian Collieries Union- 


4. We have, duririg four days from the 26th to 29th December, 
seen small collieries and large collieries. We have also seen the 
largest quarries in India which are operated by the public sector. 
We have heard the views of some technical men and colliery owners 
on the question of amalgamation of collieries and other allied sub¬ 
jects. In this report of ours, which will be in the nature of a note' 
of our preliminary study of the problems, we endeavour to give the 
main Committee only a resume of the views expressed to us on 
these problems. 

5. Irregular boundaries between collieries .—It has been explained 
to Us that the existence of irregular boundaries between collieries 
had led to the waste of coal underground not only in barriers, but 
also due to working difficulties in the areas inset in the various 
curvatures and indentations in the boundaries. Voluntary adjust¬ 
ment of such boundaries has not been possible in the past even if 
two parties agreed because of the existence of different royalty- 
holders and the deniol of instroke and outstroke rights by the land¬ 
lords. The opinion has been unanimous that irregular boundaries 
should be adjusted. 

6. Amalgamation of Collieries .—The views expressed to us by or 
on behalf of owners of small collieries were generally against the 
amalgamation of small collieries. They were of the opinion that 
considering the present condition and stages of working in the 
mines, amalg?imation would not be of any advantage; on the other 
hand, they felt that it might result in a fall in output and retrench¬ 
ment of staff and labour. If, however, Government had decided on 
the principle of amalgamation, it was suggested that such amalga¬ 
mation should apply only to the working of virgin seams in these 
properties and the present owners should be permitted to work the 
seams which had already been opened and developed until they 
were exhausted. 


7. Stowing .—It has been pointed out to us that, in regard to 
stowing, the Coal Board grants assistance at 75 per cent, of the 
actual cost of stowing subject to a maximum of Rs. 1-5-0 per ton of 
r.towing material and that for stowing for conservation the rate is 
increased to 85 per cent, subject to a maximum of Rs. 1-8-0 per ton. 



The Board also grants loans for the installation of stowing plant at 
a lower rate of interest viz., 3i per cent, per annum upto 75 per cent 
of the capital expenditure. In regard to stowing for conservation the 
Board is issuing oilers requiring the collieries to stow. As a general 
principle, the Board has decided that in all coking coal seams, which 
are more than 15 ft. in thickness, stowing should be carried out 
during depillaring as a measure of conservation. Stowing for conser¬ 
vation is not insisted upon in the case of non-coking coal but assis¬ 
tance is granted for stowing for safety in such cases also. Different 
views were expressed to the Committee regarding the availability of 
stowing materials. In regard to the small mines most of them nme 
coal of Grade III quality which is not metallurgical coal- The opinion 
was expressed to us that if Government supplied the stowing mate¬ 
rial where it was not available and asked the collieries to stow 
where necessary, it seemed likely that all collieries, large or small 
would carry out stowing. 

8. Coal Washing .—The Conunittee noticed that Tata’s Jamadoba 
Washery which had a capacity of 300 million tons was not being 
fully utilised, as arrangements for transporting coal to the washe^ 
from their other collieries, viz,, Sijua, Digwadih, Malkera-Choitodih 
etc. had not been completed. It was also noticed that washing, as 
the terms suggests does not purify the coal but only segregates the 
inferior portions of the coal from the superior coal. As the majority 
of the mines, which are very small, mine coals of grade II, and below, 
the Committee noted that in many cases coal washing was not an 
immediate problem so far as they were concerned. 

9. Mechanisation.—The Committee have seen coal cutting 
machines and also the ordinary methods of coal mining. The Com¬ 
mittee feel that as far as possible mechanical devices should be, 
employed to ease the strain on the labourers working in the mines 
but in India the extent of displacement of labour that may be caused 
by mechanisat’on should also be borne in mind. Another point is that 
mining machinery and other equipment/is now being imported and 
it would- be necessary to manufacture such machinery in India, if 
mechanisation is to be a cheaper process of coal winning than the 
manual process. 

10. Waste of Coal .—The Committee have seen that a large colliery 
may also leave coal in panel barriers to isolate sections of the mine 
in order to prevent the spread of fire and other dangers. We are of 
the opinion that so far as waste in barriers is concerned, there may 
be little difference between large and small collieries where stowing 
is not carried out. So far as loss in extraction is concerned we have 
not been able to obtain enough data to make a comparison of the 
waste in the larger collieries and the smaller collieries. 

Another source of waste of coal is that seams of inferior 
quality are being destroyed in some mines working in 
superior quality coals- They leave such seams unworked 
and by working the lower seams without stowing, the 
superincumbent seams of the so called inferior quality 
coal ha’/e been rendered irrecc-verable in some cases. This 
practice, we, understand occurs in the private sector as 
well as in the public sector. 
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11. Labour facilities—We have seen the labour facilities given in 
the large collieries and the comparatively smaller collieries. We 
feel that generally speaking facilities for labour regarding housing, 
hospitals, creches, pit head baths and schools are better in the larger 
collieries than in the smaller collierses. 

12. Transport —There is a general complaint from all sections of 
the industry about the lack of railway transport, particularly in the 
case of smiler collieries. In case transport facilities improve, the 
collieries claim that production can be increased. Transport is the 
major hardle to increase production and due to the shortage of 
transport, considerable stoclcs are lying undisposed, blocking up 
capital. 

13. Scientific preparation of soft coke .—We have seen soft coke 
being prepared by the indigenous method where the valuable vola¬ 
tiles are wasted and no bye-products are recovered. If soft coke is 
prepared by scientific methods, bye products worth several lakhs of 
rupees can be saved for the country- These bye-products like coal 
tars, naphthalene, Benzol and other chemicals wUl prove essential 
for the future development of the country and it seems to be urgent¬ 
ly necessary that Goverrunent should now make plans for the cons¬ 
truction of central plants either by Government or by private agency 
for scientific preparation of soft coke and the recovery of bye- 
products. 

(Sd). R. Maulik. 

(Sd.) N. P. Nathwani— ChoiDTMin. 

(Sd.) B. L. AOARWAIiA. 

(Sd.) R. R. Morarka. 

(Sd.) S. S. Grfwal. 

(Sd.) C. Bhattacharya. 


(Sd.) S. Mayurnathan, Secy. 
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Report of sub-committee ‘B’ of the committee on .■ malgamation of 

COLLIEKTES 

The Sub committee is constituted as follows: — 

(1) Shri Ahmed Mohiuddin, M.P., Chairman. 

(2) ,, J. N. Mookherje. 

(2) ” B. N. Bancrjee. 

(4) ” M. L. Shome. 

(5) ,, Kanti Mehta. 

Shri A. K. Mitra, Inspecting Officer, Coal Bosird, Asansol, acted 
as Secretary to the Committee. 

2, The Committee inspected and: visited various collieries, fire 
areas and sand stowing installations in the Jharia, Rsinigxmge and 
Bokaro Coalfields on the 28th, 29th, 30th and 31st December 1955. 

3. The programme of the Committee was as follows: — 

28th December 1955 

Inspection of Lachipur Cplliery, the Jambad Kajora aree^ the 
Samla area and the North Hirapur, Pure Kend'a and Chora area. 

29th December 1955 

Insi^ction of the Jamehari Nimcha fire area, Baladi sand siding 
the Chinakuri 1 and 2 pits Colliery and the North Egarcoor and ad¬ 
joining mines. Inspection of the Jamadoba Coal Washing Plant end 
the Jharia Fire Area. 


30th December, 1955 

Inspection of the Tisra Area, including the Joyrampur Jeenagora 
areejs, the Kusunda area, the Bhuli township, the Jogta Colliery, the 
Bokaro and Kargali Collieries. 

31st December, 1955 

Inspection of stowing in the Seetalpur Colliery. 

4. The collieries may, broadly be divided into four categories, 

(i) Large collieries managed by Andrew Yule & Co., Tata 
Iron & Steel Co. etc. e.g. Seetrlpur, Chinakuri 1 & 2 
pits, Jamadoba. 
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(ii) Collieries viz. Jambad Selected, Pure Kajora, Jote Dhemo- 

etc. generally found in the Raniganj area measuring 
between 300 to 700 bighas each. Stowing and other 
improvements are urgently required in these collieries. 
But these improvements are held up ctie to lack of 
finance or uncertainty in regard to the future of Coal 
Industry. Stowing has, however, been imderteiken at 
some collieries. One colliery is stowing with crushed 
stones. But, on the whole, progress is very slow. Stow¬ 
ing on a large scale is £n immediate problem for these 
collieries. The Sub-Committee was also informed that 
more complicated problems will have to be faced when 
the stage arrives for exploiting the lower seams. 

(iii) Collieries worked on very small scale basis, typical ex¬ 

amples of which are Egarcoor and North Egarcoor 
quarries. These quarries are managed by Permit- 
managers, output being about 200 tons a month which 
is generally converted into soft-coke. They have no 
equipment except a boiler and a ftw picks and shovels. 
They employ about 20 workers each. It was estimat¬ 
ed that the mine owners’ net income may be about 
Rs. 200 a month. 

It is suggested that the Committee may obtain informa¬ 
tion whether the workers are paid bonus and whether 
the Provident Fund Contributions are regularly re¬ 
mitted. 

Apart from the amenities to workers, does the present 
method of quarrying on small scale basis result in any 
permanent damage to coal resources of the country? 
Can this type be improved? If these collieries are 
amalgamated what would be the advantage and what 
capital will be necessary 

These questions were generally discussed. 

(iv) Collieries in the Tisra area, which were contiguous and 

medium sized where the Sub-Committee felt that amal¬ 
gamation might be feasible and advantageous to avoid 
waste of coal. 

!5. The Sub-Committee discussed the following points which 
require further disemssion and clarification. 

(a) Co-operative system of management does not seem to be 

suitable. An amalgamated unit must have full co¬ 
operation from all parties. Form of organisation and 
the part the present owners may play in it is a diffi¬ 
cult and delicate problem to solve. 

(b) What should be the size of the amalgamated' unit taking 

into consideration the availability of coal for refsonable 
period? 

(cl The amount of caoital reouired for reorganisation tf Ihe 
Collieries and method ol raising the capital. 
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6. Royalty owners .—^There are number of intermediaries who 
receive royalty. They exercise certain rights and privileges. The 
questions that arise are; 

(a) Whether the royalty owners may be abolished by paying 

compensation. 

(b) Whether they may be deprived of their rights and privileges 

as far as they interfere in the proper working of the Col¬ 
lieries. If this course of action is adopted the royalty 
owners become rentiers. But the idea of starting a claas 
of rentiers is repulsive. 

7. Troining o/ Sirdars and Overmen.-The Sub-Committee was 
surprised that there is no institution for training of “Sirdars”, 
Overmen’ etc. Some training is necessary not only for the overmea 
but also for mine workers. It will improve efficiency all round, 

(1) (Sd.) A. MoHiUDorN, 

Chairman. 

(2) (Sd.) J. N. MbOKHBRJBB- 

(3) (Sd.) B. N. Banerjhs. 

( 4 ) (Sd.) M- L. Shomi. 

(5) (Sd.) Kanti Mbhta. 



APPENDIX B ni 

Report of the Law Sub-Committee 

1. Constitution. —This Sub-Committee was appointed to study 
the legal position under the West Bengal Acquisition of Estates Act 
and the Bihar Land Reforms Act and other relevant legislations and 
to make recommendations on the legal aspects of amalgamation and 
adjustment of boundaries. The Committee was constituted as 
follows: — 

Shri N. P, Nathwani, M.P. 

Shri B, N. Banerjee. 

Shri Chapalendu Bhattacharyya. 

Shri Kanti Mehta. 

2. Meetings and Discussions. — Wc held discussions with the Com¬ 
merce Secretary to the Government of West Bengal on 16th 
January, 1956 and asked for clarification on certain points. We had 
the advantage of discussions with the Commerce Secretary and the 
Land Reforms Commissione.r when their evidence was taken by the 
main Committee; We had a further discussion on 5th March, 1956 
with the Revenue Secretcry and the Land Refoms Commissioner. 
On 12-4-56 we met the Revenue Minister, Bihar and the Additional 
Revenue Secretary, Bihar. 

3. Ownership o/ Mineral Rights.—One of the terms of reference 
requires the main Committee to make recommendations as to Cen¬ 
tral legislation (including rules under existing laws, if any), which 
may be required to enable the amalgamation scheme to be imple¬ 
mented. 

Before making any such recommendations it is necessary to con- 
consider the present position regarding the ownership of mineral 
rights and the authority which can regulate the same. 

Before the passing of the Bihar Land Reforms Act 1950 and the 
West Bengal Estate Acquisition Act, 1953, mineral rights in the 
Permanently Settled areas of Bihar and Bengal, were enjoyed by the 
Zamindars who also possessed the power to grant mining leases and 
in the rest of the areas the same belonged to the respective pro¬ 
vincial Governments of Bihar and Bengal. Government of India had 
framed certain rules as regards the grant of mining leases in areas 
outside the permanently settled areas. In the latter there did not 
exist any regulation or restriction by the State with the result that 
a Zamindar' was free to grant leases entirely at his sweet will and they 
were, generally for a period of 999 years. 

4. The Granting of Mineral Leases.—There was little appreciation 
of the value of technical assistance in granting such leases. Latterly, 
however, coal-mining leases contained provisions for coal-mining 
methods. But the landlord was unable to enforce them. The result 
was that large areas were leased only more with the object of receiv- 
inf as much as possible by way of Salami than with a view of their 
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economical working. The growth of the evil system of salami led 
the lessees in their turn to sub-lease portion of their holdings. These 
sub-leases were not necessarily of small areas, and when an operating 
«ub-lessee fell on evil days or desired a quick return on his capital 
outlay, he under-let a portion of his holding and levied salami in his 
turn. In the result, there came into existence a number of proper¬ 
ties of small dimensions and irregular shapes with a series of lessees,, 
sub-lessees and under-lessees inter-posed between the Zamindar and 
the actual mine operator, rendering impossible the satisfactory work¬ 
ing of the coal. 

5. Recommend^ations of previous Committees. —^The Coal-fields 
Committee of 1920 and the Coal Mining Committee 1937 considered 
these twin ills of fragmentation and holdings of fantastic shapes and 
made several recommendations to meet them. The latter committee 
proposed that a Statutory Authority should be set up by the Gov¬ 
ernment who should exercise control over new leases and over the 
amalgamation of small properties, adjustment of irregular boundaries 
etc. 

No action was taken by the Government of India on their recom- 
mencations. The Coalfield Committee of 1946 reviewed the whole 
position and recommended that for the future, fragmentation should 
be avoided by a control of leases and that the evils of the past can be 
remedied only by Government insisting on amalgamation or an ad¬ 
justment of boundaries. The Committee also considered the dis¬ 
advantages of the private ownership of mineral rights and came to 
the conclusion that the State acquisition of mineral rights was the 
only solution to the existing problems and also for proper planning 
for the orderly development of the coal bearing properties in the 
permanently settled areas of Bengal and Bihar. 

6. The Mines and Minerals {Development and Regulation) Act.— 
In the meantime, during the Second World War it was found ab¬ 
solutely necessary to have Central control over certain minerals, 
which were then called .strategic minerals. Even after the war the 
question of regulation of minerals assumed a great importance as it 
was appreciated that minerals are a wasting asset and that if we- 
wanted: industrial expansion of our country the key minerals must 
be properly conserved and utilised to the best possible extent. The 
Central Government therefore passed in 1948 an Act called the 
Mines and Minerals (Regulation and Development) Act No. 53 of 
1948. The Central Government enacted it under entry 36 in list I 
of the Seventh Schedule to the Government of India Act of 1935. 
That entry corresponds with the entry 54 in list I in the Seventh 
Schedule in the present constitution which is as follows: — 

“Regulation of mines and minerals and development to the 
extent to which such regulation and development under 
the control of the Union is declared by Parliament by law 
to be expedient in the public interest.” 

This legislative entry means that to the extent the Parliament 
desires and declares by law that there shall be central regulation and 
control, to that extent the subject comes out of the restricted pro- 
■vincial (State field nd becomes a subject of control at the Centre. 
It is in pursuance of this provision in the central legislative list that 
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Section 2 of the Mines and Minerals (Development and Regulation) 
Act declared that it is expedient in the public interest that the 
Central Government should take under its control the regulation of 
mines and the development of minereils to the extent specified here¬ 
inafter. 

The rules made under this Act apply to coal mining leases and to 
the conservation and development of coal. The relevant provisions of 
the Act are as follows:— 

(a) Section 4 prohibits the grant of new mining leases other¬ 

wise than in accordance with the rules made under the 
Act. 

(b) Section 5 empowers the Central Government to make rules 

for regulating the grant of mining leases. Such rules 
may- provide for the terms and conditions on which such 
leases may be granted. 

(c) Section 5(2) (e) enables the Government to make rules for 

fixing the area as well as the duration of mining leases 
and for the terms on which leases in respect of con¬ 
tiguous areas may be amalgamated. 

(d) Section 6 gives power to make rules with respect to mineral 

development. 

(e) Section 7 empowers the Government to.make rules for the 

purpose of modifying or altering the terms and condi¬ 
tions of any mining lease granted prior to the commence¬ 
ment of the Act so as to bring such lease into confor¬ 
mity with the rules made under Sections 5 and 6. 

(f) Section 8 empowers the Government to delegate Its powers 

exercisable under the Act to an officer or authority to 
be specified by thcm.^ 

Under the rule-making powers conferred by the Mines and 
Mineral (Development and Regulation) Act, 1948, the Central Gov¬ 
ernment has framed rules known as Mineral Concession Rules, 
1949. Chapter IV of thesle rules deals with grant of mining leases 
in respect of land in which the minerals ^long to Government 
and Chf'pter V with the grant of lease by private persons. 

It must have been noted that it is the Mines & Minerals Act, 1948 
which regulates the grant of mining leases and to make rules about 
the terms on which leases in respect of contiguous areas may be 
amalgamated. However, the Mineral Concession Rules framed by 
the Central Government do not contain any rules for amalgamation 
of leases or for the purpose of modifying or altering the terms and 
conditions of any lease existing at the commencement of the Mines 
& Minerals Act, 1948. 

7. The Bengal & Bihar Acts .—Before considering whether the 
-above provisions are sufficient to enable the Government to put 
through any scheme of amalgamation it may embark upon or if not, 
in what respect they should be supplemented or changed, we should 
also examine the two Acts, Bihar Land Reforms Act, 1950 and the West 
Bengal Estates Acquisition Act, 1953 (hereinafter) referred to as the 
Bihar and Bengal Act respectively and consider how far the interests 
of the intermediary lessees or sub-lessees have been taken over by 
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the Government. It is common ground that under the proclamation 
issued under the relevant sections of the said Acts proprietory 
interests of the land-lords and tenure-holders in the minerals in both 
the States have vested in the States. But so far as the West Bengal 
State was concerned, certain amount of uncertainty appeared to 
prevail as regards the vesting -of the interests of intermediary lessees 
and sub-lessees, who did not directly work any land comprised in 
their mining leases. The Revenue Secretary, West Bengal Govern¬ 
ment whom we examined told us that in the view which the Board 
of Revenue took of Sections 27 to 29 of the Bengal Act interests of 
such intermediary leases and sub-leases were not covered and there¬ 
fore not affected by the Bengal Act. Similarly on the construction 
of Sections 4 and 10 of the Bihar Act, we were doubtful whether that 
Act covered such the interests of the intermediary lessees and sub¬ 
lessees who did not directly work the minerals themselves. 

We also met the Revenue Minister, Bihar State, and the Additional 
Revenue Secretary, at Patna on 12th April 1955, who explained to 
us that the Bill as originally passed in 1948 by the State Assembly 
did provide for the extinguishment of the rights of all the existing 
interests and provided for the grant of new leases to the parties 
actually operating the mines. However, at the instance of the Cen¬ 
tral Government, the Governor General withheld his assent to the 
said Bill and the State Government had to accept the amendments 
suggested by the Central Government in the said Bill. Those 
amendments are incorporated in Sections 9 and 10 of the Bihar Act 
and that according to the legal advice received by the Bihar Govern¬ 
ment those sections do not affect the rights of intermediary lessees 
and sub-lessees. The Hon’ble Minister however expressed the 
willingness of the Bihar Government to amend the Bihar Act, so as 
to cover such interests, provided the Central Government indicated 
their approval to such a course. Shri Banerji on behalf of our Sub- 
Committee, had a discussion with the Chief Minister of West Bengal 
as regards the rights of such intermediaries. The Chief Minister 
was of the view that the Bengal Act as it now stands, vests all the 
interests of all intermediarie.s, including the lessees and sub-lessees 
who do not directly work their mines. Nevertheless if any lacuna 
was found to exist, his Government would take steps by way of 
amending the Bengal Act to bring it in line with the intention of the 
Government namely those intermediary rights of those lessees and 
sub-lessees should vest in the Government. 

It is against this background that we have to view the question of 
legislation required to give effect to any scheme of amalgamation 
that the Central Government may undertake. 

8. Our Recommendations.—(a) Mineral rights should vest in 
State Government. In our view it is an essential preliminary step, 
before undertaking any amalgamation scheme, that the mineral 
rights should vest in the State Government the actual operators of 
mines be brought in direct reletion as lessees with the States as the 
owners of such minerals. If the interest of the intervening lessees 
and sub-lessees in the mineral rights are left outstanding, we are 
afraid it will be, if not impossible, at least a very complex and 
difficult task to adjust the varying rights of different intermediaries 
in the context of a new amalgamated unit. For example the question 
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of royalty will present an almost insurmountable difficulty. But 
in recommending the acquisition of those intermediary rights, we 
should not be understood to rely merely on the requirement of 
amalgamation. All the other broad grounds of national interest re¬ 
ferred to by the Coalfield Committee of 1946 in support of their 
recommendation for State ownership of mineral rights apply even 
today if at all with greater force in the context of the Second Five 
Year Plan. 

(b) Powers under Sections 5 and 7 of the Mines and Minerals 
Act not enough. As regards our recommendation for new legislat- 
tion, we are of opinion that the existing provision, i.e., Sections 5 and 
7 of thet Mines and Minerals Act, 1948 are not sufficient to enable the 
Government to frame rules for amalgamation of contiguous areas. 
The provisions of Section 7 enable the Central Government to frame 
rules for modifying and altering the terms and conditions of the 
existing lease. Therefore the Central Government can frame rules 
as regards, say the area or the duration of mining lease which can 
apply to the existing leases. In our opinion, however, no rules 
framed under Section 5 for amalgamation of leases in respect of con¬ 
tiguous areas, can be applied to the existing mining leases. Amalga¬ 
mation will result in the termination of the lease itself and will not 
Bihar and Bengal Act respectively and consider how far the interests 
be a process of modifying or altering the terms and conditions 
thereof which is only permitted under Section 7 of the Minos and 
Minerals Act. 

Further, in our opinion, the rule making power of the Central 
Government for amalgamation under Sec. 5 (2) (c) is not wide 
enough to meet all the requirements of the Scheme for amalgamation. 
For instance, whereas the sub-clause (c) contemplates amalgama¬ 
tion of the entire areas of two or more leases, the circumstances of 
any particular case may require only a portion of a mining area to 
be amalgamated in one group and the rest of the area to be joined 
with other group. Secondly, sub-clause (c) is confined to amalga¬ 
mation of leases only and does not provide for adjustment of boun¬ 
daries. 

(c) Sectione 5 and 7 should be amended. Therefore the provi¬ 
sions of Section 5 (2) (c) will have to be enlarged to the following 
effect:— 

The Central Government may with a view to lay out or develop 
mining areas in an economic and scientific manner, make rules for 
amalgamating contiguous mining areas or parts thereof or for adjust¬ 
ment of irregular boundaries thereof by extinguishing, acquisition or 
modification of the right and interest of the lessees in such minin g 
leases or of other persons in respect of such mining areas on such 
terms and conditions, as may be specified therein. 

Again it will have to be made clear that such rules will apply to 
existing leases also and not merely to leases to be granted hereafter.. 
In the alternative suitable changes will have to be made in Section 7. 

This power to make rules for amalgamation and for adjustment 
of boundaries can be delegated by the Central Government to the 
statutory body to be set up vmder the proposed scheme for amalga¬ 
mation. 
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(d) New Composite Legislations for amalgamation. If, however, 
it is thought desirable to confer directly such powers on the statu¬ 
tory body, the same may be incorporated in the Act itself which will 
contain other provisions about the amalgamation scheme, for in¬ 
stance the personnel of the statutory authority, its procedure, 
compensation to be paid and so on. 

It may be mentioned that imder Article 31A as amended by, the 
4th Constitution Amendment Act passed in 1955, no law providing for 
the extinguishment or modification of mining lease or licence shall 
be deemed to be void on the ground, inter-alia that it is inconsistent 
or has taken away any of the rights conferred by Article 31 which 
requires payment of compensation, though it may be inadequate. 
However, it is not suggested that no compensation should be paid for 
extinguishing or acquiring lease-hold interests of the actual mine- 
operators. Along with the other assets of colliery the value of lease¬ 
hold interest will also be taken into account in considering the total 
value of colliery. 

We are aware that we have to suggest revision or modification if 
any of Mineral Concession Rules. But that is a matter of detail and 
once we decide upon the changes to be made in the existing law 
or upon the new legislation, the same may be considered. 

So far we have dealt only with one aspect of the amalgamation— 
namely, the amalgamation of areas and adjustment of boundaries. 
We note that the Committee will have to recommend about the 
constitution of a statutory authority to put through the above scheme 
its personnel, its powers and duties, its procedure, time within which 
the scheme is to be put through, to determine compensation, and pay¬ 
ment thereof and several other questions. These matters are under 
discussion in the main Committee. 


Summary 

(1) The West Bengal and Bihar Governments desire that the 

rights of all intermediaries should vest in the States, but 
there are lacuna in the existing Acts. 

(2) The powers under Sections 5 and 7 of the Mines and Miner¬ 

als (Development and Regulation) Act are insufficient 
and will have to be enlarged. 

(3) All mineral rights should vest in the State Governments 

and the leases should be direct between the State and 
the actual person working the mine without any inter¬ 
mediaries. 

(4) Either the Mines and Minerals (Development and Regulat-' 

ions) Act, 1948 should bo amended Or new Central legis¬ 
lation which will have to be undertaken for amalgamat¬ 
ion may include the power to extinguish, acquire or 
modify all existing intermediary, rights. 

(Sd.) N. P. Nathwani. 

C. Bhattacharyya. 

B. N. Banerji. 

Kanti Mehta. 



APPENDIX B IV 

Report of the Valuation Committee 

Appointment and Terms of Reference .—The Valuation Sub-Com¬ 
mittee was constituted by the Committee at the meeting held on 5th 
March 1956 with the following members:— 

Shri R. R. Morarka (Convenor) 

Shri R. Maulik. 

Shri M, L, Shome. 

The term of reference to the Committee was to study and report 
on the method of valuation of collieries. Subsequently it was decid¬ 
ed that the Sub-Committee should study and report on the following 
matters also; — 

(a) Finance required for the amalgamated units. 

(b) The structure of the amalgamated units. 

(c) Organisation of the private sector. 

It was also decided that Shri Mohiuddin and Shri Nathwani should 
also be members of the Committee. 

2. Meetings and Deliberations. —The Committee held four meet¬ 
ings, two at Delhi, one at Bombay and one at Calcutta. 

I, Valuation 

.3. The first of the terms of reference requires us to suggest a 
method of valuation of collieries. The aim of amalgamation is to 
bring together a number of collieries in groups to form large units 
of production. Such a combine, necessarily involves a merger of the 
financial and other relevent interests of the collieries concerned. The 
conditions, ownership, profitability and other aspects of each colliery 
will be different. Hence in the merger, the shares of the owners of 
the individual collieries would depend on the value of their under¬ 
takings. The problem of valuation would have been comparatively 
easier if all the collieries were run by public limited companies and 
their shares were quoted on the Stock Exchange. But in the Coal 
Industry, we have many other forms of organisation besides the pub¬ 
lic Limited Company such as the single Proprietor, the Family 
Concern and the Private Limited Company and secondly even the 
shares of all Public Ltd. Cos. are not quoted on the Stock Exchange. 
Therefore it is not possible to suggest a satisfactory valuation based 
on stock exchange quotations. 

Hence, the integrating units may have to be valued according to 
some other system to determine what should be the value of each 
such unit in the combined undertaking. 

4, The. valuation of a colliery is not an easy task. No uniform 
method has been devised so far anywhere. Even in the U.K., when 
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the Coal Industry was nationalised no attempt was made initially to 
value the individual mines. A Tribunal was appointed to fix a value 
for the assets, of all coal mines taken together if they were sold in the 
open market as assets of a going concern from a willing seller to a 
willing buyer (a) on the basis of the net income which the assets naay 
be able to earn and (b) the number of years’ purchase to apply there¬ 
to. The Tribunal fixed a global sum of £164,660,000 for all the under¬ 
takings. This was apportioned district-wise by a Central Valuation 
Board and colliery-wise by District and Local Boards. In France, 
when coal was nationalised, the compensation was paid On Stock 
Exchange quotations or where the shares were not quoted in the Ex¬ 
change on the liquidation value of the undertakings as determined 
by a Special Committee. It will be realised from this that the valua¬ 
tion of collieries on a uniform basis is a difficult problem and that 
there can be no ready formula for such valuation. 

5. The valuation of any industrial undertakings may be done 
according to the following methods and principles: — 

(a) On the basis of the net maintainable revenue. 

(b) Stock Exchange quotations. 

(c) Securities (Shares) to be valued by a Tribunal. 

(d) Valuation of the assets. 

(e) Cost of replacements less depreciation of assets. 

6. As already stated, the valuation of colliery undertakings in 
India on the basis of stock exchange quotations is not possible. Nor 
is the method of valuation of shares by a Tribunal applicable here. 
The two alternatives left are the assessment of the present value of 
the net maintainable revenue or the valuation of the assets. Any 
system of valuation of the collieries should be on a national basis as 
the problem will apply to a large number of collieries which may be 
affected by amalgamation. 

7. In the replies received to the questionnaire of the Committee 
and in oral evidence the following methods ' were suggested for 
valuation of collieries: 

(i) After assessing the recoverable assets and assessing the profit 
per ton the value should be assessed as follows: 

(a) Estimate of output in 20 years or less if lease is shorter. 

(b) Average rate of profit per ton, 

(c) Present value of plant, machinery etc. 

(d) Liabilities, 

Value — (axb) plus c—d. 

(ii) (a) Reserves of virgin coal to be valued on the basis of 
salami. 

(b) After calculating reserves in working seams, life is 

estimated and the expected annual profit is capitalised. 

(c) Present value of machinery etc. is added. If capital 

expenditure is immediately necessary it is deducted. 
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(iii) (a) Value of existing machinery, buildings, shafts, inclines 
etc. 

(b) Value of recoverable coal at Rs. 1/2/- per ton. 

(iv) (a) Book value of plant, equipment and assets. 

(b) Profitability on the basis of I.T. return. 

(v) Prevailing market rate per bigha of coal land or capitalising 

profit plus value of surplus stores etc. 

(vi) (a) For collieries opened before 1935.—According to grade, 
2 to 4 annas per ton of coal on last 40 years’ raising for deep 
mine according to grade and for quarries and inclines an 
additional rate of 3 to 6 pies. In addition value of machi¬ 
nery etc. 

(b) For collieries opened after 1935.—Valuation on basis of 
actual raising plus 50 per cent, extra. 

(vii) (a) Value of a working asset in the light of calculated 
profit plus. 

(b) Value of fixed assets and movable assets. 

(viii) (A) New Colliery which has not earned profit. 

(a) Salami paid. 

(b) Cost of acquisition of surface rights. 

(c) Cost of prospecting. 

(d) Cost of development. 

(e) Plant and machinery. 

(B) Colliery earning profits. 

Profit per ton in last 10 years multiplied by Reserves or 
total outlay plus 10 per cent. 

(ix) Add to the value of machinery the estimated annual profit 
for 10 years. 

8. We have examined the suggestions contained in paragraph 7 
above and find ourselves tmable to accept them for the following 
reasons: 

In regard to the first suggestion, we are of opinion that the addi¬ 
tion of the average profit for the next 20 years to the present value 
of plant and machinery will give the property an unreasonably high 
value for the purpose of amalgamation. 

In suggestion (ii), the valuation of virgin coal is suggested. While 
we agree that Salami, if actually paid by the owner, should be ad- 
mitt^ at its depreciated value, we do not agree that any considera¬ 
tion should be given to virgin undeveloped coal. The coal does not 
belong to the lessee. He enjoys only the right to extract and sell the 
coal. The system of Salami is not in vogue and the Mineral Conces¬ 
sion Rules prohibit the demand and payment of Salami. If a virgin 
coal property were to be sold, it cannot have a value as such, except 
in regard to any prospecting and development expenses incurred by 
the owner. On the question of deduction of the value of new capital 
required, we feel that this would be unfair to the seller. The capital 
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required may be estimated by different persons at different levels 
according to the degree of mechanisation etc. that may be planned. 
We have to bear in mind that we are valuing the collieries as they 
are and not determining their potentialities. We, therefore, feel that 
the suggestion regarding deduction of new capital cannot be very 
relevant for this limited purpose. 

In suggestion (iii) a value has been given at Rs. 1/2/- per ton of 
recoverable coal. We have already stated that we cannot agree to 
give a price for coal underground. This method is very rough and 
ready and cannot be called scientific or rational. 

Suggestion (iv) contains a very fair assessment in that it allows 
for assets and profitability. But it does not suggest a period for 
which this profit should be allowed. 

Suggestion (v) proposes payment of prevailing market rate for 
coal land or capitalising profit and adding value of stores. 

In the first place, as already stated, we are not in favour of paying 
anything for coal land as such. Secondly, while the system of capi¬ 
talising the profit may be a very sound system we feel that as an 
alternative to the method of assessing the existing value of the 
collieries, the method of determining the value of the maintainable 
net profits will present practical difficulties. Mining is hazardous and 
the mine is a wasting asset. In the calculation, estimates have to be 
made on the ‘life’ of the mine as also on the average profit per ton. 
In either of these calculations one may be speculative and inaccurafe 
when valuing individual mines. 

Suggestion (vi) suggesting a value of coal and the valuation on 
the basis of actual raising in the past may not, in our opinion, be fair 
methods of valuation. 

Suggestion (vii) is similar to suggestion (i). 

In suggestion (viii) methods of valuing a virgin mine and a work¬ 
ing mine have been given. We have discussed the question of valua¬ 
tion of virgin properties and are of the opinion that this is not within 
our scope; however, we feel that in the case of virgin areas nothing 
more than the actual capital expenditure incurred in purchase and 
prospecting if any should be sillowed. The suggestion in regard to 
working collieries assumes that profit will be earned at the same 
rate in future as in the past. We do not agree with this proposal. 

Suggestion No. (ix) is. we feel a fair method, excepting that we 
do not agree to the estimated profits for the period of 10 years. 

9. In India there has been no definite procedure for the valua¬ 
tion of colliery properties which may be applied to all collieries. The 
method adopted varies from person to person and according to the 
buyer and the seller. Generally, we are told, the nature of the 
property, its position, the quality of coal, reserves, working condi¬ 
tions etc. are studied to determine what would be the net profit of 
a collie:^ and for what period such a profit may be available with¬ 
out additional capital expenditure. Ordinarily, the annual estimated 
profit may be multiplied by a number of years which may be fixed 
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by the seller or the buyer in terms of the expected life of the mine 
and other factors. In addition the plant, machinery, stocks, stores^ 
etc., are valued and the total liabilities are deducted- If new capital 
is required to be invested immediately to earn the estimated profits 
that amount is also deducted. Then the value of the property will 
be the value of assets plus a sum equivalent to the profit which will 
be earned in future years minus liabilities, and minus new capital 
required to be invested. But such a system of valuation may not 
always be adopted in practice. 

The standard procedure suggested above appears to be a generally 
acceptable basis. We are trying to value the colliery as a partner 
in an amalgamated unit or as an undertaking which may not join 
the unit and may have to be acquired. We should, therefore, value 
the assets of the colliery and deduct the liabilities. We do not agree 
that the value of new capital required should be deducted. We 
suggest that the colliery should be valued on the basis of their assets 
minus liability plus 4 times the annual net profit (according to 
income tax returns). In regard to losses, we do not think that any 
deduction need be made. 

It is necessary to clarify what we mean by ‘liabilities’. We con¬ 
sider that for our purpose liabilities’ should include loans, mortgages, 
debentures and other charges on the assets of the undertaking. 

10. Having come to the broad basis in which valuation should be 
made, the actual method of valuing the assets and determining the 
liabilities have to be stated. 

In the assets of colliery companies ‘Mining rights’ ‘Shafts and 
inclines’ are listed as assets- The mining right is listed as an asset, 
because in the past a salami had to be paid in lump sum for obtain¬ 
ing a mining lease. This system is no longer in vogue. We have 
dealt with suggestions tliat for the estimated reserves of coal a value 
should be allowed at a rate per ton. There can be two opposite views 
in regard to this. One is that the coal underground does not belong 
to the lessee or the owner of the colliery. He has only the right to 
produce the coal and sell it. His assets do not include the coal 
underground. His assets are the machinery and plant etc- with 
which the coal is produced and his expectation is the profit he can 
make with that capital and equipment. If there are large reserves 
in the mine they cannot be exploited without additional capital 
expenditure. The virgin coal property cannot be leased out on a 
Salami and there is therefore no price for a coal land as such. The 
other view is that the right to work the coal is something real and 
tangible that it has some value in terms of money and therefore 
there should be a compensation if the right is acquired. Taking into 
consideration all facts, we feel that it may be fair to admit in the 
assets the amount of salami paid for the mining rights depreciated 
at a suitable rate. 

Inclines and shafts and initial development (capital charge) being 
in the nature of capital expenditure will be admissible in the valua¬ 
tion of a colliery provided the amount spent is properly depreciated 
in the proportion which the coal recovered from year to year bears 
to the reserves in the seam or seams or parts of the seam or seams 
in question. 
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11. The question will arise how machinery should be valued. 
Whether the value in the balance sheets should be accepted or whe¬ 
ther the original value should be depreciated at approved rates or 
whether they should be valued at replacement cost less deprecia¬ 
tion. The value in the balance sheet may not be the real value or 
the comparable value of the assets as between three or four coal 
companies for the methods of depreciation etc., adopted by different 
collieries will vary. The replacement value less depreciation may 
be a rather liberal method of assessment- A fair and equitable basis 
would be the assessment of the value on the basis of the original 
prices less depreciation at rates adopted for I.T. purposes. Where 
these data are not available the machinery, plant and buildings 
should be assessed on an ad hoc basis considering their age and 
condition. 

12. We, therefore, suggest that the value of a colliery should be 
assessed in terms of the present value of the assets including; — 

(a) Mining rights or salami. 

(b) Shafts and inclines. 

(c) Machinery and plant and sidings. 

(d) Buildings. 

(e) Stores. 

(f) Stocks of coal. 

From the value so assessed should be deducted the liabilities of 
the colliery. A surcharge equivalent to 4 times the average annual 
profit of 10 years taken from 1945 according to I.T. returns should be 
added. 

The valuation should be done by a statutory body to be appointed 
to implement amalgamation. 

13. The point was raised in our discussions whether the area of 
a colliery should not be taken into account. It is not only the area 
but also the thickness of the seams and therefore the reserves of 
coal which may have to be valued. We have already expressed the 
view that valuation according to the quantity of coal in the mine 
may not be proper valuation. The valuation should, if at all. be 
according to the production capacity of the mine. An index of the 
capacity is provided by the value of the assets as proposed by us 
and we therefore do not agree that the area etc. should be taken into 
account. 

As already stated, the method we suggest is only intended to fix 
the shares of the collieries in the amalgamated units and of the 
compensation to be paid to the owner who does not wish to partici¬ 
pate- The method of valuation proposed being for a limited purpose, 
we wish to point out that this should not be a procedure for the 
valuation of collieries for any other purpose. 

When the collieries amalgamate voluntarily they may fix a system 
of assessing the share of each participating unit by mutual agree¬ 
ment. Such mutual agreement may be possible in the case of com¬ 
pulsory schemes of amalgamation also. Hence the method of 
valuation proposed by us will be adopted only in cases where the 
parties ahe unable to come to an agreeiaent regarding the share of 
each unit in the amalgamated unit. 
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14. In this connection, we may point out that there may be 
exceptional cases where the liabilities of the collieries may exceed 
the assets. In that case the amalgamated unit cannot take any res¬ 
ponsibility for a colliery’s liabilities which are in excess of its assets, 
for the value of a-colliery may turn out to be a minus value. In such 
a case the following solution may be possible. 

(a) The owner of the colliery gets a share in the amalgamated 
unit according to the value of his assets before deduction 
of liabilities. He may then hypothecate his shares to the 
creditors. 

(b) The property is deemed to be transferred to the creditors 
to the extent of its assessed value and the creditor is given 
a share in the amalgamated unit. 

(c) If the creditor does not wish to join the unit or to accept 
a mortgage of the shares, the property is taken over by 
the amalgamated unit and the creditor paid the assessed 
value as if it were non-participating colliery. 

15. In regard to the compensation to collieries who are not willing 
to join a group formed for amalgamation, the views expressed to the 
Committee are varied. Some are of the opinion that the compensa¬ 
tion should be to the extent of the full value of assets. Others feel 
that such an owner by his non co-operative attitude is placing im¬ 
pediments on progress and that if every one is to be compensated to 
the full extent, it will only encourage such an attitude among the 
owners of small collieries. Hence, the opinion has been expressed 
that such owners should either be allowed no compensation or that 
the compensation should be only to the extent of part of the value 
of the" property. Suggestions have also been made that such proper¬ 
ties should be acquired by Government who should participate in 
the amalgamated units. After considering all the views, we feel 
that the compensation payable should be equivalent to the value of 
the colliery, worked out on the basis of the formula mentioned 
above, but that the amount should be paid in equal annual instal¬ 
ments by the amalgamated unit within a periof of five years. We 
are of the opinion that if a property is to be acquired by the amalga¬ 
mated unit, the compensation should not be less than the value of the 
ted unit, the compensation should not be less than the value of the 
colliery as assesed according to the procedure suggested by us. It 
is also possible that in a few cases, the majority of the owners of a 
group may not be willing to join the amalgamated unit. Possibly 
even with the financial assistance which we propose in later para¬ 
graphs, the remaining owners may not be able to lake over the 
properties. The question will also arise whether they will be able 
to run the colliery. In such an event, the non participating units 
should be handed over to third parties who are willing to purchase 
the amalgamated unit and provided they considered competent to 
run them- The value should be paid by these third parties who 
will get shares in the amalgamated unit according to the values of 
the individual collieries taken over by them. If this course is also 
not possible Government should step in and take over the unit as a 
Government concern on the same basis as the third party would have 
done. 
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11.—Finance for the amalgumated units 

16. The second term of refemce requires us to suggest the source 
from which the finance required for the amalgamated units may be 
found. When several small collieries are ainalgamated into a single 
large unit, the question of finance for the amalgamated units will 
necessarily arise. The small collieries are run with small capital. 
On amalgamation, the unit will have to purchase shares of the non- 
participating collieries, provide itself with a working capital and to 
run the amalgamated undertaking. Some new capital expenditure 
may also have to be incurred. We doubt whether these collieries 
will be able to find capital from their own resources or to raise it 
from the market. We understand that the Industrial Banks and 
private Banks hesitate to give loans to collieries against their fixed 
assets. Therefore the amalgamated units will have to be assisted 
from some Government sponsored institution. 

There are three such Govt, sponsored institutions which advance 
funds for industrial undertakings. These are the Industrial Finance 
Corporation, the Industrial Credit & Investment Corporation and the 
National Industrial Development Corporation. We understand that 
the Rules of the Industrial Finance Corporation do not provide for 
the grant of loans for colliery undertakings. In regard to the 
National Industrial Development Corporation for it appears that a 
good part of the funds would be utilised for assisting the moderni¬ 
sation of jute and cotton industries and the rest of the funds will be' 
available for new basic and heavy industries. Coal Mining does not 
appear to be included in this also. The Industrial Credit and Invest¬ 
ment Corporation may give loans and also provide the technical 
know-how mainly for new undertakings etc. and it seems that the 
grant of financial assistance to colliery undertakings is not envisaged 
by them also. Any reorganisation of the Coal Industry will require 
finance. Coal is the basic raw material for industrial purposes and 
the amalgamation and reorganisation of collieries is in our opinion 
one of the essential steps in any programme of large scale industrial 
expansion. We, therefore, consider that steps should be taken by 
Government to include colliery undertakings within the scope of 
these Corporations or start a new Corporation to assist such under¬ 
takings. If necessary, this Corporation may. be financed by a cess 
on despatches of coal. Such a cess at eight annas per ton of coal 
may yield an annual revenue of Rs. 1 • 5 crores and in five years a 
sum of Rs. 7‘5 crores may be available. In the initial stages this 
amount will go a long way to provide the finance required for amal¬ 
gamated collieries. 

17. There will be the second stage of amalgamation when further 
capital will be required for modernisation of the collieries on large 
scde mechanisation, etc. The Committee tried to obtain from collie¬ 
ries information regarding capital invested. This information has 
not, however, been forthcoming in a large majority of cases and 
it is not possible to draw any general conclusions. Even in the 
better equipped collieries in India the capital invested is on an ave¬ 
rage only of the order of Rs. 11 per ton of annual production. In the 
smaller collieries this figure must necessarily be very low. For a 
new and well equipped mine the capital required is estimated by 
experts to be of the order of Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 per ton of annual output. 
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It may be more in very deep mines where sinking of deep shafts 
will be very costly; as these mines ill be economical only with the 
large outputs, a high degree of mechanisation may also be necessary. 
The smaller mines are generally now wording at shallow depths. 
They may have to work the deeper seams and amalgamation will 
yield full benefits when the deeper virgin seams are to be exploited. 
If the units cannot find the capital, the process of modernisation will 
be delayed; steps are therefore necessary to provide capital by way of 
loans at this stage also, which may coincide with the periods of the 
third and four th five year plans when the demand for coal may have 
increased at a rapid pace. 

III.—The structure of the Amalgamated units 

18. The third term of reference to us is the structure of the amalg¬ 
amated unit.s. In the replies received to the questionnaire the 
organisation most favoured for the amalgamated groups of collieries 
is the Public Limited Company. Suggestions have also been made 
that Private Limited Companies may also serve the purpose. The 
Indian Colliery Owners’ Assoc ation is of the view that there might 
be constant frictions amongst the partners and directors if amalga¬ 
mated collieries be organised into limited companies (Public or 
Private) and that the best possible way to amalgamate would be 
through co-operative organisations' The Indian Mining Association 
and Indian Mining Federation have stated that unless the parties 
concerned can voluntarily agree on some other form of organisa¬ 
tion, the formation of a I'mited company, private or public, with 
the participating collieries as shareholders in proportion to the 
value of their respective shares in such collier'es should be the 
organisation for amalgamated units. The Indian National Mine 
Workers’ Federation have suggested a co-operative organ sation 
with State and Labour adequately represented. The view that the 
form of organisation should be left to the colliery owners them¬ 
selves has also been expressed. 

19. On the balance of various considerations we find that the 
best form for a commercial organisation from the national point of 
view would be a Public Limited Co. There are definite advantages 
in having a Puglic Limited Co. The Indian Companies Act which 
affects commercial undertakings has several provisions to safeguard 
the interest of the shareholders and to ensure that the organisation 
is run properly. One of the fears expressed by the smaller units 
in amalgamating with comparatively larger units was that their 
rights of management would be impeded and that they would have 
no voice in administering the affairs of the new Co. The Indian 
Companies Act provides that provision could be made in the Arti¬ 
cles of Association that the legitimate rights of minority interests 
should be safeguarded. Hence it would be possible to provide that 
the interests of shareholders or partners of all the participating 
undertakings shall be properly safeguarded. We therefore recom¬ 
mend that where the owners do not agree the amalgamated units 
should be registered as Public Limited Companies. 

In the Public Limited Companies so formed, each colliery under¬ 
taking will have a share according to the value of its colliery. The 
value of the shares of the shareholders, partners etc- of the 
participating collieries with then be determined according to their 
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proportionate shares in the participating collieries. The Company 
■so formed will function as the owner of the collieries with the main 
function of producing coal and processing and marketing it and 
with the powers required to carry, out these functions and other 
ancillary functions. 

20. As the question of participation of labour is a larger issue of 
industrial policy, which is being examined at a high level, we do not 
wish to express any views on the subject except to say that we 
-assume that when Govt, policy is decided and implemented it will 
apply to the coal industry along w th other industries. If any of 
the colliery owners could combine and work the amalgamated unit 
as a Co-operative organisation, it may be an experiment worth 
study. 

IV.—Structure of the Industry 

21. Even though this is not one of the terms of reference to the 
Main Committee, wc have been asked to draw up a picture of what 
we consider may be the shape which the Coal Industry may have to 
take if it has to fulfil the important function of producing the 
coal that the country is going to requ re. The production of coal is 
to be increased by 1961 to 60 million tons. During the periods of 
the Third and Fourth Five Year Plans, the industrial expansion 
may be expected to undergo a process of greater acceleration. The 
demand for coal may tend to increase several times. Advanced 
■countries are planning vast increases in the'r coal production and 
India which possesses very little alternative fuel to coal has to 
expand its production. Estimating that in 1970 we may require 
about 200 million tons of coal, we have to examine how that coal 
•can be produced in a planned manner. 

22. It is well known that in India the O.M-S. in coal mines is 
very low. Th;'s is because otir mines are not mechanised. The 
present labour strength in the coal industry is 3.3 lakhs for a pro¬ 
duction of 38 million tons. To produce 200 million tons, should 
the labour strength be proportionately increased, we shall require 
17’4 lakhs men on the same proportion. We have to consider 
whether such a vast increase in labour is desirable and whether 
labour will be available in such large numbers. Even if labour is 
likely to be available, the employment of such a large number 
of persons in the Coal Industry is not desirable. The answer is 
mechanisation. Mechanisation can be economical only for large 
outputs. Large output would require large collieries and large 
capital and also availability of machinery and plant. Most of the 
machinery for coal mining n India is imported. V/c have now to 
think of standardising the types of machinery required and make 
plans for their manufacture and to train men for handling them 
and repairing them. 

23. New mines will be opened in the Public Sector and it may be 
taken for granted that these mines will be large, modern and highly 
mechanised, capable of large outputs. These mines will perhaps 
be opened in the unexploited or partially exploited fields like 
Korba, Jhilmilli and other areas of Madhya Pradesh and Vindhya 
Pradesh, Karanpura etc. The areas where the best coals in India 
are produed, namely, Jharia and Raniganj are vast and have still 
vast reserves of coal; these reserves should also be exploited well. 
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Side by side with the opening of new collieries in the public sector, 
there should proceed the amalgamation, reorganisation and 
modernisation of collieries in the private sector, particularly the 
collieries in Jharia and Raniganj. 

24. If we plan for amalgamation on a large scale to-day, we may 
be able to achieve results in the form of modernisation, mechanisa¬ 
tion and large scale outputs only after ten or fifteen years, which 
period will coincide with the period when high outputs will be 
required. Legislation to facilitate amalgamation and adjustment 
of boundaries will have to come first. The formation of combind 
units and the completion of all legal formalities will take a period 
of 3 to 5 years- The large scale reorganisation, technical improve¬ 
ment and modernisation of these units and their actual concentrat¬ 
ed working as single units may not be achieved immediately. This 
process will take another five years. Hence the results aimed at 
by amalgamation can be achieved by 1967 or so. 

25. In the organisations that run the Coal Industry, we have 
several types as detailed below;— 

No. of Collieries, 


(a) Public Limited Companies 153 

(b) Private Limited Companies. 97 

(c) Partnership. 121 

(d) Undivided family. 49 

(e) Sole proprietor. 63 

(f) Government of India. 4 

(g) Trusts. 4 


491 

This analysis is in respect of only 491 collieries which replied to 
our questionnaire. The remaining collieries being mostly small may 
largely come under the categories of undivided families, partner¬ 
ships, single proprietors and to a less extent under Private Limited 
Companies. As these collieries had not replied to our questionnaire 
details in respect of these mines are not available. Of these 491 col¬ 
lieries 263 produce less than 2500 tons per month and among them 
the ownership groups are as follows: — 

No. of Collieries. 


Public Limited Company. 34 

Private Limited Company. 36 

Partnership. 90 

Sole Proprietors. 55 

Undivided family. 45 

Trust. 3 


263 

There are 495 collieries in this production group. It may be seen 
that among the smaller collieries, the percentage of Public Limited 
Companies is very small. Among collieries producing more than 
10,000 tons a month the distribution is as follows: — 

No. of Collieries, 
55 
6 


Public Limited Company. 
Private Limited Company. 
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Partnership. 1 

Government. 2 

64 

Here the majority of the undertakings are Public Limited Com¬ 
panies. 

26. Another aspect of Ihe structural forms of the coal industry 
was studied by the Indian Coalfields Committee. There has been no 
change in these forms. The Iron and Steel factories own and operate 
collieries producing coking coal. The cement interests have a few 
collieries of their own. These concerns have also to draw coal from 
other mines as their own production is insufficient for their needs. 
The form of horizontal and vertical integration in which Managing 
Agents controlling various consumer industries own also a number 
of coal mines, is quite prominent. But their consumption of coal is 
less than their production. They produce a very high percentage of 
the country’s output, they own tb^ large and more up-to-date mines 
and play a large and prominent part in the Coal Industry. The pri¬ 
vately owned mines are however the most numerous. These are 
mainly owned by single owner or private partnerships and are gene¬ 
rally small units. 

27. There are three Associations of Colliery Owners. The Indian 
Mining Association is the most prominent among them and its 
members produce about 60 per cent of the country’s overall produc¬ 
tion. The Indian Mining Federation has also a large representation 
and may be said to include largely the medium size colliery owners. 
The Indian Colliery Owners’ Association may be taken by and large 
as the body representing the owners of smaller collie¬ 
ries. There are several collieries which are members of all three 
Associations. There is also the Indian Collieries’ Union, the mem¬ 
bership of which is small and which is not considered to be of a 
representative character. The Associations have joint consultation 
to consider important matters of Government policy affecting coal, 
labour problmes and such other general questions of common 
interest. But in many matters their outlooks are also different as 
they represent different tj^pes of colliery ownership in the country. 
’The Associations are intended primarily asi the spokesman of the 
owners. They cannot have any part advisory or consultative in the 
day-to-day working, practices and policies of individual collieries. 

28. The Government Departments with which the Industry has 
to deal with are also several. The Department of Mines, which is 
the oldest of these, the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Organisation, 
the Regional Labour Commissioner, are under the Ministry of 
Labour. The Coal Controller’s organisation and the Coal Board are 
under. the Ministry of Production. The Ministry of Natural Re¬ 
sources administers the Minerals (D & R) Act. The desirability 
of a Ministry of Fuel and Power to effectively deal with the prob¬ 
lems of the Coal Industry has been stressed by the Indian Coal¬ 
fields Committee and the Working Party for the Coal Industry. 
The State Governments control the grant of mining leases etc. 

In order to enable the Coal Industry to play its part effectively 
in the future, there should be a single organisation under a Minister 
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of the Centre to shape, co-ordinate and control the implementation 
of Government policy in all matters. The Indian Coalfields Com¬ 
mittee suggested a National Coal Commission. The Estimates Com¬ 
mittee of Parliament have also proposed this in a , modified form. 
A National Statutory Organisation on which the Government of 
India, State Governments, Labour and the Coal Industry have their 
representatives, would, in our opinion, be necessary for the Coal 
Industry. 

29. On the part of the Industry itself, a certain re-organisation 
seems essential. After amalgamation, the units of production will 
be large. There should be a national outlook and a certain united 
approach by the Industry to its problems. For this purpose there 
should be a single National Association of the Coal Industry, with 
regional branches. This organisation should be able not only to 
speak on behalf of the Industry, but also be a general advisory 
body for individual colliery undertakings. It should be able to give 
advice in regard to technical problems and other aspects of the 
working of individual members. It should work more as a co¬ 
operative organisation of the owners and deal at a high level with 
all the general problems. Individual interests should yield place 
to the common interests of the industry and the country. 

The Association could have central committees with experts' in 
Mining Engineering and allied problems, labour experts and other 
experts and can make available to its members a specialist service 
to deal with any intricate problems that arise in day to day run¬ 
ning of collieries. The coalfields could be divided into areas of 
proper size and each area could have a regional expert committee. 
The committees should have a measure of supervisory control in 
addition to their advisory functions, so that the coal industry can 
exercise a certain measure of control on itself from within. If this 
were done, the task of the Government Inspectorates will be 
easier and greater co-operation and contact between Government 
and the Industry can bo assured. 

30. In this connection the plan drawn up by Mr. Robert Foot, 
Chairman of the Mining A.ssociation of U.K. would be of interest. 
He suggested a central body of the Coal Industry in the U K. 
which will adopt and work within certain broad principles but en¬ 
suring the autonomy of the undertakings. The salient features of 
this plan are listed below; 

(i) A national conception of the industry’s responsibilities. 

(ii) Mining in accordance with best principles and prac¬ 

tices. 

(iii) Availability of the best professional advice to all 

undertakings. 

(iv) Maintenance of high efficiency. 

(v) Closer integration of undertakings. 

(vi) Interest of labour to be safeguarded in dosing pits or 

mines. 

(vii) Organised disposal of coal. 
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(viii) Good living standard for workers and close liaison with 
the workers, maintenance of labour conciliation 
machinery, application of modern principles of 
labour administration and adoption of the best prac¬ 
tices for safety. 

(ix) Encouragement of Research by the Industry and ether 

bodies. 

(x) Proper arrangement for recruitment and training. 

(xi^ Financing of colliery undertakings. 

(xii) Maintenance of contacts and co-operation with Gov¬ 
ernment organisations in the best interest of the 
industry. 

It may well be possible for the progressive elements in the Coal 
Industry to devise an Indian plan for the Coal Industry to enable 
the industry to play an effective part in the country’s progress. 


30 Production—4 



APPENDIX BV 


Report of the Labour Sub-Committee 

1. The Committee on Amalgamation of Collieries constituted a 
Sub-Committee consisting of the following members to study the 
effects of amalgamation of collieries on the employment position 
and to recommend measures for obviating hardships to the workers, 
if any: — 

1. Shri S. S. Grcwal. 

2. Shri J. N. Mukherjee. 

3. Shri Chapalendu Bhattacharyya. 

4. Shri Kanti Mehta (Convener). 

The Sub-Committee was later entrusted with the work of study¬ 
ing industrial relations and labour amenities in colleries of various 
sizes 

2. During the short absence of Shri S. S. Grewal who went ab¬ 
road to attend the meeting of the I.L.O. Committee on coal mines, 
Shri G. S. Jabwi, Deputy Chief Inspector of Mines, attended the 
meetings of the Sub-Committee on his behalf. Shri J. N. Mukherjee 
who left for U.K. in early May was represented by Shri B. C. Shah 
till the Committee nominated Shri B. L. Agarwalla in his place at 
its meeting held at Delhi on the 21st and 22nd May, 1956. 

3. The Sub-Committee had a number of meetings at Dhanbad 
and Calcutta. It met Mr. Sanyal, the Conciliation officer of 
the Ministry of Labour (Government of India and Messrs. Panday, 
Engineer and Krishnan, members of the Sui'vey party during its 
deliberations. The Sub-Committee would like to place on record its 
appreciation of the ungrudging help and assistance it received from 
the Office of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India. 

4, Though the consensus opinion of all those examined was that 
amalgamation of collieries would not have any adverse effect on an 
appreciable scale on the employment of labour it w'as contended by 
some vntnesses and some associations of employers that a large 
number of employees of the existing small units might be rendered 
surplus as a result of enforcement of amalgamation. Some re¬ 
presentatives of labour also expressed their concern over this aspect 
of amalgamation. A memorandum was also submitted to the Main 
Committee by a group of 11 colliery owners in a particular area in 
in which an alarming picture was drawn about the adverse effects 
of amalgamation on the employment of labour and it was stated 
therein that nearly 64 per cent of staff and 42 per cent of labour 
would be rendered surplus if those eleven collieries were to be amal¬ 
gamated into one unit. 
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5- The Sub-Committee carefully examined the contents of the 
memorandum submitted by the 11 colliery owners and felt that the 
question of amalgamation had been confused with the question of 
mechanisation. In our opinion, they had incorrectly presumed 
that amalgamation meant mechanisation and that too mechanisation 
of a type that was an exception rather than the rule in this country- 
In our opinion the scope of mechanisation that is envisaged in that 
memorandum is, assuming it was desirable, neither practical nor 
possible. We have neither the resources nor the materials to mech¬ 
anise our mines to that extent. Mechanisation is a very slow 
process in the mines and it will not be, proper to imagine that amal¬ 
gamation of collieries will change the method of mining overnight. 
Complete mechanisation of the order conceived in that memorandum 
will take years for its accomplishment in the amalgamated units. 

6. The correct assumption would be that as soon as the collieries 
are amalgamated, for some time to come they would be working 
as' individual units under one management and the process of 
rationalisation and mechanization would have to be by its very 
nature gradual. This will of course, require some amount of adjust¬ 
ment, but it is not beyond the capacity of an enlightened and pro¬ 
gressive management to carry through this process of adjustment 
without any dislocation in work and displacement of or hardship 
to the workers. Even to-day collieries have to resort to this sort 
lof adjustment and those, who want to do it without any disturbance 
«r difficulty. 

7. Notwithstanding the above, the Sub-Committee examined the 
figures submitted in that memorandum and compared their em¬ 
ployment figures, taking those eleven collieries as a model of small 
collieries to be amalgamated into suitable units of various sizes with 
that in some of the existing units of corresponding sizes. Annexure 
“A” gives comparative figures of employment and output of these 
eleven collieries when amalgamated into 1, 2, 2,3 and 4 units of 
.equal size on the basis of output- A careful scrutiny of the pattern 
of eniployment in the various sizes of the amalgamated units formed 
out of these eleven collieries and in the existing collieries of corres¬ 
ponding sizes on the basis of output shows that generally, speaking 
■the scope of employment in bigger units is not less than in smaller 
units. 

8. The Sub-Comrnittee further examined this question on the 
basis of tentative schemes of amalgamation suggested in the interim 
report of the Survey Party. In that report it has been suggested 
that 21 collieries in a particular area should be amalgamated in 
three units of 6, 5 and 10 collieries each. The Sub-Committee com¬ 
pared the total employment figures in the individual collieries of 
those units and compared them with the employment figures in ex¬ 
isting collieries having a similar output. The total employment in 
the collieries of the first unit consisting of 6 collieries with an 
annual output of 92,000 tons is compared with the employment in 
.a colliery ‘A’ with an annual output of 92,627 tons. Similarly the 
total employment in the second unit with an annual output of 
:2,16,000 tons is compared to the average employment in two collieries 

andBl) whose average annual output is 2,16,730 tons. To compare 
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the employment in the 3rd unit of 2,40,000 tons the average employ¬ 
ment of three collieries (C, Cl and C2) is taken whose average- 
annual output waf< 2,39,743 tons. These icompqirative fllgures in 
Annexure B also tend to confirm the conclusion that the overall 
employment figures in tho larger emits are not lower than the total 
number of persons employed in the individual small collieries likely 
to be amalgamated. Thus, 'there is no likelihood of less people 
being employed in the amalgamated units provided the output re¬ 
mains the same after amalgamation. 

9. There is, however, one category of workmen i.e. the clerical 
staff etc. whose prospects of employment in the larger collieries 
according to the above studies are less than in the individual small 
collieries. Though the percentage of people employed in this cate¬ 
gory is small, there is likelihood of some of these workers being 
rendered surplus due to amalgamation. The Sub-Committee feels 
that there might be some adverse effect on the employment of 
clerical and other staff and some steps might be necessary for the 
rehabilitation of this class of workers. 

10. The above study of the problem in the collieries of particular 
rreas was made on the basis of the figures submitted by the collieries^ 
in their return to the Chief Inspector of Mines for the year 1954. 
An attempt, however was made to obtain the latest figures from 
these collieries concerned on the basis of a different split-up. Though 
we got these figures from most of the collieries we found; it difficult 
to draw any conclusions as their output figures for the previous 
year were neither availrble nor comparable. 'We alho feel it our 
duty to mention that there are obvious limitations in this method of 
approach. The output employment ratio in a mine depends on the 
geological conditions, stage of development, layout, method of mining 
and the extent of mechanisation and these very so much from 
colliery to colliery and area to area. In these circumstances it was- 
very difficult to compare an existing unit with the proposed amalga- 
gamated unit; more so because a complete picture.of the amalga¬ 
mated unit was not before usi. It was, therefore, possible for us 
only to draw general conclusions. Each case of amalgamation will 
be different from the other depending upon the conditions existing 
in the individual collieries to be amalgamated- In the circumstances 
we were obliged to assess the problem in a broad way and arrive 
at general conclusions. 

11. To examine the problem in the tentative schemes of amalga¬ 
mation in greater detail the Sub-Committee met the members of the- 
Survey Party and requested them to elaborate and explain the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph from their interim report: — 

“Fear is also expressed that immediately amalgamation comes 
in some of the workers will also be thrown out of em¬ 
ployment. We do not see any reason to worry about 
this either. With amalgamated units we will hsive bigger 
outputs under better working conditions and not smaller 
outputs than at present. We, however, agree that cer¬ 
tain readjustments amongst certain categories of workers 
may become necessary with amalgamation. We have- 
already mentioned that amalgamation will not mean any 
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immediate change in the present system of work in 
cifferent sections of amalgamated units. Thus, with 
proper handling of the situation, there is no reason to 
lear any retrenchment of the lalDOur in small collieries 
to be amalgamated to form bigger units.” 

Shri Krishnan stated that he was not a signatory to that report, 
which in any case was an interim one and not final. He said that 
that did not mean that he did not agree with what was stated in that 
paragraph. 

He was also of the opinion that broadly speaking there was no 
fear of any large scale retrenchment due to amelgamation; but he 
wished to emphasise the fact that what was stated in that report 
was only tentative and subject to revision. Shri Engineer stated 
that the tentative schemes of amalgamation were suggested only 
from a technical point of view. The Survey Party had! not been 
asked to study the effects of amalgamation on employment and it 
was only at the request of the Chairman of the Committee that they 
had expressed their opinion in a general way. The interim report 
had to be prepared in a short time and they did not have time to 
make a thorough study of the question. This did not mean that 
what they had stated in the above paragraph was not correct or 
required revision. What he wanted to stress was the fact that it 
was their opinion as experienced mining engineers, but that it was 
not verified or checked by any detailed examination of the question. 
Shri Fandya agreed with the above observations of Shri Engineer 
and added that amalgamation was not likely to change the method 
of mining overnight and that there was no risk of large scale 
retrenchment due to amalgamation. The Sub-Committee enquired 
from them whether they could study this problem in at least one 
of their tentative schemes. Shri Engineer said that a detailed 
study of this nature was not possible. He said that each mining 
engineer had a different conception of the manner in which the 
mine should be worked and this would naturally have n bearing on 
the pattern of employment. He, however, was of the opinion that 
the scope of employment in large collieries was not less than in small 
collieries, but as to the extent of adjustment required, he felt that 
it will depend on the person or persons who were going to work the 
cimalgamated units. 

12. The Sub-Coiiiiiiittee also examined this question from an over¬ 
all point of view. Collieries in Jharia and Ranigunge Coalfields 
were divided in six categories according to output and figures for 
the output and the total employment in erch group were worked 
out. Annexure C shows the output per man-year in tons for each 
of the groups. The last group of collieries, namely those produc¬ 
ing less than 600 tons per month has a very low output per man-year; 
this is probably due to the fact thrit all these collieries are usually 
either closed, or work irregularly during the rainy season and their 
methods of mining are primitive. The rest of the groups except in 
the collieries producing more than 20,000 tons per month have nearly 
the same output per man-year rs that for all collieries taken toge¬ 
ther. Even the group which has the largest sized collieries docs 
not have a very different output per man-year. Thus generally 
speaking it can be safely presumed that in the existing conditions 
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you require the ssme number of persons to produce a ton of coal: 
irrespective of the size of the colliery. There are, of course, ex¬ 
ceptions which only prove the rule. 

13. Annexure D which gives the output per man-shift (O.M,S.> 
in tons for each of the abovementioned groups also confirm the 
above coiiclusions. 

14. Annexure E shows this split-up figures of employment of 
cifferent categories of workers for collieries of various sizes and 
Annexure F shows the percentage of different categories of workers 
to the total number of employees in collieries of various sizes. Here, 
also it will be seen that the smaller collieries show a larger percent¬ 
age of clerical staff etc. and for the rehabilitation of the ernployees 
in this category that may be rendered surplus, some provision may 
be necessary. 

15. From the above study the Sub-Committee came to the conclu¬ 
sion thnt though amalgamation is not likely to have any adverse 
effect on the overall employment position, certain categories of 
workmen like the clerical staff may become surplus. This is of 
course on the assumption that the output in the amalgamated units 
remains the Setme as the sum total of the output in the individual 
collieries. If the output goes up, which is very likely in view of 
the targets of the 2nd Five-Year Plan, the scope of employment will 
improve and there need be no fear of any retrenchment. If stowing 
and washing are introduced additional avenues of employment will 
be opened up and more workers will be sbsorbed in the amalgamat- 
eo' units. The chances of employment will also appreciate as-the- 
number of shifts are likely to increase after amalgamation. To¬ 
day, nearly 40 per cent, of collieries producing less than 2500 tons 
per month work only one shift end the rest two or more shifts; after* 
amalgamation the operations may spread over three shifts with 
consequent appreciation in employment. 

16. The necessity of adjustment, however, as stated earlier, will 
be there. Amalgamation will lead to rational methods of work and 
this will necessitate certain amount of adjustment. The Sub¬ 
committee considered' this question in detail but found itself unable 
T,o express ruy definite opinion on the scope and extent of adjust¬ 
ment that might be necessary, as this will vary from group to group. 
The Sub Committee, however, recommends that these adjustment 
should be made in consultation with the representatives of labour* 
so that the process of amalgamation is erffried' out as smoothly as 
possible. 

17. The question of mechanisation likewise is also a complicated 
one. The Sub-Committee feels that the question of mechanisation 
should be treated separstely and should not be mixed up with that 
of amalgamation. There is no doubt that there is tremendous 
scope for mechanising, the mines, even the large ones in this country, 
but this question has to be decided after taking into consideration 
our material resources ?nd the problem of unemployment. We, 
however, feel that amalgamation may lead *■"; improved methods of 
working and reduce the drudgery of the workers and' this is possibles 
without adversely affecting the employment position. 
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18. But all this means theit some solution should be found for 
the absorption of workers who may be rendered' surplus due to 
amalgamation and adjustment that may be required due to intro¬ 
duction of rationalised and mechanised method's of work. The Sub- 
Committee feels that this problem should be tackled on a different 
level. Coal mining is not like a factory. Coal is not produced; 
it is extracted and a time comes when the mine or a section of the 
mine is exhausted. Mining, therefore, is a continuous process in- 
vol-ving simultaneous retrenchment and employment. As the 
workings in a particular section, pit, mine or colliery come to cn 
end, the question of absorbing the people elsewhere is a constant 
problem. While in one place experienced hands are being ret¬ 
renched as the workings have been exhausted, there is also likeli¬ 
hood' of new people being absorbed in these very jobs in some other 
place. This will elso be evident from the fact that though thousands 
of workers are retrenched every month, the total number of persons 
employed in this industry has remained the same, if not gone up. 
The Sub-Committee feels that it is very urgently necessary that a 
pool for colliery workers should be set up at least for the Raniganj 
and Jhada Coalfields. The management generally knows in ad¬ 
vance, excepting of course in cases of fires, accidents and such other 
natural disasters, that within a certain period of time it will have 
so many surplus labour on its hand. The pool should be notified 
of this impending retrenchment in advance and employers in these 
two fields at least should be asked to absorb these people before try¬ 
ing to employ new hands. This will be beneficial both to the 
industry and the workers. To-day an experienced workman feels 
frustrated' when he loses his job after serving the industry for a 
long period, whereas employers have to train up new people for 
doing the same job for which experienced hands are available. 
This has been hitherto not possible because of lack of co-ordination 
between different units of the industry. This has 'been attempted 
in one large group of collieries end it shows the way how this idea 
of creating a pool can be expanded on an industry wise basis. 
Amalgamation will also create certain problems of adjustments 
which would be easy of solution if such an industry-wise pool is 
created both in the interest of the industry as well as the workers. 


19. As for the administration of this pool, we would suggest a 
tripartite Board, consisting of 3 representatives each of Governmer>t, 
employers and employees with a Secretary. The representatives 
of the Government should preferably be the Chief Inspector of 
Mines, the Regionei Labour Commissioner and the Coal Mines Wel¬ 
fare Conunissioner. The representatives of the employers and 
employees should be nominated by their respective Associations 
and Unions. The functions of this Board should be similar to that 
of an Employment Exchange with this difference that there should 
be compulsory registration of all the workers who lose their jobs 
in the coal industry ejnd that all recruitment should' be through this 
pool. The workers should be paid lay-off compensation at the rate 
provided in the Industrial Disputes Act till they are absorbed. The 
pool should' also be entrusted with the work of importing training 
to the workers in the coal industry as also the supervision of labour 
eanenities and facilities. 
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20. The Sub-Committee feels that such a Statutory Board will go 
a long way in ‘stabilising the labour in the Coal Industry and will 
increase the efficiency of the workers and improve the safety in the 
Mines. A stabilised, contented and efficient labour force is an 
asset for any industry and more so far an industry like coal mining 
whose importance in the national economy is only matched by the 
hazardous and arduous nature of the work to be done- 

21. It was-suggested by one of the members that under the present 
Constitution there may be legal difficulties in compelling an 
employer in recruiting through this agency. We are not in a 
position to give an opinion in this matter. We are, however, 
requesting Shri Nathwani to give his opinion and suggest ways and 
means of overcoming this difficulty if it cbes exist. 

22. The Committee had also desirea that the Sub-Committee 
should also report on the labour amenities and industrial relations 
in collieries of various sizes. The Sub-Committee could not get 
rny more information on the question of labour amenities than what 
was given in the note submitted by the Chief Inspector of Mines. 
It is evident from that note that labour anicnities and facilities in 
the larger collieries are more generous and in fact smaller collieries 
are exempted from a number of statutory obligations. 

As for industrial relations in collieries of various sizes, the Sub- 
Committee met Shri Sanyal, Conciliation Officer of the Ministry of 
Labour, Government of India, He said that as a result of his 
experience in the corJ industry for the last 3^- years he could say 
without any fear of contradiction that amalgamation of collieries 
would improve the conditions of workers and lead to consolidation 
of the Trade Union movement. He said that for obvious reasons 
the unions ernnot function in small collieries. He said that com¬ 
paratively speaking, the workers in the larger collieries were better 
off and their wage-level was also higher. The cisputes in the small 
collieries related more to non-implementation of the Conciliation 
Board's award. Bonus wrs not paid in some collieries while in a 
majority of cases payment of bonus was invariably delayed. There 
were complaints of attendance not being properly maintained while 
in some cases workers were kept on a temporary basis so as to 
deprive them of statutory benefits. The work-load in smaller 
collieries was often higher and payment of overtime was avoided. 
There have also been complaints of non-payment of other statutory 
privileges like leave with pay. In conclusion he stated that amalga- 
mcition will reduce the number of units and this will facilitate the 
work of the Industrial Relation machinery. 

23. To sum up, the conclusions of the Sub-Committee are: — 

(i) that there is no likelihood of any appreciable change in 

the overall employment of labour due to amalgamation, 

(ii) that only in the category of clerical and some other steff, 

some workers may be rendered surplus. 

(iii) that certain aujustments in the employment pattern will 
be necessary. 
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The Sub-Committee, therefore, recommends; 

(a) that the process of rationalisation and mechanisation after 

amalgamation should be gradual and only after arrange¬ 
ments for the aibsorption of surplus hands are made. 

(b) that if the surplus hands are not absorbed they should be 

maintained till natural elimination or absorption else¬ 
where takes place. 

(c) that adjustments are made in consultation with repre¬ 

sentatives of labour. 

(d) that a pool of surplus colliery workers should be created 

and all recruitment should be through this pool and this 
pool should be administered by a tripartite Board con¬ 
sisting of equal number of representatives of the 
Government, employers and the employees. 

(Sd.) Chapalendu Bhattacharyya. 

(Sd.) S. S. Grewal. 

(So.) B. L. Agarwalea, 

(Vice J. N. Mookerjke). 
(Sd.) Kanti Mehta (Convenor). 



Annkxure a 


Pattern of employment in collieries of different sizes 

The model group of 11 mines under reference has been divided 
into the following groups: — 

Colliery A —All the eleven small collieries when amal¬ 
gamated into one unit will produce about 360,000 tons 
per year. This has been compared with an existing 
colliery (colliery A) producing 384,168 tons per year. 

Colliery B —All the eleven, .small collieries when amalgamated 
into two units will produce about 360,000 tons per year. 
This has been compared with an existing colliery 
(colliery B) producing 175,881 tons per year on an 
average. 

Colliery C —All the eleven small collieries when amalgamated 
into 2.3 units will produce about 360,000 tons per year. 
This has been compared with an existing colliery 
(colliery C) producing 15,500 tons each per year on an 
average. This division of 2'3 has been taken to com¬ 
pare with a colliery working under similar conditions 
and having 43 per cent output of the model group. 

Colliery D —All the eleven small collieries when amalgamated 
into four units will produce about 360,000 tons per year. 
This has been compared with an existing colliery 
(colliery D) producing 89,670 tons per year on an average. 

The following table gives the comparative figures in each 
group— 


Model 



Categories 

group 

A 

B 

C 

D 

I. 

Overmen & Sirdars . 

69 

55 

54 

56 

6S 

3. 

Coal cutter & loaders . 

1,032 

1.433 

1,384 

1,265 

U376 

3. 

Skilled .... 

534 

744 

614 

235 

332 

4 - 

Unskilled . • 

764 

1,440 

966 

791 

784 

J. 

Female Worker 

754 

22'7 

336 

927 

964 

6. 

Clerical etc. . 

172 

132 

116 

180 

II2 


Total 

3j3I5 

4,031 

3,470 

3.519 

3,636 
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The categories of workers called ‘skilled’ and ‘unskilled’ as supp¬ 
lied by the colliery owners to the Chief Inspector of Mines in their 
annual returns from which the above are compiled are liable to 
lead to wrong conclusions as the same category of workmen may be 
called ‘skilled’ in one case and ‘unskilled’ in another. Therefore 
for proper comparison the skil'led, unskilled and female workers 
should be taken together. The table would thus be as follows: — 


Mrtdel 

Group A B C D 


Skilled and unskilled and female 

labourers . . 2,092 2,411 1,916 i,953 2,080 


The higher figure in A is due to the fact that the colliery in 
questio.n has a ropeway and a large central workshop. 



Annexure B 


Comparison between the total number of persons employed in diff¬ 
erent categories in individual collieries of Units 1, 2 andl 3 and 
a colliery of collieries having on an average the same output as 
that the same total in the individual collieries of Units Nos. 1, 
2 and 3. 


Unit Colliery Unit Average Unit Average 
No. I A No. 2 of No. 3 of 

(91,2000) (92,629) (216,000) collieries (240,000) collieries 
Category tons tons tons B, & Bi tons C, Ci, 

per year per year per year 216,000 per year & C2 

tons (239.743) 

per year tons 

per year 


I. Overmen & Sirdars 

29 

29 

34 

35 

39 

58-7 

2. Coal Cutters & 

Loaders 

291 

353 

656 

561 ‘5 

748 

764-3 

3. Skilled 

188 

204 

326 

287-5 

30s 

470-0 

4. Unskilled 

257 

329 

427 

710-5 

568 

857-7 

5. Female Workers. 

283 

181 

387 

320-5 

368 

313-3 

6. Clerical etc. 

76 

43 

86 

51-5 

107 

84-3 

Total . 

1,124 

1.139 

1,916 

1966-5 

2,135 

2548-3 


The categories of workers called ‘Skilled’ and ‘Unskilled’ as supp¬ 
lied by the colliery owners to the Chief Inspector of Mines in their 
annual returns from which the above are compiled are liable to lead 
to wrong concliisions as the same category of workmen may be 
called ‘Skilled’ in one case and ‘Unskilled’ in another. Therefore 
for proper comparison the skilled, unskilled and female workers 
should be taken together. The table would thus be as follows:— 


Unit Colliery Unit 
No. I A No. 2 


Average Unit Averagie 

of ' No.3 of 

Cols. B Cols. C,Cl 

& Bi and C3 


Skilled, Unskilled 
, and Female 

workers 728 714 1140 131 !^'5 t.' 24 i 1641 
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Annexure C 

Output per man-year (Tans) 


Size Group 

(Alonlhly Output in tons) Overall 

Above 20,000 . . . . . . . US '3 

10,001 to 20,000 . I06'2 

5,001 10 10,000 ........ iii'5 

2,501 to 5,000 . 105 '7 

6 oi to 2,500 .. loS-o 

Upto 6 oo . 79-0 

For all collieries ....... . loS'O 
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Annexure D 

Output per Man-Shift {Tons) 


All persons employed All persons employed 
Size Group Miners and Loaders underground and in above and underground 
{Monthly output in tons) open workings 


Above 20,000 

. 1*24 

o-6i 

0-37 

lOjOor to 20,000 

a 1*05 

0'S8 

0-35 

5,001 to 10,000 

1-02 

o-6i 

0-36 

2,501 to 5,000 

, 0*87 

0-56 

0-36 

601 to 2,500 

. 0-98 

O'62 

0-37 

Upto 600 

. 0*92 

0-51 

0-31 


N.B .—The above figures are based on sample tabulations covering no collieries in 
haria and Ranigunge. 


il 
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Annexure 

STATEMENT 


Size Group 
(Monthly output 
in tons) 



Daily 

Average Number 

Males 

Under Ground 

Open 

Working 


Over- Coal Loa- Skil- ’ Un- Total Over- Coal Loa- Skil- Un 


men Cut- ders led skilled 
and ters I^b- Lab- 

Sir- our our 

dars 


men 

Cut- ders 

led 

skilled 

and 

ters 

Lab 

Lab¬ 

Sir¬ 


our 

our 

dars 





I 2 3 

20j00i and above 52-1 304-4 
lOjOoi to 20,ooo_ 27-8251-6 
5 jOoi to iO;,ooo^ 10-7 123-8 
2 j50i toSjoooj . 6-4 80-9 

601 to 2 j50o 3-6 37-2 

Uplo 600 0-7 4-0 


4567 

555-3 294-3 529-8 1735-8 
256-8 150-2 234-3 920-6 
135-6 59-0 104-4 433-5 
77-8 32-6 45-7243-4 
21-7 10-6 10-3 83-4 
3-2 0-9 


8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

0-4 

4-6 

,. 


5-4 

0-3 

3-5 

0-9 

0-3 

3-0 

0 - I 

0-2 

0-3 

0-3 

1-0 

0-3 

3-4 

1-7 

0-7 

5-0 

0-4 

4-1 

1-4 

0-6 

6-2 


1-9 10-7 0-5 4-8 3-0 0-6 2-4. 
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of persons employed during the year, 1954 per Mine. 

Females 


Surface 

-----—^Average 

annual 


Total 

Cle¬ 

rical 

etc. 

Skil¬ 

led 

lab¬ 

our 

Unskil¬ 

led 

lab¬ 

our 

Total 

Total 

Males 

Open 

■Work¬ 

ings 

Sur¬ 

face 

'Total 

Grand output 
Total per mine 
(tons) 

13 

14 

15 

16 

n 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

10-4 

75-6 

191-4 

527-3 

c* 

794-3 

2540-5 

6-8 

305-4 312-2 

2852-7 

328851 

8-0 

47-6 

113-O 

285-4 

446-0 

1374-6 

4-3 

186-3 

190-6 

1565-2 

166220 

1-9 

27-6 

51-3 

122-3 

201-2 

636-6 

-• 

96-8 

96-8 

733-4 

81780 

II -1 

20-2 

22-2 

55-1 

97-5 

352-0 

4-8 

49-4 

54-2 

406-2 

42932 

12-7 

7-6 

13-4 

23-4 

44-4 

140-5 

4-3 

21-9 

26-2 

166-7 

17999 

II -3 

2-6 

1-6 

5-9 

10-1 

32-1 

5-0 

5-6 

10-6 

42-7 

3372 
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Annexure F 


Percentage of different categories of workers to the total number of employees in collieries 

of various sizes 


Size group 
(Monthly output in 
tons) 

Miners Over- 
and men 
Loa- and 
dcrs Sir¬ 
dars 

Cle- Skilled 

rical 

etc. 

Un¬ 

skilled 

Female 

Total 

of 

5.6 & 7 

Total 

of 

6 and 7 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Gr. I 20jOOi and above,- 

• 30-3 

1-84 

2-65 

17 

37 

10-9 

64-9 

99-69 

Gr. II lOjOOi to 20,000 

• 33-0 

!• 80 

3-04 

l6'8 

33-4 

12-2 

62-4 

100-24 

Gr. Ill 5,001 to 10,000 

• 35-5 

1-47 

3-76 

15 

31 

13-2 

59-2 

99.93 

Gr. IV 2,501 to 5,000 . 

40-4 

1-65 

4-97 

•13-5 

26 

13-3 

52-8 

99-82 

Gr. V 601 to 2,500 

38-0 

2-41 

4-55 

14-7 

24 

15-7 

54-4 

99-36 

Gr. VI upto 600 

35-0 

2 '8 o 

6-09 

7-3 

23-9 

24-8 

SS-o 

99-89 
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APPENDIX B VI 

Reports of the Drafting Sub-Committee 
REPORT I 

The following were present:— 

Janab A. Mohiuddin ,—Convenor 

Shri S- S- Grewal 

Shri R. Maulik 

Shri Kanti Mehta 

Shri N. P. Nathwani, M-P. 

Shri R. R. Morarka, M.P. 

Shri N. P. Nathwani and Shri R. R. Morarka were appointed to the 
Committee by the Chairman. Shri S. Mayuranathan, Secretary was 
present bj'’ a special invitation of the Convenor. 

2. Shri Mohiuddin explained 4hat in the drafting of the report 
the Secretary had worked under very heavy handicap as there were 
no directions from the Committee in regard to various matters that 
might arise in relation to the question of Amalgamation of Colli¬ 
eries. But he had done a substantial amount of work and had 
provided the Committee with the draft material for discussion and 
decision and alteration. It would be for the Committee to examine 
the draft and suggest modifications. As far as the arrangement 
of chapters was concerned, the order of the chapters could be rear¬ 
ranged and the material in one chapter could be dovetailed into 
another. Some minor verbal corrections if required could be 
intimated by the members to the Secretary. The Sub-Committee 
could examine the major alterations that might .be required in the 
draft and either make the corrections at the meeting or give direc¬ 
tions to the Secretary, in regard to the revision of the portions 
concerned. He could not, however, help feeling that if the Main 
Committee had come to decisions in regard to various issues the 
work of the draftsman as also of the Drafting Sub-Committee 
would have been rendered much easier and more effective. 

3. The Committee examined the draft chapters and agreed as 
follows: — 

Chapter I 

There was some discussion in regard to the last four lines of 
paragraph 12 and the last 18 lines of paragraph 13. It was felt 
that these portions might lead to a feeling that the Committee did 
not get full co-operation and that they might .be deleted. Though 
a greater extent of co-operation from the industry could have made 
the task of the Committee easier, it would be better not to comment 
on those who had not given the full co-operation. This matter 
would, however, be left to the Main Committee to decide. The 
additions suggested by the Secretary in regard to further progress 
of the Committee to make it up-to-date were accepted. 
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Chapter II 

(a) The question whether the quotations from various persons 
in 1908 etc. about conditions of collieries) in those early days should 
be given at length was discussed and it was agreed that as these 
quotations give the history in the words of the experts of those 
days it might be more forcible and interesting to have them as they 
are. It was also noted that such details were not given in any other 
reports. 

(b) In para 9 it was agreed that the reasons for the reduction 
in the number of mines should be explained in further detail. 

(e) In regard to paragraph 11, it was decided that a more de¬ 
tailed note on the large mines and small mines would .be necessary. 

(d) In page 9, paragraph 16, in the last sentence, it would be 
mentioned that the extent of development should be a “little more’’ 
instead of “much more”. 

(e) It was agreed that paragraph 17 should be redrafted. 

(f) In para 18, it was agreed that the reference to labour orga¬ 
nisations should be omitted. 

(g) It was also agreed that in para 19, a brief note regarding the 
Tribunal Award should be inserted. 

(h) It was agreed that the last sentence of paragraph 24 should 
be omitted and that slight amendments may be made in the para¬ 
graph in. regard to the stocks of coal. 

Chapter III 

It was felt that the last nine lines of paragraph 4 should be re¬ 
written. 

Chapter IV 

No changes. 

Chapter V 

The question whether detail's of all the regulations and statutes 
relating to mines were to be included in the report was discussed, 
as also the question whether this Chapter should not be added 
op to Chapter XIII regarding legal position. It was agreed that 
this Chapter was necessary as a preliminary to Chapter XIII and 
that the position in which it should be placed could be subsequently 
examined after Chapter XIII had been drafted by Shri Nathwani. 

Chapter VI 

This was considered to be an important chapter and it was felt 
that this Chapter should be redrafted by the Secretary and that the 
following points are to be noted; 

(i) The chapter to comrpence with a note that the small colli¬ 
eries referred to are those which are considered as 
comparitively small and had no relation to the proper 
size of a colliery to be discussed later in the Report. 
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(ii) The preference which small collieries enjoyed under the 

Colliery Control Order should be brought out in more 
detail. 

(iii) The fact that lesser degree of mechanisation in small 
collieries is responsible for lesser accidents should be 
noted. 

(iv) The last sentence of para 2 should be omitted. 

Chapter VII 

Shri Grewal agreed to redraft this chapter. 

Chapter VIII 

The Sub-Committee decided that the Secretary should redraft 
this Chapter giving more details of reserves and other matters. 

Chapter IX 

The draft was accepted with a minor correction. 

Chapter X 

No corrections were made. 

Chapter XV 

The draft Chapter drawn up by Shri Kanti Mehta was discussed 
but the view was expressed that recommendation regarding main¬ 
tenance of surplus hands, till there is absorption elsewhere, will 
not be acceptable. 

4. The Secretary read out his rough drafting of Chapter XI and 
XII which would contain some of the important recommendations 
of the Committee. He pointed out that in the absence of any de¬ 
cisions by the Committee, these Chapters had been drafted only with 
a view to form a basis for discussion so that they may b« amended 
and altered by the Committee in the general discussion. The Sub- 
Committee suggested that the drafts may be completed and con¬ 
sidered by the Main Committee. 

5. The drafts of Chapters XIII and XTif had not been received. 
Messrs Nathwani and Morarka were requested to expedite them. 
After the examination of Chapters I to XV by the Main Committee, 
the drafting of other Chapters could be taken up. 

6. The Secretary was instructed to draw up the amended Chap¬ 
ters for circulation to the Main Committee. 

Keport II 

The following were present: 

Sri A. Mohiuddin, M.P, 

Sri M. L. Shome. 

Sri Kanti Mehta. 

Sri B. L. Agarwalla. 
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Sri J. N. Mukheijee. 

Sri B. N. Banerjee. 

Sri R. Maulik. 

Sri S. Mayuranathan. 

The draft report was examined and the following corrections were 
made: — 


No correction. 


Chapter I 


Chapter 11 

1. Page 12, para 11, the following was omitted. 

“We also have mines where the primitive methods are employed 
where in a small area coal is being quarried, where 
machinery is totally absent and sweated labour with no 
rights or privileges hews and carries the coal. In a few 
mines coal is cut by machines and loaded to conveyor 
belts, drawn by locomotives to the pit bottom.” 

2. Page 13, Para 12. Lines 14 and 15—The following words to be 
omitted, “a phenomenon rarely seen in other parts of the country” 

3. Page 14, Para 14. Line 6, after the word “bigha” add “and even 
more, in some cases.” 

Line 9—Sentence beginning with “But salami is probably being 
demanded and paid even now” ending on page 15, should bo omitted. 

4. Page 15, Para 15. Line 13—for “crude primitive type” sub¬ 
stitute “manual labour”. 

5. Page 18. Second sub-para should be amended as, “the question 
of further revision of wages and other concessions to colliery 
labourers has for the past two years been before a tribunal and the 
award of the tribunal has been published in 1956. This has given 
a substantial increase in wages to certain categories of labour and 
the Coal Industry has agreed to implement this award. The import¬ 
ant features of this award are as follows; 

“According to this award the minimum wage of a male un¬ 
skilled worker has been fixed at Rs. -/15/- basic per 
day, with 150 per cent, dearness allowance. The cash 
and food grain concession have been abolished and rent 
is deducted for those provided with quarters. The tub- 
rates of a pick-miner have been fixed at Rs. 1/3/- basic 
for a 36 cu. ft. Under-ground allowance has been given 
at the rate of 122 per cent, of the basic rate for those 
earning a basic salary of Rs. 72 per month and less. 
Time-rated workers have been divided into 10 categories 
and the minimum for each category has been fixed. Pay 
scales have been introduced for clerical and other staff.”' 

Chapter III 

No correction. 
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Chapter IV 

6. Page 11, Para 12. Delete the followin’g: 

“There are several small mines still in England which have 
not been nationalised. It is stated that these are mines 
which do not produce coal as a principal mineral, but 
only as a subsidiary mineral and they are too small or 
isolated to form part of any national effort to exploit 
its coal reserves.” 

At the end of the paragraph add, “In 1956 the number of such 
mines is reported to have increased to 600.” 

7. Paragraph 17. A suggestion has been made that the number 
of large and small mines in the U.S. should be given in this para¬ 
graph. 

Chapter V 

8. Page 3, Para 2. Last line—delete the following: 

“The defects of a century of coal mining cannot be remedied 
in two or three years.” 

9. Page 4. Lines 3 and 7, substitute “Industry” for “trade”. 

Para 3. In the heading substitute for “Commissioner" “Controller”. 

10. Page 7. Second Sub-para—Line 3, after “Raniganj” add 
“where men are trained in rescue work”. 

Line 4, after the words mines—“or difficult conditions are 
encountered”. 

3rd Para—Add at the end “Besides these the expenses of 
administration are also met by the owners of collieries”. 

11. Page 8. Line 6—After the words “Jharia” add “Asansol and 
Hazaribagh". In the last sentence of this page after the word 
“Section” add “so far as coal is concerned”. 

12. Page 11, Para 8. The heading to be corrected to “West Bengal 
Estates Acquisition Act, 1953”. 

Chapter VI 

13. Page 1, Second Sub-para. Line 6, after the word “tons” add 
“They generally mine Grade II and Grade III coals”. 

14. Page 4, Line 2—For the word “crude and primitive” substitute 
“manual” 

Line 26. after “are” add “sometimes”. 

Line 28, delete the word “numerous”. 

15. Page 5, paragraph 6. First line, after “note” add “generally”. 

Line 13 and 14—delete the words, “the owners show no interest”. 

Line 15, delete the words, “the owners are even now apathetic”. 

16. Page 10. Line 22 for the word “appaling” substitute “not so 
satisfactory”. 

17. Page 12. Line 29 for “10 to 15 per cent.” substitute “20 per 
cent”. 

18. Page 13, Second Para. Line 6—delete the words “experience 
or” and “and are every often relatives or friends of the owners.” 
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Chapter VII 

No correction. 

Chapter VIII 

19. Page 3, Para 2. Line 13 after the word “India” add the sentence 
“We also understand that the Government of India have appointed 
a Coal Council, one of the functions of which will be to make an 
estimate of the reserves of coal”. 

20. Page 17, Para 12. Lines 2 and 3 for words, “top seam should 
be worked first and that after it is exhausted the bottom seam should 
be worked”, substitute “they should be worked in proper sequence”. 

21. Page 19. Lino 4—before the word “permit” add “generally”. 

Chapter IX 

No correction. 


Chapter X 

22. Page 1, Para 1. Line 10, after “classification” add “for the 
purpose of management of collieries.” 

Last line after organisation add “demand and transport facilities”. 

23. Page 6, para 6. Line 8—delete “to have a high output per 
man shift” and after the word “any” add “large”. The next sentences 
should be amended as follows: 

“Mechanisation may be economical for a small unit only to a 
limited extent. Considering the small area and extent 
of operations, expenditure on mechanisation and other 
measxrres, may render the colliery uneconomic. Labour 
facilities on an appreciable scale consistent with modern 
standards may not be feasible because the scope is 
limited.” 

24. Page 7. Line 10—after the word “formula” add “By Mr. 
Shome”. 

25. Page 9. Line 19—delete the sentence “to obtain that output 
the general view appears to be that any area of 300 to 400 acres 
would be the optimum required”. 4th line from the bottom omit 
the Words “per face”. 

26. Page 10, Para 12. Line 3, for 360 read 200. 

In line 4, before in Germany add the following sentences “In the 
U.S.A. there are 10,000 collieries producing 450 million tons”. 

In line 6, the last sentence is amended as follows; 

“In India, we have 834 collieries producing 38 million tons of 
coal; in Bengal and Bihar 734 collieries produce 30 
rnillion tons.” 

2-7. Pagp 11. Line 8—after averpge insert "active” and for “60” 
substitute 50”. 

Line 10—for “7 million tons” substitute “6 million tons”. 

Line 12—for “10 million tons” substitute “7 million tons”. After 
the word “coal seam” add “per acre”. 

Line 13—^for 500 tons read “1500 tons”. 

Line 15—for “10 million tons” read “7 million tons”. 
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In the statement below in the second column for the existing 
figures substitute the following: 

475 acres. 

240 ” 

180 ” 

120 ” 

100 ” 

The portion starting with “This will apply to a virgin area” and 
ending with “this should be minimum size of colliery” should be 
deleted. 

At the end of paragraph 12 add “the proper shape of a colliery 
should be rectangular as far as possible and the len’gth should not 
exceed twice the breadth”. 

28. Page 13. Lines 11 to 12 delete the following: 

“We could not accept this plea. Such exemption wduld only 
lead to the continuance of crude and primitive methods of coal pro¬ 
duction in these collieries.” 

Chapter XI 

29. It was agreed that para 1 which related to the appointment 
of the Survey Party and its report should be taken up with the 
Main Committee. 

30. Page 3, Second Sub-para, should be omitted. 

31. Page 8. Last word for “nullified” substitute “rectified”. 

Chapter XII 

32. Page 2. Lines 2 to 7 “hence the suggestion regarding. 

upto nation as a whole” should be deleted. 

Last 8 lines as follows should be deleted. 

“it must however be admitted . upto for voluntary 

amalgamation”. 

33. Page 5. The following to be deleted. “The Commission will 
still have the power to review such amalgamation, but the chance of 
their alteration may be rather remote”. 

34. Page 7. 3rd Sub-para. The sentence from line 8 to 10 was 
amended as follows: 

“There may be a few who adopt mining practices with a view 
to earning more profits.” There was a discussion regard¬ 
ing the omission of the sentence, but this was not agreed 
to unanimously and because of difference of opinion this 
was left for consideration by the Main Committee. 

Chapter XIII 

No corrections. 

Chapter XIV 

No corrections. 


No corrections. 


Chapter XV 





APPENDIX BVII 
Report of the Survey Party 


1. Appointment o/ Survey Party .—At the meeting held in Calcutta 
on the 6th March, 1956, we were informed that the Committee on. 
the Amalgamation of collieries had decided to appoint a Survey 
Party composed of Messrs, Pandya, Engineer and Mayuranathan, to 
make a field survey of the collieries in Bihar and West Bengal Coal¬ 
fields and to submit a report as early as possible to your Committee 
on the scope of the scheme of amalgamation of collieries and adjust¬ 
ment of boundaries. In the Committee’s letter dated the 7th March, 
1956, the appointment of the Survey Party was communicated to 
Messrs. Pandya and Engineer. Subsequently, early in May, 1956, 
Sri S. G. Krishnan was appointed a member of the Survey Party. 

There were no specific terms of reference to us, but the Survey 
Party was expected to visit collieries in Bengal and Bihar, study 
the conditions with particular reference to the i.s!3ues of amalgamation 
and adjustment of boundaries and to make a report on points relat¬ 
ing to the terms of reference of the Main Committee, to suggest 
tentative plans of possible amalgamated groups of collieries and to 
make any other suggestions to the Main Committee in regard to 
amalgamation and readjustment of boundaries. It was also stated 
that Sri A. K. Mitra and Sri U. N. Jha, Inspecting Officers of the 
Coal Board would assist the Survey Party. 

2. Visits to Collieries .—On the 7th March 1956, Messrs. Pandya 
and Engineer met the Inspecting Officers of the Coal Board in 
Dhanbad and chalked out the programme of visits to the collieries 
in different areas both in West Bengal and in Bihar. From the 8th 
March, 1956 to the 13th April, 1956, the Sruvey Party made 27 tours 
and visited a total of 110 collieries in different areas of the coalfields,, 
classified areawiso as follows:— 


Raniganj 52 

Jharia 46 

Bokaro 8 

Karanpura 4 


Names of the collieries may be seen in Appendix A. Due to his 
appointment at a late stage as a member, Sri Krishnan did not take 
part in all these visits. ’ Sri Mayuranathan visited some of the col¬ 
lieries with the Party. One or other of the two Inspecting Officers 
of the Coal Board accompanied the Party throughout. 

It will be appreciated that during the short time at our disposal, 
it was not possible for us to visit more collieries. We also did not 
consider it absolutely essential to visit more collieries, because our 
visits to about 20 per cent of the collieries have given us a good 
idea of the geographical and geological features of each area. During. 
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our visits we studied the plans of the collieries and by questioning 
the Managers and other personnel we collected detailed information, 
of these collieries, their workings, geological and surface features, 
fires, water difficulties, siding accommodation etc. We were entrusted 
with the task of a study for forming amalgamated units and adjust¬ 
ment of boundaries where necessary and our problem was to see 
whether some of the collieries could be combined into one unit and 
where boundaries required adjustment. In this work the informa¬ 
tion we wanted was the extent of the workings of each seam. It was 
not one of our tasks to study the methods of mining or underground 
conditions in each mine. We therefore did not consider it necessary 
to go underground for the inspection of the workings in the mines. 

These visits and discussions have enabled us to form our ideas of 
the technical problems that we will have to consider in making our 
recommendations. Further, we collected plans from all the collieries 
which were likely to be considered for amalgamation and adjust¬ 
ment of boundaries and also from collieries other than those which 
may be so affected. On these plans are shown the boundaries and 
the areas of the properties and outlines of the undergroimd and 
quarry workings in different seams, geological disturbances like 
faults and dykes, important surface features like public roads, jores 
and rivers, railway lines and sidings and positions of existing inclines 
and shafts. With these individual plans we have made composite 
plans area-wise or groupwise. These composite plans give a picture 
of the areas, both of the surface and the underground workings and 
other information necessarj’^ to decide which of the collieries could be 
amalgamated and the problems of.a technical nature which may 
arise from such amalgamation. The collection and copying of 
individual plans have necessarily taken some time. We are thankful 
to the Survey Staff of the Coal Board and the tracers specially 
employed for this work for the speed with which this task has been 
completed. We have had several meetings, 11 at Dhanbad—4 at 
Asansol at which the plans were studied and tentative groups were 
formed. 

3. What is a small colliery .—One of the first questions which will 
arise in connection with amalgamation of collieries, is, what is a 
small colliery, for it is obvious that amalgamation is primarily to 
be effected in the case of the small collieries. Should the yard-stick 
be the size of the property, should it be the production of the colliery 
or should it depend on the reserves of coal available in the property? 
At present there is little relation between the area of the coal bear¬ 
ing land belonging to a mine and its actual output. We have seen 
a mine with 1,000 bighas (330 acres )of property producing 1,800 
tons a month and another with a property 100 bighas (33 acres) 
producing 3,000 tons a month and the third with 200 bighas (66 acres) 
with a monthly output of 7,500 tons. A colliery which is having a 
small output, a small area and small reserves will be small. If it 
has a large area and large reserves, it has got the potentialities for 
larger output. In any case, a colliery with a large area, but small 
output may not be treated as a small colliery; but until its output 
is also large, its annual profits will not be large enough to enable 
it produce coal according to modern standards and the mere fact 
that it has got a large property does not also entitle it to be called a 
large colliery. Taking the potentialities into account, xmless there 
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is a fairly large property, it is not possible to have a large output. 
A large picture can be painted only on a large canvas. After a care¬ 
ful study of the individual collieries and keeping in view that 
amalgamation is a long term plan and not a short term plan to 
serve only the immediate future requirements, we have come to the 
conclusion that in the Jharia coalfield amalgamation of collieries 
should be on the basis of the area of the properties and that an 
area of 300 to 400 acres (1,000 bighas) would form the basis of good 
workable colliery units. Jn special cases, depending on the depth 
and thickness of the seams and other factors, it may be necessary 
to conceive of a larger area for the amalgamated units, but what we 
have stated may be taken as a general guiding principle, considering 
the conditions which obtain in a majority of the small collieries in 
Jharia. We would say that 1,000 bighas should be the minimum 
area for the Jharia coalfield. 

In the Ranigungc field, areas of collieries are generally large 
because of the smaller number of seams occurring and the greater 
depth between the seams. In Jharia, seams occur at shallow depths 
one below the other. Because of the greater thickness of the strata 
between seams the lower seams in Ranigunge are difficult to work 
economically without large output and large outlay of capital. 
Further, many of the seams in this field contain several large faults 
or dykes. In this area the coal under the G. T. Road and the main 
Railway line do not belong to the owners and it will be advantageous 
to maintain the barriers along those surface features. After a care¬ 
ful study of the individual cases, we have come to the conclusion 
that for proper mining, the areas of collieries in this field should 
generally be much larger, and we have drawn up tentative groups 
accordingly. 

In the Karanpura and other fields of Bihar, we have visited some 
collieries. There do exist a number of small collieries in these areas, 
but there are only a few which are contiguous. These fields have 
not been fully prospected and in the absence of sufficient data 
regarding the seams and the geological conditions, we do not find it 
possible to make any suggestions regarding amalgamation or adjust¬ 
ment of boundaries in the Karanpura, Ramgarh and Bokaro areas of 
Bihar. 

4. How small collieries came into existence ?—Small collieries 
have come up due to various causes. They are situated mostly along 
the edges of the coalfields where outcrops of different seams are 
available. The shapes of these properties—long length along the dip 
of tP" seam and small breadth along the strike of the seams, being 
like narrow strips in many cases—ensured that each colliery had, 
within its property, the outcrops of as many seams as possible and 
enabled the colliery to have easy coal from these outcrops or from 
shallow workings with possibilities of extracting coal at low cost 
with little capital outlay. They did not mine the coal at greater 
depths and depended on getting as much as was possible to obtain 
at low cost and left behind the rest of the coal. Two main reasons 
for such fragmentations in the past are perhaps the following; — 

(i) Fragmentation has taken place as a result of the division 

of a bigger property among partners or family members. 

(ii) Fragmentation has occurred due to the practice of taking 

salami from each sub-lessee. 
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It is, however, also clear that in the majority of cases small 
collieries came into existence in times of great demand for coal, 
when small capitalists acquired small areas of easily accessible coal 
and opened their mines. With little or no capital they had a chance 
of making good profits in short time in times of war. Persons who 
had already taken over leases of large areas, but had not opened 
mines, found it profitable to give sub-leases of small portions, because 
the smaller the property given in sub-lease, the larger the amount 
of salami per acre of coal bearing land. There were no restrictions 
regarding size and shape in those days. 

5. Technical advantages o/ amalgamation .—We have studied 
primarily from the technical angle, what would be the advantages 
and disadvantages in joining small collieries into bigger units. 
Several disadvantages have been mentioned to us. We shall first 
list the technical advantages which in our view will accrue as a 
result of amalgamation; — 

(i) Proper and bettor supervision by technically qualified staff. 

(ii) Better and advanced planning of the workings. 

(iii) Concentrated workings with better technical control. 

(iv) Reduction in the number of openings to raise coal. 

(v) Facilities for central pumping. 

(vi) Reduction in the loss of coal in barriers and under surface- 

features, like substations, oflicc buildings etc. 

(vii) Possibility of working seams in proper sequence. 

6. Other advantages .—By and large, the small collieries produce 
the lower grades of coal and that too Gr. IIIA and I{IIB coal in a 
large number of cases. In the past it was only during boom periods, 
created in the wake of a war and other causes, when there was a 
shortage of the better grades of coal, that a steady demand for the 
lower grade coaks arqse. The present tendency is that the average 
quality of coal produced in India is getting lower because of the 
exhaustion of the better seams and the deterioration of quality in 
the working seams. With increasing demands for coal, it seems that 
the lower grades will have a market. The potential demand for 
soft coke and brickraaking coal is high and we can expect soon an 
expanded guaranteed market for the lower grades of coal. It would, 
therefore, be economical to invest capital and buy equipment for the 
proper and large scale production of lower grades of coal. Instead 
of small ventures without capital, large ventures with sufficient 
resources should be possible. Amalgamation of small collieries will 
achieve this purpose. 

Another point to be noted is that the rainy season is the slack 
season for Railway transport because foodstuff and other commodi¬ 
ties move in smaller quantities during that period. This is also the 
slack season for coal production in the small collieries because the 
quarries and shallow mines are filled with water and for want of 
pumping and other equipment production is considerably reduced. 
If larger quantities of coal and soft coke are produced during this 
period, it would be possible to move them to the consumer centres 
for stocking at a time when Railway transport is available. This 
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■will be possible only if larger units are formed with better equip¬ 
ment. 

7. Apprehended Disadvantages .—Several disadvantages against 
amalgamation have also been mentioned to us. The arguments have 
not always convinced us and we deal with them below:— 

(a) If collieries, having seams in different stage of development 
and dcpillaring, or with some of the seams or areas of seams water¬ 
logged, or on nre, were amalgamated into single units, there will be 
technical difficulties in working these different mines as one mine. 

We feel that amalgamation will help the proper and eo-ordinated 
working of such units due to unified and better control by one 
management, and we are convinced after examining the plans of a 
number of collieries that there will be no technical difficulties in 
working the different collieries as one unit. 

(b) In some of the collieries, the workings in seams are such 
that amalgamation may not make it possible to work the scams in 
different areas as a combined unit. 

We agree that even after amalgamation, it may be necessary, and 
even advisable to work some of the seams of different small collie¬ 
ries in different sections for some years, but that is not a sound 
argument against amalgamation. On the other hand, with a proper 
planning of the layout by a central management, the separate 
sections can be worked with proper co-ordination. 

(c) There is a fear that there will be heavy retrenchment at the 
level of Managers, first and second class, because if, say, 5 collieries 
arc amalgamated, the number of managers will be reduced from 
five to one. 

During our visits to some of the collieries, we witnessed that even 
now there are not enough managers; in quite a few mines the 
managers were not present. In some cases, the managers had re¬ 
signed and gone and a new appointment had not taken place and in 
others the mines had only part-time managers. Part-time managers 
were found to be working in mines, raising a few hundred tons of 
coal in a month as well as in mines, raising a few thousand tons a 
month. Quite a number of .such managers were only second class 
managers, being in charge of mines raising much less than 2,500 
tons a month. In the majority of small mines, the control of work¬ 
ings is exercised de jure by the Managers, such as they are, and 
de facto but not officially, by owners or their unqualified represen¬ 
tatives. When big units are formed, raising larger outputs, 'the 
system of having part-time managers will disappear and each niine 
will have a full-time First Class Certified Manager in charge of 
the mine, with a number of Second Class Certificated Assistant 
Managers. Hence, the fears expressed that with amalgamation of 
small collieries into bigger units, some of the technical personnel 
like Managers and Assistant Managers will be thrown out of employ¬ 
ment cannot be sustained. On the other hand, we are fully convinc¬ 
ed that with bigger and better equipped mines of the future, the 
number of Managers and Assistant Managers now available, will 
fall far short of the country’s requirements. 
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(d) The fear has also been expressed that immediately amalga¬ 
mation comes, some of the workers will be thrown out of employ¬ 
ment. 

We feel that the amalgamated units will have better outputs 
under better working conditions and though some readjustments 
amongst certain categories of workers may be necessary with amal¬ 
gamation, wo do not see any reason to fear that there will be any 
chance of retrenchment. Also, amalgamation will not mean an 
immediate change in the present system of working in different 
aections of the amalgamated units. 


Amalgamation is not a process which can come in on. a given 
date in all groups and immediately throw out of employment a 
large number of labourers. The process of amalgamation and con¬ 
centration of workings will be gradual and will take time according 
to the condition of each group. As the process of concentrated 
workings proceeds, the readjustment of various categories of work¬ 
ers would also be gradually ensured and properly planned. 

(e) Siding Facilities .—Arguments have been put forward that if 
.3, 4 or 5 collieries are joined together, the existing siding facilities 
available in the units at present will not be sufficient to cater for the 
bigger outputs. While in a few cases this difficulty may arise, in 
most of the cases, bigger units will have more than ample siding 
facilities available within the property. The coal' may, however, 
have to be loaded on more than one siding for some time until 
workings, and loading arrangements are concentrated. 

The existing small units have generally siding facilities far in 
excess of their actual requirements, e.g., in the collieries visited by 
us in the different coalfields, the figures of total monthly raising 
from these collieries and the number of wagons for which siding 
facilities arc available are as follows: — 

Monthly output Siding 

facilities 

Collieries visited in West Bengal 160,000 tons 1,075 wagons. 

Collieries visited in Bihar 125,000 tons 1,008 wagons. 

Thus, for the collieries visited in West Bengal fields, for every 6 
tons of coal raised, the siding facility is available for one wagon and 
for the collieries in Bihar one wagon siding facility is available for 
every 5 tons of coal raised. 

At present, a number of collieries carry their coal by truck for a 
distance of one mile or so to the nearest siding. The units formed 
by amalgamation of such collieries will, for the time being, have to 
continue to transport their coal by truck to the existing siding till 
alternative and better arrangements are made. But in our opinion 
the amalgamation in groups as suggested by us, will by far reduce 
“the lead to the sidings in a majority of cases. 
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8. Fragmentation by seams. —^We have been discussing in terms of 
amalgamation of neighbouring contiguous properties with the con¬ 
ception that all coal seams below the surface are leased to one person 
and that fragmentation is only of the vertical division of properties. 
Wo have, however, seen a few cases of what can be called horizon¬ 
tal fragmentation. This is done by leasing out seams within the 
same property to different owners, each having a separate manage¬ 
ment. There is also a system of leasing out one or more seams in 
a property to what is called the “Managing Contractor.” In the 
latter case, the lessor himself working the better seams, may some¬ 
times exercise technical control; but in other cases there is no unified 
control and each owner works his seam according to his require¬ 
ments. We feel that this form of fragmentation is very undesirable 
and should be actively discouraged and that wherever it exists the 
seams should be brought under one management by amalgamation 
of the separate undertakings. Otherwise, there will be no sequence 
of the working of the seams and no planned mining, resulting in 
considerable loss of coal. 

9. Stowing .—Quite a number of small mines have quarry mate¬ 
rials available in the property. They have also some water avail¬ 
able in the old workings. While the stowing material available in 
the quarries and the water in the workings may not, in many cases, 
he adequate to do extensive stowing in the bigger units to be form¬ 
ed, the combined resources can bo utilised to carry out hydraulic 
stowing in those parts or areas of the amalgamated units where 
stowing is most essential. The major units may also bo in a better 
position financially to make arrangements for the transport of sand 
for stowing. There will therefore be some improvement in regard 
to stowing for conservation being undertaken in the amalgamated 
units. But, we would like to point out that there are certain areas 
in the coalfields where stowing is urgently required. Some of these 
mines have reached the stage where they cannot win much more 
coal unless hydraulic stowing is introduced. These mines, even in 
an amalgamated form cannot perhaps find the finance to bring sand 
in large quantities over long distances by ropeways. Many will 
require not only sand but also water, as the mines themselves have 
very little water for hydraulic stowing. We, therefore, feel that the 
Coal Board should consider without delay the question of central 
schemes for transporting sand and also centralised arrangements for 
the supply of water. Assistance in the form of cash, which is being 
given by the Coal Board now, will not be of as much help to these 
collieries as the supply of materials for stowing. In the centralised 
supply of such facilities, which perhaps may be the ultimate solution 
to the problem of stowing in this country, amalgamation of collieries 
will also help considerably, because the number of points at which 
sand or water will be required to be supplied will be less. We also 
feel that the Coal Board should investigate the possibilities of intro¬ 
ducing pneumatic and mechanical stowing in India- 

10. Coal Washing for Beneficiation. —Coming to the question of coal 
washing, we feel that the technique and economics of coal washing 
call for installation of large composite washeries. Even amalgamat¬ 
ed units may not be in a position to instal washeries of their owm.. But 
several amalgamated units could have unified washing and the 
supply of raw coal to and the administration of washeries may ber 
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rendered easier- It may possibly be necessary for a Government 
organisation to instal central Washeries. The supply of coal to 
central washeries from a large number of very small mines having 
a production of one or two wagons a day will present several prob¬ 
lems. From a larger unit, it would be possible for the washery to 
get in one consignment fairly large quantities of coal of somewhat 
uniform washability characteristics. 

11. Irregular Boundaries .—The boundaries between collieries are 
In most cases irregular. This must have been due to the fact that 
most of the leases were given on the basis of Mouzas, and the Mouza 
boundaries were ordinarily irregular. Irregularity in the boundaries 
results in loss of coal because of the difficulties in working coal 
along an irregular face. If royalty owners of properties on either 
side of the boundary line were the same, adjustments would be 

E ossible. They are generally different and there may not be two 
ut several alongside a long irregular boundary line. If the boun¬ 
dary line is straightened, the coal belonging to one ■ royalty owner 
will be mined and raised through the property of the other. The 
right to do so can be given by the royalty owners, but they do not 
agree for fear that they may be deprived of their royalties. The rates 
of royalties also vary from property to properly. Methods of asses¬ 
sing royalties also vary. A solution to this problem eould therefore 
be found only if all royalty interests are taken over by the State and 
all rate.s of royalties are made uniform. The existence of a number 
of royalty owners and their rights and interests will also affect the 
problem of amalgamation of collieries and they would also be solv¬ 
ed if the State becomes the royalty owner. 

There are three aspects of the problem of adjustment of boun¬ 
daries. One of these is adjustment of boundaries along the lines of 
major faults, dykes etc. This, we feel, is a matter which requires 
utmost priority because we have seen several cases particularly in 
the Ranigunge field in which the Collieries do not go beyond the 
faults for they have either to make drifts through the fault or sink 
new pits, both of which involve heavy capital expenditure. The area 
on the other side of the fault could be worked by the adjacent 
colliery, without additional capital expenditure. But the fault lines 
may vary in each seam. It may not be possible to adjust the boun¬ 
daries by means of vertical lines from the surface. The boundaries 
between collieries should be adjustable in each seam in accordance 
with the lines of the major faults or dykes or other geological dis¬ 
turbances, the whole purpose being to enable the working of the 
coal with the least amount of extra capital works or loss. There 
must therefore be some flexibility in regard to such adjustments. 

The present conception of a boundary is a line showing the posi¬ 
tion of the colliery property on the surface. We envisage different 
boundaries for a colliery for different seems depending on the lines 
of major faults. Where the boundary line is to be drawn in rela¬ 
tion to surface features like jores and railway lines, etc. the boun¬ 
daries will naturally coincide vertically. 

The second aspect is the adjustment of boundaries merely for 
the purpose of straightening out jagged boundary lines. We consi¬ 
der that in so far as present working seems are concerned, the 
advantages may not be commensurate with the labour involved. 
The loss of coal within such boundaries or the problems of proper 
production may not also be of so much importance. But if condi- 

30 M. of Production—6. 
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tions are created to facilitate such adjustments between the owners 
on a reciprocal and exchange basis, it may serve a useful purpose. 
Such conditions may be created by having one royalty owner, the 
State, and one uniform rate of royalty for coal. 


Taking the third aspect, viz. the question of boundaries of the 
amalgamated units, we must mention that the boundaries of many 
such units will necessarily be irregular. We suggest that the col¬ 
liery properties should as far as possible be amalgamated as they 
are excepting in cases where there are virgin coal bearing proper¬ 
ties which may be conveniently divided, where the irregularity is 
extremely pronounced and where certain surface features are neces¬ 
sarily to be followed in marking the boundaries. We suggest this 
because amalgamation of colliery properties as they are may be by 
far the easier process in forming the units, settling the shares and 
forming a Partnership or Joint Stock Company. Splitting up pro¬ 
perties for the purpose of straightening or adjusting the bounda¬ 
ries may render this an extremely difficult and much delayed pro¬ 
cess. We would, therefore, suggest that the further straightening 
of the boundaries of amalgamated units should be taken up at a 
later stage after the imits are formed and worked. 

12. The Form of the Amalgamated Units.—When small collieries 
are amalgamated into bigger units, owners of the small units will 
have to work in co-operation. The question whether they will be 
competent to manage an amalgamated unit will require some consi¬ 
deration. They have experience of working their 'properties with a 
view to earn quick profits, other considerations were generally 
secondary. It is possible that some of them, having had the privi¬ 
lege of solo ownership of mines and complete freedom of operations 
for several years may, rather than become a part of the larger 
organisation, prefer to keep out. There is also the apprehension 
that some of the smaller owners may be driven out of a group by 
more influential persons in it. Since amalgamation requires large 
scale reorganisation and long term technical planning, we would 
suggest that the big units formed by the amalgamation of small 
collieries shoixld be managed by public limited companies having 
sufficiently large capital and the Board of Directors of such units 
could with advantage include a Technical Director. We would also 
suggest that whenever a small ov/ner is not willing to join the 
amalgamated group, provision should be made for some Govern¬ 
ment agency to take over his share. 

13. We have been informed subsequently that the Committee 
would like us to deal with the following: 

(a) The basis of our recommendations for the formation of 

groups. 

(b) The period within which integrated working could be 

started in each group. 

(c) Possibilities of stoviring arrangements and washing 

arrangements in each group. 

(d) Whether the existing owners have the capacity to run 

amalgamated units. 
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(e) An overall plan for five years for one of the groups sug¬ 
gested. 

We would like to mention that the basis of our recommenda¬ 
tion for formation of groups is the contiguity of properties, the 
area of the properties and the practicability of amalgamation, the 
extent of the existing workings and natural disturbances. We feel 
that the small collieries are to be amalgamated and wherever they 
are contiguous, they should be amalgamated to form units with an 
area of the dimensions we have mentioned, unless there are any 
special difficulties. 

We have also touched upon the question of the capacity of the 
existing owners to rxm amalgamated units and have suggested the 
appointment of Technical Directors. We would prefer to leave it 
at that. 

In regard to other points enumerated above, we feel that ex¬ 
cepting in a general way, it is not physically possible for us to go in 
detail into the planning of ffie integration of amalgamated units or 
to study in any detail the possibilities of arrangements for stowing 
and washing in each group, nor is it likely that we can de^ 
adequately with any one group and give an overall plan for a period 
of five years for the working of that group. If such detailed studies 
are required, we would suggest the appointment of a Committee of 
several experts with sufficient time and facilities to carry out such 
an enquiry. 

14. We have drawn up several composite plans and have formed 
tentative groups of collieries which may prima faaie be considered 
for amalganaation. We append a statement of the collieries in each 
tentative group. [Not appended here] We would suggest that 
adjustments between neighbouring groups may be possible, if 
voluntary amalgamation into si^le units on the pattern suggested 
by us could be attempted. Though we doubt whether such 
voluntary amalgamation is likely to materialise, we feel that if the 
alternative to voluntary amalganiiation within a specified period 
would be compulsory amalgamation, there may be possibilities of 
such amalgamation taking place to a limited extent. 

15. We acknowledge with thanks and we appreciate greatly the 
very valuable and willing help given to us by Shri A. K. Mitra and 
Shri U. N. Jha, Inspecting Officers of Coal Board, who enthusiasti¬ 
cally shouldered the difficult work of collecting individual plans and 
■drawing up the composite plans and were in every way of immense 
;assistance to us. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) B. H. Engineer 
(Sd.) P. H. Pandya 
(Sd.) S. G. Krishnan 
(Sd.) S. Mayuranathan 

Dhanbad; 

The 2nd August, 1956. 



Appendix A 

List of Collieries Visited 
Raniganj Field 

1. Bonjamehari, 

2. Dhundabad, 

3. Alkusa Gopalpur, 

4. Alkusa, 

5. Hindusthan Alkusa, 

6. Dabor, 

7. North East Salanpur, 

8. Ranga Kanali, 

9. Siduli, 

10. Selected Kajora Jambad, 

11. Jambad, 

12. Jambad Selected, 

13. Real Jambad, 

14. Mahabir, 

15- Kajora Selected, 

16. Searsole, 

17. North Laikdih, 

18. Selected Fatka, 

19. Piire Laikdih, 

20. Khas Nirsha, 

21. Basumatta, 

22. Kooardih, 

23. Central Laikdih, 

24. West Laikdih, 

25. Lower Begunia, 

26. Khas Kalimata, 

27. Khas Edgercoor, 

28. Lower Kenda, 

29. Jote Dhemo, 

30. Shankerpur, 

31. Kajora & 

West Kajora 

32. Pure Kajora, 

33. Real Kajora, 
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34. P. C. Das’ Kajora, 

35. East Jamehari, 

36. Sitaldasji’s' Selected, 

37. New Jamehari Khas, 

38. Samla Kendra, 

39. Samla Daidyanathpur, 

40. Samla Manderboni, 

41. Muslia, 

42. New Ghusick, 

43. Chapui Khas, 

44. Lutchipur, 

45. Proper Kajora, 

46. Rai Dutta’s Kajora, 

47. Upper Kajora, 

48. Churulia, 

49. Tara Colliery, 

50. Deshermohan, 

51. Selected Baraboni, 

52. Bright’s Rana. 

Jharia Field 

1. North Kujama Colliery, 

2. South Kujama Colliery, 

3. Lower Upper Jharia Colliery, 

4. Bengal Jharia Colliery, 

5. South Tisra Colliery, 

6. New Jeenagora Colliery, 

7. Khas Jeenagora Colliery, 

8. Jeenagora East Bararee, 

9. Khas Joyrampur, 

10. Selected Godhur, 

11. East Kendwadih, 

12. New Marine, 

13. Khas Kirkend, 

14. Pure Selected Bansjora, 

15. Angarpathra, 

16. Khas Angarpathra, 

17. Ramkanali, 

18. North Salanpur, 

19. East Katras, 

20. Lakurka, 

21. Khas Ganeshpur, 

22. Ganeshpur, 
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23. East Mandra, 

24. Pure Joyramdih, 

25. Central Bhowrah, 

26. Patherdih, 

27. Modern Stidamdih, 

28. New Tasra, 

29. Pure Selected Angar^thra, 

30. Khas Pandedih, 

31. Model Angarpathra, 

32. New Pandedih, 

33. North Loyabad, 

34. East Salanpur, 

35. Khas Govindpur, 

36. Jealgora Govindpur, 

37. Sinidih Colliery, 

38. Pure Sinidih T 

& > — (Closed) 

39. East Baihardih J 

40. Real Muraidih, 

41. New Muraidih, 

42. Khas Bhuggatdih, 

43. Rajapur, 

44. Keshabji’s Dobari, 

45. Ena, 

46. Model' Jharia. 

Bokaro Field 

1. New Selected Dhori, 

2. Selected Dhori, 

3. Khas Dhori, 

4. Kalyani Selected Kargali, 

5. Selected Kargali, 

6. Pichri, 

7. East Bokaro, 

8. Turiyo. 

Karanpura Field 

1. Selected Sirka, 

2. East Rellgorah, 

3. Selected Religorah, "1 frin^iPd'k 

4. Real Religorah. j‘~(Gloseai 

* * 

Raniganj Field 
Jharia Field 
Bokaro Field 
Karanpura Field 

* • * * # 


52r 

46 

8 

4 


110 



APPENDIX BVIII 


Note by Shri M. L. Shome, Member, Committee on the Amalgama¬ 
tion OF Collieries. 

In the context of my observations recorded on page 9 (10:11) 
in the minutes of the meeting held in Calcutta on 12th January, 1956, 
the Chairman Amalgamation Committee, on the suggestion of 
Shri Chapalendu Bhattacharya, at the Dhanbad meeting, desired that 
as a member of the Committee, I should place before the committee, 
my own views for fixation of an amalgamated area etc. The follow¬ 
ing note is submitted; — 

No decision has yet been taken as to what should be the guiding 
factor in deciding the limit of area of a coal property or its output 
for a specified period. Amalgamation of collieries, keeping in view 
the terms of reference and its preamble, as set out by the Ministry 
of .Production, may follow the line as indicated below: — 

Amalgamation presupposes, larger units as against smaller units 
or smaller collieries. Stress has evidently been laid more on the 
area than on output in the context of amalgamation. For instance, 
a colliery of several square miles in area and coal within easy reach, 
cannot possibly be called a small unit, neither amalgamation of such 
a colliery with another virgin area or, with a working colliery will 
be of importance. It cannot, on the other hand, be called a big 
colliery unless its output is also at the same time very substantial. 
Possession of larger area does not in the Mining Circle signify that 
it is a big colliery. We should therefore take a decision on both 
the issues. 

The essential area of a colliery is not dependent on its output 
alone. The life of it, workable reserves of coal and their distribution 
within the property, and the rate of output are factors which 
primarily govern the same. The following formula may be applied 
in fixing the area of a colliery: — 

Assuming 10,000 tons per month to be the minimum output of an- 
amalgamated colliery, the area of the same {amalgamated colliery) 
may be calculated, based on 60 years’ life and, adding 20 per cent, to 
25 per cent, for normal loss in working. But the economic output 
will depend on the depth of shafts, thickness of each seam within 
the property, geological and mining difficulties and many other 
factors including the most important items, the price of coal. Con¬ 
sideration should, therefore, be given to each of those factors. The 
minimum output of 10,000 tons per month or an output of 150 tons 
per day for every 100 ft. of pit depth, whichever is more, appears 
to be a working formula under the present price structure, down to 
Grade II coal. On this basis, majority of the cases can be decided. 
The area of the property should be decided on the basis of the depth 
of the lowest workable coal seam within the property. 
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The following examples clarify the position further:— 

Assuming the .depth of the lowest seam in the property to be 
11,000 ft. the economic output, when working that particular seam, 

should be^^^ —=1500 p^j. working day,* or 1500 (tons) 

100 

X 25 (working days in a month)—37,500 tons per month. 

Assuming the lease period to be of 60 years’ duration and, allow¬ 
ing the first five years as lean period for development and, the last 
five years as lean period due to paucity of working places, the effect¬ 
ive life may be taken as 50 years. Total output during 50 years 
will, therefore, be (37500x12x50) tons. Add 20 per cent for 
normal loss in working. Total reserve of coal required in the 

property, (37500 x 12 x 50) plus 37599^1^^.5^ =22500,000 plus 

45,00,000=27,000,000 tons, (or 5625000 tons, adding 25 per cent as 
loss). 

Taking the thickness of the lowest seam to be 10 ft., the area of 
the coal bearing leasehold should bo ^ ^ 7 ^ 00 0 ,^ >^7 

27,ooo,o_ooX27 or 8 i_,oto_ 5062 Bighas or =1687 or say, 1700 

Acres, on the assumption of 20 per cent. loss. From the above it 
would be appreciated that if there are more coal seams than one in 
the same property, the workings will have to be carried out simul¬ 
taneously in more seams than one. If this is not done, hoarding of 
coal will ensue and, the life of the colliery increased cor.siderably 
due to the hoarded reserves. To arrive at an economic workable, 
area, therefore, the following principles may be adopted:— 


Death of Pit to Minium out put per Workable area Life of 

Sr. working seam. month, in tons, or of property in Colliery, 

No. range of output acres in yeara 


1. 

2. 

Up to 300 ft. 10,000 

Between 300'& 500' 10000/18000 

This is to be 

3 . 

93 

500'& 800' 18000/30000 

calculated on 

4. 

39 

800' & 1000' 30000/37500 

the basis of 

5. 

99 

1000' & 1500’ 37500/56000 

reserves, life 

6. 

91 

1500'& 2000' 56000/75000 

& depth etc. of 

7 - 

33 

2000' & 2500' 75000/93000 

each of Colliery. 


60 

9) 

9> 

39 

33 

90 

33 


The life of a colliery falling under serial Nos. 6 & 7 above may 
be increased further if the coal seam in that depth range is of such 
thickness as will necessitate working the same in more sections than 
one. This provision should also apply to contiguous seams. Longer 
life is envisaged to work more available coal within the same depth 
range through one pair of shafts as far as practicable. 

More output from Inclines and/or adits, should be aimed at than 
from shafts. Applying, however, the same general rule of 10,000 
tons as minimum output per month from each seam or, from each 
section of thick seams, the area may be calculated based on 30 years’ 
life and reserves of workable coal. The life may be increased further 
wherever economic or mining or any other special circumstances 
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warrant such an action. This may particularly be required of an 
Incline mine which has to be worked by shafts on the dip side at a 
later stage or where the seam is flat. 

In the case of opencast mining or quarries, the same general rule 
of 10,000 tons as minimum output per month for every 10 ft. of 
thickness of the working coal seam or seams should apply. The aim, 
however, should be to do more. When working a 100 ft. thick coal 
seam by open cast method, the output should be in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 100,000 tons per month depending on the available area for 
quarrying economically. The area may be calculated on the bases 
of coal reserves, output per month and, the estimated life of the 
colliery. To avoid hoarding of coal, normally, the maximum life of 
any colliery, worked by either Pits, Inclines/Adits or Quarries or 
any combination of them, should not be more than 90 years. 

The foregoing observations should not lead one to think that the 
minimum output of 10,000 tons per month is an inflexible figure and 
must be achieved in every case. Owing to various practical difficul¬ 
ties, viz., small patches of coal areas, brittle nature of coal, very thin 
seams, geological and geographical conditions and above all the 
economic reasons may completely upset the general application of 
the above rule. It is however relevant to observe that if the aim 
of amalgamation is primarily to raise the output to any predetermin¬ 
ed level and, for that the area of any colliery has to be readjusted or 
fixed, it may usually be done on the basis of the above formula. 

In the case of larger areas containing several coal seams of vary¬ 
ing quality, thickness and depth, some of them contiguous to each 
other and, some with partings fo over 100 ft. the normal sequence 
of extraction will present many other difficulties. ■ For instance, 
while a seam at a considerable depth requires a larger area, another 
one in the same property at a shallow depth need not have the same 
extensive area. To meet such cases, therefore, several mines, within 
the same larger area may have to be opened. In other words, there 
may be several mines within the same colliery. 

Having fixed the area, the question of the shape of the property 
naturally deserves consideration. The mineral concession rule 38 
stipulates that in the case of a coal property, the length shall not 
exceed twice the breadth and, the area must not be less than 100 
acres. While framing this rule it appears that due thought was given 
to safeguard the interests of the dip side collieries, so that more 
outcrop coal could not be acquired by any particular colliery leaving 
the dip side coal, which is more difficult to work, for the late comers 
in the field to tackle. 

The shape of a colliery should normally be as near as possible 
square when the whole area is coal bearing and when mining by 
vmderground method has to be resorted to. In the case of an open¬ 
cast proposition, the square shape may or may not be always con¬ 
ducive to such mining, as due to steep gradient rapid increase of 
overburden thickness may cause a handicap. In such a case rect¬ 
angular shape, more length being outcropwise, should have 
preference. Where a colliery-holding has a barren patch, the shape 
may vary but, attempt should be made to keep the coal bearing part 
of the area as far as practicable square. 
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The whole of West Bengal and Bihar produced 30.77 million tons 
approximately in 1955. Taking the total number of collieries as 
670 during that year, the average output per colliery was about 3,800 
tons approximately per month. Assuming that after amalgamation, 
the output from each colliery will be about 15,000 tons per month 
on an average, the existing number of 670 collieries will be brought 
down to about 205 only. As however, many collieries will remain 
out of the purview of amalgamation, for various reasons, the above 
position, with all its seriousness, will not arise. 

Concluding remarks 

1. To avoid any shortfall in coal output during the Second Five 
Year Plan, the existing profit making collieries having an area of 
100 acres (minimum) each, raising not less than 30,000 tons per year 
and having the prospects of augmenting its output by 100 per cent, 
within the 2nd plan period may be let out from the scope of amalga¬ 
mation for a specified period. The workings of such collieries should 
be kept limited to the present working seams. With their increased 
depth, the general rule of 10,000 tons per month or 150 tons per 
working day should increase further by 33i per cent. In the case 
apply for fixation of area depending on the coal reserves in the 
property. 

In a colliery where more seams or more sections than one in a 
thick seam are worked simultaneously by a single winding shaft or 
jointly with its companion shaft, the rate of output of 150 tons per 
working day should increase further by 33^ per cent. In the case 
of several mines within a colliery working different sections of the 
same thick seam or different seams, the normal rule should apply 
to each coal raising shaft or jointly with its companion shaft. 

2. The shape of each amalgamated colliery with moderately 
inclined seams, should be brought as near as possible to a square in 
the case of underground mines. Exceptions may be made in the case 
of highly inclined seams, viz., scams sloping 1 in 2 or more. 

In the case of an opencast proposition, the length and breadth 
should be guided by the thickness of coal seam or seams, thickness 
of overburden, rate of dip, output, topography, surface features etc. 

Shape and size of an amalgamated colliery may also be influenced 
by siding facilities, stage of working, conditions of working, quality 
of coal in'the working seam or seams and, so long the question of 
amalgamation will depend on the free will of colliery owners, by 
the size and shape of those participating collieries. 

3. The amalgamation wherever effected should be for all the coal 
seams within all the participating collieries irrespective of the stage 
of working each one may have. The idea of amalgamation of only 
the undeveloped coal seams, leaving the present developed areas to 
the care of the present owner is not favoured. It cannot be conducive 
to the interest of the amalgamated unit. 

4. Where voluntary amalgamation and subsequent management 
by one or more of the previous owners are not possible, amalgama¬ 
tion should be done by legislation and the management done by a 
Receiver, Secretary, or General Manager. 
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5. Each incoming colliery Owner’s should receive proportionate- 
share in the amalgamated unit. Compensation may be allowed on 
the basis of the valuation of the assets and adding or substracting 
thereto the net profits or losses as the case may be during the last 
3 completed years. In the case of mines valuation it will be a pro¬ 
blem to include it among the other sound collieries forming the 
amalgamation. But if in the interest of the state such a losing col¬ 
liery has to be included, the liabilities of the same colliery should 
be met by the State and as such the latter becomes a participant in 
the amalgamated unit. 

6 . Amalgamation must be preceded by suitable legislation for: 

(1) Unification of different lease terms; 

(2) Re-adjustment of boundaries of collieries whether amalga¬ 

mated or not; 

(3) Valuation of a colliery for amalgamation; 

(4) Acquirement of collieries for purposes of amalgamation, 

on same valuation as would apply to voluntary amalga¬ 
mation, if necessary; 

(5) Appointment of a Secretary, General Manager, or Receiver 

for working the amalgamated xmit or units, when 
nationalisation is not envisaged and amalgamation is 
forced by law; 

(6) Nationalisation of collieries in extreme cases; 

(7) Finance; 

(8) Protection of interests of all categories of labour and other 

employees; 

(9) Acquirement of surface rights; 

(10) Accelerated facilities from the Railways; 

(11) Amendment of Mineral Concession Rules Nos. 38 & 40; and 

(12) Compulsory amalgamation. 


Sd/- M. L. SHOME, 
C.M.E., Member-Secy., Coal Board. 

(on leave). 



SECTION C 

REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE FROM 
ORGANISATIONS ETC. 
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APPENDIX Cl 

Rkplibs From Indian Mining Association and Indian Mining Federation 

In submitting their replies to the questionnaire of the Amalgamation Committee, 
the Indian Mining Association and the Indian Mining Federation have proceeded on the 
basis that the problem which cause for rectification is that of excessive fragmentation in cer¬ 
tain coal bearing areas. In the past some Committees of Enquiry have commented on this 
problem, and have recommended certain measures to rectify the position. These 
Committees have generally been in favour of amalgamating certain small properties which 
have been subjected tc excessive fragmentation. The Indian Mining Association and the 
Indian Mining Federation accordingly detail below their comments and suggestions on 
measures which seem to them to be most practical in achieving amalgamation of small 
irregularly shaped colliery units. It is the considered opinion of the Indian Mining Asso¬ 
ciation and the Indian Mining Federation that any large scale changes in the structure of 
the industry would be most inadvisable, and would have the effect of disorganising 
production at a time when increased production is urgently called for. 


I. A coal mine is expected to work the coal 
without avoidable waste, to fellow the 
directions of Govt, regarding safety, 
stowing and washing of coals, to give 
proper facilities to labour and to have 
proper technical staff etc. Keeping 
the above in view what, in your opinion 
should be the proper area, shape and 
output of a colliery ? 


a. What factors should, in your opinion, 
be given consideration— 


(a) for amalgamation of collieries, 

(b) for adjustment of boundaries. 


Under ideal conditions the proper shape 
of a colliery should as far as possible 
be rectangular—but dependent upon such 
geological factors as dykes, faults etc. 
The long side should be on the rise and 
dip but not disproportionate to the short 
side. Shafts should be sunk on the 
rise of the area and all development done 
to the dip—if the seams dip. This may 
entail more costly development, but 
in the depillaring and stowing stages 
there will be numerous advantages. Coal 
mining largely depends on the extent and 
continuity of coal deposits in the property. 
For example a smaller size property 
with a very thick deposit at a shallow 
depth may prove to be a better unit than a 
large area mining a thin seam. In 
general the aim might be to evolve by 
amalgamating small colliery properties 
to form units of about lOO acres, although 
there wiD be cases where a smaller 
area would be equally efBcicni owing 
to natural features. 

There can be no hard and fast rules in 
regard to the output of a colliery. This 
will be entirely dependent on the size 
ofchc unit being worked, and the tonnage 
required to maintain it at an economic 
level. 

(a) Factors which should be considered in 
amalgamation may be enumerated as 
follows; 

Small collieries, especially badly shaped 
propertie* contiguous to each other working 
the same Seams which could be worked 
belter and more efficiently by amalgamation 
with neighbouring small collieries. Small 
areas, irregularly shaped, limited output 
of individual collieries, the economies 
involved and the suitability of mechanisa¬ 
tion should all be considered. In amal¬ 
gamating. adjoining small collieries due 
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3. In the case of mines qiiarrying coal, 
please state whether in your opinion the 
Creation of large units by amalgamation 
will facilitate mechanisation and pro¬ 
duction of coal at a low price. 


4. Please state whether you consider that 
amalgamation will release haulages, 
engines and other equipments for deve¬ 
lopment Hsewhere. 


5. In contiguous cottieries, each working 
a scam in a different stage such as depil- 
laring and development, will there be 
any practical difficulty in effecting 
amalgamation ? What suggestions have 
you to make to solve such difficulties ? 


consideration must be given to the ex¬ 
isting shafts and sidings, accessibility 
to each other, power supply and distri-. 
bution and such other available facilities 
as stowing and washing where necessary. 
The presence of natural baniers with 
neighbouring mines and the condition 
of such mines with reference to fire 
and gas arc all relevant points. Gcolo-. 
gical disturbances like faults of high 
throw and rhick dykes specifically in 
the direction of the strike must all be 
taken into consideration, as well as 
the general water table of one property 
as compared with another. 

A further factor to be considered should 
be the method by which units of differert 
organisational structures can be amal¬ 
gamated. The evaluation of the assets 
of the various interests in the mines to 
be amalgamated will also call for considera¬ 
tion. 

(b) With regards the adjustment of bounda¬ 
ries accessibility is the main point. Each 
area of the preperty must have sufficient 
“pit-room”. While natural barriers like 
rivers, dykes, faults, roads, railways 
etc. must receive consideration. Boun¬ 
daries as far as possible should be stra¬ 
ight lines, and need nor necessarily follow 
artificial boundariet at present covered 
by previous revenue survey operations,, 
cadastral surveys and the like. 

In the case of mines quarrying coal, it is 
agreed that the tendency is for bigger 
units to provide greater scope for mecha¬ 
nisation and output, and a single layout 
with mechanisation would result in cheaper 
coal. But it should be borne in mind 
in the case of quariies that it has yet to 
be proved that large scale mechanisation 
proves to be cheaper than working by 
hand. We consider that the ratio of 
overburden to the deposits must always 
therefore by a guiding factor in obtaining 
coal at a relatively cheaper cost. Other 
conditions being equal the larger 
the area for open cast work the greater 
is the advantage. 

Amalgamation will not necessarily release 
haulages, engines and other equipment 
for development elsewhere. Gtnerally 
speaking some of the smaller type of 
equipment might be released, but the 
amalgamation of collieries on an extensive 
scale will cal. for larger, newer, and more 
up-to-date machinery. 

In general there should not be insuperable 
difficulties in amalgamating small con¬ 
tiguous collieries each working a seam, 
in a different stage. But where de- 
pillaring done difficulties will 
arise if no commuilicative has been haulage 
read is available. In this connection 
the problem of access and the necessity' 
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:)t'lhe wa'cr fable bcring ai the same hori¬ 
zon must be stressed. 

rj'. Please state whether the bouLiJaries of The boanJiries of a working unit should 
the callieries shoukl as far as passiblcj wherever possible be determined by 

be drawn i:i relation to surface features undeigrotind working conditions tnd tie 
like roads, jorcs, rivers, railway lines known location of such faults, dykes, and 

and natural disturbances (faults, dykes natural in.ftrgtound barriers as have 

etc.) been proved. But since it is not always 

possible to ascertain the correct position 
of such disturbances until the tsorking 
of the property has actually commer ced, 
it will be necessary in the first instance 
to determine the boundaiies on the 
basis of such factors as the exist¬ 
ence of roads, railways, power stations, 
coke plant factories, housing etc. 
beneath which coal must be left, and 
which therefore form an actual banict. 

:7. One form of fragmentation of collieries In the event that a lessor finds it necessary 
is that the upper seam may be leased out to lease his colliery to two or more parties, 

to one party and the lower seam to it should be incumbent on the lessor to 

another party. This prevents proper include in the terms of the leases a sii* 

rotation of working and the taking of pulation that rotational working shall 

proper measures for safety and parti- be observed. In order to ensure this, 

culatly conservation. Do you think that the Lessor .should be held jointly responsible 

•in all such cases amilgam'ition of with the Lessee as a matter of. good faith 

the interests working different seams for proper measures of safety, 

should be done irrespective of the quality 

and output of coal ? Where this type of fragmentation e.xists the 

normal practice is for the parties con¬ 
cerned to have a common arrangement 
for rotational working. Where such 
arrangements do not exist, or are not pos¬ 
sible, the aim should be the voluntary 
amalgamation of the lessees interests. 

8. Do you think the amalgamation of col- Amalgamation of small collieries will not 
licrics will ease the problems of coal necessarily ease the problems of coal 

iranspurt in and around the coalfields transport -Whether or not the problems 

and to the big consumers tike the of transport will be cased would depend 

railways and if so, to what extent ? on existing siding and loading arrange¬ 

ments in the specific areas. 

3, What in your opinion is the compara- Under similar conditions the general rule 
tive economics of collicfics pro.ittcing - is that the larger the output is the cheaper 

the cost of production -bur it must be 

(a) less than 6oo tons a month, remembered iliai a smaller collie'-y with 

a lower output in favourable conditions 

(b) more than 6oo tons but less than may be found to be a more efficient 

2S00 tons a month, economic unit than a large producer 

uH'icr unfavourable conditions. The 

(c) m.ire than 2500 tons a month deciding factor should therefore be the 

c.xtent of the thickness and working 
under similar conditions ? depth of the scam, the mining conditions 

obtaining, the capacity of the unit to 
produce, and the availability of trans¬ 
port to move the output. 

to. It is stated that the comparatively smal- In our view amalgamation is not necessary 
Icr collieries do not carry out any in order to enable collieries to stow, 

stowing for conservation. They can- .Small collieries should be in a position to 

not invest capital on a large scale for stow cither with sand or by the installation 

ropeways, .\losr tff them are also far of crushers. There arc many 

:'rom the rivers. Amalgamation will examples where the problem is not one of 

enable them, were possible, to cons- financing the transport of sand but the 

truct ropeways for carrying sand or it non-availability of the sand supply itself 

may make available sufficient quarry The solution of this problem necessitates 

30 Production 
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debris and other materials for stowing 
which can be crushed and stowed 
hydraulically. What arc your views 
on this ? 


II. In your opinion, w’hat are the overall 
advantages of amalgamation of collie¬ 
ries and readjustment of boundaries, 
keeping in mind the present condi¬ 
tions of the mines ? 


12. Please state whether the facts that (i) 
there arc several intermediary royalty 
holders in the same collieries, (ii) tliat 
there are different royalty holders in 
contiguous collieries and (iii) that rates 
of royally vary in collieries contiguous 
to each other, w'ill present any difficulty 
in the amalgamation of collieries and 
if so give your suggestions ibr solving 
the difficulty. 

& 

13. In consideration of the level of the 
amount of salami paid and for other 
reasons the rates of royalty will vary in 
collieries contiguous to each other. 
To what extent will this present diflj- 
cu'ties in amalgamation ? 


the formulation of comprehensive schemes 
for different areas—such as the Jambad/ 
Kajora area and portions of the Jharia 
field. In the case of the latter, for 
instance, it is believed that the lar^ 
and excellent quality of sand reserves in 
the Sone River could be brought t» 
central distribution points in the Jharia 
Field (at least) at no great cost, if the Rail¬ 
ways could be made to consider the car¬ 
riage of sand on this account in relation 
to the return of empty wagons to the 
coalfields from Northern India. 
The gathering of this sand will be a large 
undertaking and it is suggested that 
it is a fit matter for Government action. 

I’he overall advantages of amalgamation 
of small collieries and the readjustment of 
their boundaries, in cases w-herc 
it is feasible, having regard to the various 
factors enumerated above, may be sum¬ 
marised as follows : 

: is likely to lead to less coa! being lost 
in barriers, and advantages in mining 
particularly with reference to deeper 
seam.s. Curtailment in overhead charges, 
and more scope for mechanisation. 


The fact that there may be several inter¬ 
mediary royalty receivers in respect of the 
same colliery, that there may be different 
rt)yalty receivers in respect of contiguous 
collieries which it is proposed to amalgamate 
and that the rates of royalty in respect of 
.such contiguous properties may vary 
shotild not present any difficulty. There 
arc in fact many instances in which several 
Icascehold properties held under different 
lessors and at \'arying rates of royalty 
are already being worked as one unit. All 
that is required is that the lessor of the 
property in w'hich the shafts from which 
coal worked from such foreign properties- 
is to be raised, should grant the necessary 
ouistrokc rights without any w'ay-lcavc 
royalty and for the lessors of any of the 
component leaseholds who may have 
provided for the maintenance of harriers, 
to allow tlic removal or jienetration of such 
barriers. In view of the provisions of 
Section 76 of the Indian Coal Mines Re¬ 
gulations 1926 tlic permission of the Chief 
Inspector of Mines would of course also be 
necessary before such barriers could be 
removed. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the quantum 
of royalty payable to each royalty receiver, 
it would also be necessary for the various 
leases to be amended to provide for 
assessment of royalties on the basis of 
joint quarterly or half yearly surveys, but 
this should not present any difficulty, 
since such surveys do in fact provide the 
lessor with reliable data to enable him to 
chec'; amount of royalty to which he is 
entitled. 
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14. Ts voluntary amaklganiation of collieries (a") Voluntary amalgamation of small collieries 
likely? What lega 1 difficulties do you is likely as hereinafter mentioned, 
envisage? What is the nature of assia- 

lance required from Govt, including (b) No insuperable legal difficulties are 
legislation by Central and State Govt. ? anticipated. 


15. Do you think that a certain period of 
time should be allowed to collieries to 
amalgamate voluntarily on the basis of 
proposals which this Committee may 
make ? If so what would be the reason¬ 
able period to be allowed ? 


16. What suggestions have you to make 
regarding Central and State legislation 
for the compulsory amalgamation of 
collierie* ? 


(c) In addition to the powers already held the 
Chief Inspector of Mines be given powers 
by regulations under Section 7(d) of the 
Mines Act 1952 to enquire into and inves¬ 
tigate and report to the .Statutory Body 
to be appointed as mentioned below which 
small collieries should be amalgamated. 

W« suggest that a Statutory Body be set up 
consisting of a person of the status of a 
retired High Court Judge, with practical 
experience of company law, and who in 
lire exercise ol' his duties shttuld be assist¬ 
ed by three assessors consisting of an 
accountant— of the status of a retired 
Accountant General—a senior mining en¬ 
gineer, and a non-official commercial 
representative, both of whom should be 
independent of Government and the 
parties involved. 

On a report being submitted by the Chief 
Inspector of Mines, as stjggesred in our 
answer to paragraph i of C above, the 
.Statutory Body should call upon the 
collieries mentioned in the report to 
voluntarily amalgamate on terms to be 
arranged by them within a reasonable time 
not exceeding two years. In default of 
such voluntary amalgamation within the 
time allowed the Statutory Body should 
have the power to call upon the pariisc 
interested in the said collieries and others 
to appear, give evidence, produce docu¬ 
ments, to take evidence of experts sno 
moto or at the instance of any party to 
call witnesses, fix the valuation of the 
interests to be amalgamated and decide 
Terms upon which amalgamation should 
be made. 

We suggest that rules could be framed by the 
Central Government under Section 17 
of the Coal Mines (Conservation and 
Safety) Act 1953 for the formation of such 
a Statutory Body with the aforesaid 
powers. In view of this we do not con¬ 
sider any legislation to be necessary. 

A cetain period of time should be permitted 
to Collieries to amalgamate voluntarily. 
As mentioned in answer to question 14 
above a period of two years should be 
allowed for the purpose of voluntary 
amalgamation. 


Save for the powers to be given to the Chief 
Inspector of Mines and for formation of a 
Statutory Body by the Central Govern¬ 
ment as mentioned in answer to question 
14(c) above, no legislation appears to us to 
be necessary. 
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17- What agency would you suggest to 
ensure the amalgamation of collieries, 
voluntary or compulsory ? 

18 . There have been suggestions that Lhe 
organisation for the amalgamated colliC' 
ties should be (a) Limited Companies 
■whether Public or Private or (b) Co- 
operative organisations (c) Partnership 
firms. Please offer your comments on 
each of tliese. 

19. What are the methods adopted in 
valuing a colliery property in India 
when there is a ^e from a willing 
seller to a willing buyer ? Which is the 
best method, according to you, of 
valuation of a colliery property? 


io. In a^ group formed by the amalgamation 
of collieries there will be collieries be¬ 
longing to different types of organisa¬ 
tions viz. undivided family, single 
proprietor, partnership firm, private 
limited company and public limited 
company. Do you think that the res- 
pecrivc shares of the owners of the 
collieries in the amalgamated concern 
should be fixed in proportion to the 
value of their collieries ? If not, give 
your suggestions. 

21. If an owner docs not wish to participate 
in the concern formed by amalgamation 
but wishes to sell his interest, the new 
organisation will have to buy him up. 
Will his compensation be fixed in 
terms of the valuation of his property ? 
How will payment be made to him by 
the new organisation ? 

2. There is a fear I'nat when collieries arc 
amalgamated there may be reduction in 
the labour strengtli. In your opinion is 
this likely? If so what is the likely 
extent of reduction and what sugges¬ 
tions can you make regarding the useful 
employment of such labour ? 


Voluntary amalgamation should be encourag¬ 
ed under the direction of a Statutory 
Body as proposed in our reply to question 
14(c). 

Unless the parties concerned can volumtarily 
agree on some other form of organisation 
then we would suggest the formation of a 
limited Company—private or public ~with 
the participating collieries as shareholders 
in proportion to the value of their res¬ 
pective shares in such collieries. 

The sale of a colliery is very much a private 
arrangement, and the value is normally 
workal out as follows :— 

(a) Value of the wasting asset in the light 

of anticipated profit. 

(b) Value of fixed assets such as buildings 

etc. and 

(c) value of moveable assets such as 

machinery and plant etc., stores 

and stock. 

vide out answer to question IS. 


In such cases compensation should be fixed 
in terras of the valuation made by the 
Statutory Body, on the principles enunciat¬ 
ed above, and payments should be made 
either by agreement between the parlies or 
in the form of annual instalments to be 
decided by the Statutory Body. 


It is likely liiat amalgamation will lead to be 
labour and technical staff becoming surplus 
in the amalgamated units. 
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Replies to the questionnaire issued by the Committee on the 

AMAI-.GAMATION OF COLLIERIES TO ORGANISATIONS^ EXPERTS ETC. 

SUBMITTED BY THE INDIAN COLLIESY, OwNERS" ASSOCIATION, 

Dhanbad. 

Questiou'No. 1.—This question appears to be somewhat hypotheti¬ 
cal, because the area, shape or output of a colliery do not stand in 
the way of implementation of Government’s directions regardin’^ 
safety as provided for in the law. It may be noted that all collieries, 
irrespective of their sizes, areas on output, provide proper facilities 
to labour and have proper technical staff as statutorily provided 
for. A colliery, of any area, with reasonably shaped barriers, may 
be worked without avoidable waste. 

Question No. 2.—Numerous factors are to be taken into considera¬ 
tion for amalgamation of collieries and adjustment of boundaries 
thereof. Some of them are: — 

(i) area, 

(ii) present working conditions, 

(iii) reserves of coal, 

(iv) geological features, etc., 

(v) lease terms and royalty rates, 

(vi) character of ownership in the neighbouring mines, 

(vii) incidence of fire or water-accumulation and existence of 

goaves, 

(viii) present and potential output, 

(ix) labour strength, and 

(x) financial resources of individual units. 

Straight boundary lines do help to a certain extent in respect of 
adjustment of boundaries, and geological features could be utilised 
for fixing boundary lines in cases where they will help the develop¬ 
ment of mines. 

Question No. 3.—Quarries are developed by stages by the removal 
of overburdens. When the coal of a portion has been exposed by 
removal of the overburden, it is worked out, while the neighbouring 
portion is similarly exposed. It is thus a continuous process. So 
the creation of large units of quarries by amalgamation normally 
does not arise where elaborate mechanisation is called for in 
developing and working of quarries; large areas do help but in such 
cases costs are generally higher. 

Question No. 4.—Yes, when such amalgamation is technically 
possible, the layouts of the respective units conforming to each other. 
It may also be noted in this connection that at the present moment 
when the mines are being rapidly electrified, the haulages, engines 
and other equipments are being rendered surplus, but the demand 
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for these equipments is negligible. Besides, even under the present 
conditions such release of engines etc. is taking place not as a result 
of amalgamation but as a result of the ordinary process of modernisa¬ 
tion by the switching over from the stream to the electric power. 
Most of these machinery (employed at present) happen to be 
very old and worn-out, and may not serve any useful purpose, if 
used elsewhere. 

Question No. 5.—Yes, practical difficulties in effecting amalgama¬ 
tion are inevitable in cases of contiguous collieries, each working 
a scam in a different stage such as depillaring and development. In 
these circumstances each individual case has to be separately investi¬ 
gated and considered with a view to finding out a solution, if possible. 

Question No. 6.—In our opinion there is no necessity for making 
boundaries of collieries conform strictly and meticulously to the 
surface features. As for an example there is no necessity for draw¬ 
ing boundaries of collieries in relation to roads or railway lines. But 
in cases where large quantities of coal have to be locked up due to 
the existence of major roads or main railway lines, boundaries could 
be adjusted with advantage. Boundaries may, however, be drawn 
as against big dykes or big faults. If jores or rivers are taken into 
consideration these might make the boundaries irregular and hence 
this is not desirable. 

Question No. 7,—Yes, in case whore the upper and the lower seams 
of a colliery plot are leased out to and worked out by different 
parties a number of anomalies and difficulties are likely to arise. Such 
cases are, however, very few._ In these cases difficulties will arise 
only when depillaring of a lowt^r seam is to be done where the top 
one is likely to be aft'ectod. This can easily be prevented. Such 
methods of destructive mining will certainly be stopped by the 
Coal Board or Mines Department. 

Question No. 8. -No, we do not think that amalgamation of col- 
leries will ease the problems of coal transport in and around the 
coal fields or supply to the big consumers like Railways. The size 
of a colliery is irrelevant to transport. 

Question No. 9.- -In our opinion the economies of collieries do not 
depend wholly on output but on other factors as well. Under the 
circumstances it will be wrong to evolve any rigid principle on the 
basis of which any comparative economic estimate, as required could 
be made out. 

Question No. 10.—Amalgamtion will not help the construction of 
ropeways. Such construction is not always possible even in respect 
of big collieries. It is only collieries managed by very big limited 
companies and mining very good quality of coal, which can afford 
the construction of aerial ropeways. Besides, crushable materials 
for stowing are not always available. In our opinion amalgamation 
cannot work miracles to the extent envisaged, particularly in respect 
of availability of huge funds required for such purposes. Where 
considered necessary stowing is being made compulsory. In such 
cases the colliery affected will make its own arrangement and if 
necessary, will combine with its neighbour for arranging for stowing 
material^ In our opinion, the initiative should be left with the 
colliery for this purpose. 
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Question No. 11.—Any dispassionate opinion about the overall 
advantages of amalgamation of collieries and re-adjustment of 
boundaries cannot b(! hazarded unless actual, on the spot surveys 
are made as regards the present conditions of the mines. It is sub¬ 
mitted that this has not been done so far and that the findings of 
the different Committees on this vital subject had been based mostly 
either on hypothetical data or assumptions borrowed from ideas 
prevailing in foreign countries like U.K., where conditions in this 
regard are altogether different. 

Question No. 12.—Yes, the existence of several intermediary 
royaltyholders in the same colliery or of different royaltyholdcrs in 
contiguous collieries or of varying royalty rates in contiguous col¬ 
lieries will present insuperable difficulties in the amalgamation of 
collieries. 

Question No. 13.-• This question has been covered under our reply 
to question No. 12 (above). 

Question No. 14.--In our opinion voluntary amalgamation on a 
co-operative basis is the best and most effective method to effect 
amalgamation of collieries, should this be found necessary in national 
interests. There may, however, be certain legal difficulties in 
effecting voluntary amalgamation. The Central and the State Gov¬ 
ernments should colhiborate with one another in obviating these 
difficulties by taking such steps, e.g., modifying the Mineral Conces¬ 
sion Rules suitably, bringing out uniformity in lease-terms etc. 

Question No. 15.—Yes, a reasonable period of time should be 
allowed to collieries to amalgamate voluntarily, where considered 
desirable. The length of period may be decided upon subsequently 
on the merits of individual cases. 

Question No. 16.—In our opinion it should first be ascertained 
whether compulsory amalgamation will serve any useful purpose 
or will be in the long-term interests of the nation as a whole. 
Amalgamation of collieries should be done as far as practicable on 
a voluntary and co-operative basis, only when found absolutely 
necessary in national interests. 

Question No. 17.—We would repeat what we have stated in our 
reply to question No. 16, viz., that the whole question of amalgama¬ 
tion has to be gone into once again with a view to ascertaining 
whether amalgamation will be of any benefit. After such an enquiry 
the nature of legislation is to be thought out. 

Question No. 18.—It is apprehended that there might be constant 
frictions amongst the partners and directors if amalgamated col¬ 
lieries be organised into limited companies (public or private). The 
best possible way to amalgamate is through co-operative organisa¬ 
tions. 

Question No. 19.—A colliery is valued at present on the basis of 
its area, worked and virgin; quality o'f coal, whether readily market¬ 
able or not; conditions of working, (water difficulties and natural 
disturbances etc.); present output and potential output capacities; 
machinery; siding accommodations; buildings and labour quarters; 
lease terms and royalty rates and such other items. There cannot 
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Tne any standardised method for the assessment of the values of coal¬ 
mines. 

A Committee of experts, comprising all major interests concern¬ 
ed, viz., the Government, proprietors and fully competent technical, 
man, might be formed for valuing individual mines. 

Question No. 20.—Yes, we think that the respective shares of 
owners of the amalgamated concerns should be fixed in proportion 
to the values of collieries as determined in our reply in question No. 
19 (above). 

Question No. 21.—Yes, the compensations for the unwilling col¬ 
liery owners should be fixed in terms of the value of their collieries. 
The payment should be made, as far as practicable, in cash and in 
one single instalment by the whiling owners of the remaining col¬ 
lieries contributed according to their share values. If, however, an 
agreement is reached between the willing and unwilling colliery 
owners in regard to the payment of such compensations, payment 
may be made as mutually agreed upon. 

Question No. 22.—Yes, there is every possibility of some reduc-- 
tion in the strength of labour and clerical and other staff as a result 
of the amalgamation of collieries and accelerated mechanisation of 
these units. It is not possible at this stage to assess the extent of 
reduction; this will depend upon circumstances. In the context of 
the existing acute position of unemployment in this country, the 
problem of employing such labour and staff may be found to be a 
difficult one. 

Question No. 23.—Goverpment’s decision regarding amalgamation 
appears to have been based on the recommendations made by the 
Indian Coalfields Committee, 1946 and the Working Party for the 
Coal Industry, 1951. None of these Committees had gone into this 
question in details. The idea of amalgamation seems to have been 
borrowed from Britain where this question had assumed great 
importance for a number of years and is based on erroneous con¬ 
clusions that small mines are generally wasteful, uneconomic and 
much coal is lost in barriers. It has now been established that less 
of coal in barriers or in mining is in no way greater in smaller units 
than in larger ones where coal has to be left in panel barriers. Most 
of the smaller collieries are also machanised to the extent necessary 
imder Indian conditions. The Association is, therefore, of the view 
that the terms of reference of the Committee should be enlarged 
so as to include examination of tljis question in details and to recom¬ 
mend to the Government, whether or not, in the present state of 
development of these mines, amalgamation will be desirable, neces¬ 
sary or feasible in national interests. The Association urges upon', 
the Amalgamation Committee to address the Government suitably 
in this regard. 
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Reply to Questionnaire by the National Association of Colliery' 
Manageti (Indian Branch). 

1. We are of the opinion that the minimum size of a colliery 
property should be in the region of 500 bighas. An ideal size would 
be 2,000 bighas depending however in both cases on the number of 
workable seams present. 

The ideal shape of a property is rectangular with a dimensional 
ratio of 2 on the strike to 1 on the dip. An ideal minimum output 
would be in the order of 10,000 tons per month rising to 30,000 in 
the larger properties. 

2. The factors, which in our opinion should be given consideration 
for: 


(a) Amalgamation of Small Collieries. 

(b) Adjustment of Boundaries are; —(A)(i) Amalgamation of 
small properties should not be attempted for amalgamation’s sake; 

(ii) Careful consideration of each individual case of amalgama¬ 
tion must be made of practical mining problems which may arise. 

These considerations include: — 

(a) Problem of efficient management. 

(b) The methods of working already being carried out. 

(c) The extent and position of existing and future goaf areas. 

(d) The extent and position of fire areas. 

(e) Pumping problems. 

(f) Geological disturbances and other salient features of the 

properties to be amalgamated. 

(g) Siding capacities and the position of existing siding. 

(B) (i) Natural features both surface and underground. 

(ii) Position of Roads and Railways and means of access & egress 
to the properties both on the surface and underground. 

3. We are of the opinion that where mines are quarrying coal the 
creation of large units by amalgamation should facilitate mechanisa¬ 
tion and production of coal at a lower cost per ton. Bearing in mind 
that a large capital expenditure will have to be made to purchase 
new and suitable machinery for this mechanisation, we feel that it 
would be false economy to attempt mechanisation of large quarried 
without careful selection of machinery. 

4 Amalgamation should release machinery but we feel that this 
machinery may not be of much use elsewhere because of Its age 
and general unsuitability. 
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5. We are agreed that difficulties in amalgamation will arise 
in amalgamating contiguous collieries where such conditions men¬ 
tioned in the question apply. It is impossible to give definite 
remedial suggestions until individual cases are made known to us. 

6. We feel that boundaries of collieries should be drawn as far 
as possible in relation to such features as natural disturbances, 
Railways and Rivers but roads and jores are not so important, 

7. We are unanimous in reply to the question that amalgamation 
of collieries should take place, where different seams on the same 
property are leased out to different parties, irrespective of the 
quality and output of coal. 

8. We are of the opinion that amalgamation of collieries will 
ease the problem of coal transport if sidings and railway yards are 
reorganised to suit the amalgamated collieries. 

9. As a purely technical body, we have no comment to offer on 
this question. 

10. We are agreed that amalgamation of collieries will facilitate 
the introduction of stowing. 

U. In principle we arc of the opinion that there could be consi¬ 
derable advantages in amalgamation of collieries but these advant¬ 
ages v/ill differ' widely with each individual case and, in fact, in 
some cases, diflnite disadvantages may arise. 

12, 13 & 14. Again, as purely technical body, we have no com¬ 
ment to make on these questions. 

15. We feel h period of 5 years would be suitable to allow 
collieries to amalgamate voluntarily but during this period strict 
control of working must be maintained by some technical body on 
which all interested parties are represented. 

16. Once again, as a purely technical body, we have no comment 
to make on the que'dden. 

17. We arc of the opinion that the Central Government working 
through an impartial corporate body would be the best agency to 
ensure the amalgamation of collieries whether voluntarily or 
compulsorily. 

18. We are unanimously agreed tiiat a Limited Company either 
Public or Private is the only answer to the question. 

19. As far as we are aware there seems to be no standard 
.method of valuation' where a willing buyer and a willing seller 
agree on a sale, but we feel that any valuation must depend in the 
following features; — 

(1) Capital Invested. 

(2) Fixed Asset. 

(3) Movable assets. 

(4) Reserves of Coal available. 

(5) General condition of the property. 
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20. We feel that respective shares of the owners of collieries 
.-should be fixed in proportion to the value of their collieries to be 
amalgamated. 

21. Compensation to an owner who does not wish to take part 
in any concern formed by amalgamation should be decided by an 
impartial body as envisaged in our answer to question No. 17 and 
the compensation should be paid in cash and without delay. 

22. We are not of the opinion that unemployment will be 
caused by amalgamation, in fact )yc feel that with greater eventual 
output the labour force may have to be increased. It is possible, 
however, that some readjustment of staff and labour will have to 
take place. 

23. We arc of the unanimous opinion that before amalgamation 
of any property is to be carried out, a body representing all sheds ol 
technical opinion should be formed to advise the Government of the 
practical implications of proposed amalgamation and whether the 
project in each individual case is feasible or not. 

(Sd.) J. J. T. KEEGAN, 
Honorary Secretary. 
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Reply to questionnaire of the Committee on the amalgamation of- 

COLLIERIES, submitted BY THE INDIAN MiNF, MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 

1. Keeping the present condition of workings in view it is consi¬ 
dered that no amalgamated unit with seams within 500 ft. below 
the surface should produce anything loss than 12,000 tons a month; 
but as a technical body, we are not happy with the present state 
of the workings of small collieries. We do envisage that for produc¬ 
tion. of increased output as stipulated in the Second Five-Year Plan 
it would be necessary to mechanise the amalgamated units to a 
much, higher level than what is existing to-day and work at greater 
depths. It is our opinion that a well mechanised mine should pro¬ 
duce at least 2,000 tons a day to justify capital outlay on mechanisa¬ 
tion. The life pi such a colliery should be estimated at not less than 
60 years to assure a full return on the capital invested. The area 
of the amalgamated units would, consequently, depend up on the 
factors mentioned above. 

Except in the case of highly pitching seams we consider that the 
shape of a property should be as near to square as possible and if 
possible the lengths along dip and strike should be in the ratio of 
1 to 2. 

2. (a) Contiguity of the properties, Geological features such as 
faults, dykes etc. surface features, economical output and condi¬ 
tion of the mines. 

(b) To take full advantage of geological and geographical fea¬ 
tures like faults, dykes, etc. so that loss of coal in barriers, stone 
work etc. could be minimised. This will naturally differ as bet¬ 
ween open cast and underground mines. 

3. We consider that amalgamation will facilitate mechanisation, 
but we doubt whether this will produce coal at a low price. 

4. We do consider that a certain amount of machineries will be 
released for use elsewhere. . Their use, however, will depend on 
the condition, capacity etc. 

5. We envisage certain amount of technical difficulties but these 
are amenable to solution. Each case has to be considered on its own 
merits. 

6. Yes, as far as practicable. 

7. Such type of fragmentation is most undersirable and is worse 
than dividing a property into several small fragments each contain¬ 
ing all the seams available. Proper measure of safety and proper 
rotation of working is not possible in such cases. Government 
should require statutory powers (a) to stop such practice without. 
delay and (b) to amalgamate all such workings immediately. 

Note: —Such cases of fragmentation are now on the increase. 


10 « 
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8. Large number of small collieries generally mean large number 
of sidings and as such much time is lost in placing wagons to the 
individual sidings. Amalgamation will result in lesser number of 
sidings where larger number of wagons can be placed. This will 
mean saving in pilot time and consequent increase in pilot capacity. 
Considering all these aspects it appears that the coal transport pro¬ 
blems may be eased to a certain extent. 

9. We consider that under similar condition a mine falling under 
■category (c) is more economical than a mine belonging to categories 
(a) or (b). 

10. The need for stowing to achieve conservation where thick 
seams and/or contiguous seams are depillared is undisputed. Large 
scale hydraulic stowing is a highly technical process and the small 
collieries have neither the technical ability nor the financial means 
to introduce stowing. Even in cases of large collieries it has been 
seen that they avoid introduction of stowing on grounds of econo¬ 
mics only. Considering all aspects it seems that though amalga¬ 
mation will help formation of stowing schemes, a reorientation of 
policy is necessary to make stowing adoptable on a larger scale. 
Such reorientation of policy will consist of making finance readily 
available to Coal Companies. 

11. The small collieries all sandwitched in a limited area with 
irregular shapes and each having its own programme of work make 
areas containing available reserves of coal unworkable at a future 
date. Such unplanned mining will also make certain areas more 
hazardous to mining as goaves containing either water, or gas or fire 
or all of these will surround such areas- It is reckoned that about 
15 to 20% of coal may be lost due to this reason alone. Difficult 
angular areas are generally not worked as water trouble, lead etc. 
in such areas become prohibitive. Coursing of ventilation in such 
odd places is also difficult. And it is not infrequent that Sec. 22 of 
the Indian Mines Act is clamped on sqch areas. The overall ad¬ 
vantages of amalgamation of collieries and readjustment of bound¬ 
aries will be (a) better planning, (b) efficient supervision, (c) in¬ 
creased safety, (d) higher recovery of coal, (c) bettter welfare 
amenities to labour, (f) increased efficiency, (g) standarisation of 
equipments and (h) better control of labour employed. 

12 & 13. Yes, the facts enumerated will be the real obstacles in 
the way of amalgamation and adjustment of irregular boundaries. 
Immediate nationalisation of royalties is the solution to this pro¬ 
blem. 

14. We do not envisage voluntary amalgamation of collieries. It 
has to be done by promulgation of necessary legislation. 

15. We suggest compulsory amalgamation and we also suggest 
that after a decision has been taken by the Government on this 
issue no time should be lost in enforcing the decision forthwith. 

16. Ordinance- 

17. A statutory authority constituted of Government representa¬ 
tives and eminent mining engineers representing Indian Mine 
Managers’ Association, Mining, Geological and Metalhirgical 
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Institute of India and such other recognised technical bodies connect¬ 
ed with the mining industry. This statutory body should have powers 
to co-opt such members as it finds necessary. 

18. Public limited companies. 

19. Broadly speaking the basis of valuation are (a) value of plant 
and equipment (b) profitability of the concern (c) life of the por- 
perty (d) accumulated reserves that are tramsferable. All other 
factoi's fall into one of other of these four categories. The best me¬ 
thod would be by assessing (a) the book value of the plant, equip¬ 
ment etc. and the reserves (b) the profitability on the basis of the 
income tax returns (c) the proved reserves of coal in the property 

(d) mining conditions (e) siding facilities. 

20. Yes. 

21. Yes. This has to be settled by the organisation itself. The 
payment will have to be settled by negotiation. 

22. We envisage' certain adjustment in categories but no overall 
reduction of labour in view of the increased output for the next 
Five Year Plan. When collicrie.s will be amalgamated the labour 
strength may temporarily be disturbed. There will not be any 
overall reduction in amalgamated collieries considering that these 
collieries will employ increased labour for increased output. 

23. In br'ief the following advantages accrue by operating in lar¬ 
ger units, particularly in the Jharia Coalfield, but also to a great 
extent in other fields. 

(a) Planned utilisation of coal. 

(b) Standardisation of equipment and scope for developing 

their manufacture in India. 

(c) Proper training and amenities to employees. 

(d) Relief on transport, reduction in siding and pilot re¬ 

quirements. 

(e) Much of the coal that is worked by underground methods 

which place severe restrictions on output can bo work¬ 
ed by open cast methods. This, and not stowing offers 
the best means for conservation in most of the shallow 
mines. 

(f) Simplification of the present adminkstrative machinery 

for enforcing controls on quality of supplies to Railways 
and other consumers, allocation of wagons etc. 

(g) Reduction of overhead administration charges. 

In the Jharia and Raniganj Coalfields alone of the 684 mines, 361 
produce less than 2500 tons a month. If these alone were to be 
amalgamated to produce at least 2500 tons a month—the total num¬ 
ber of mines would be reduced to about 400 and if the minimum out¬ 
put is planned at 10,000 tons per month the number would be fur¬ 
ther reduced to 161. The advantages of operation from all the view 
points stated above will thus be obvious. 

For Indian Mine Managers’ 
Association. 

Sd/- 

Honorary Secretary. 



APPENDIX C V 

Chamber’s Replies from Bharat Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta 
TO THE Questionnaire issued by the Committee on Amalgamation 
of Small Collieries in Jharia Si Raniganj. 

Ans. to Q. Nos. 1 & 2.—Keeping in view stowing, safety of mine 
and other .factors, the proper area of a colliery should be minimum 
250 bigha.s with a minimum output of 5000 tons per month. As 
regards washing necessary in case of metallurgical coal, it should 
be at the consuming centre if possible. If not, it should be central 
or group washeries instead of individual. 

The deep seams of the collieries which are at a depth of 500 ft. 
or more may be amalgamated to make a bigger unit for better 
output and efficient working. 

Irregular boundaries may be straightened as far as possible, 
keeping in view the geological disturbances like faults of high 
throw and thick dykes etc. 

Ans. to Q. No. 3.—In case of mines quarrying coal, bigger units 
may provide greater scope for mechanisation and output. But the 
ratio of over-burden to the deposits must always be a guiding 
factor in this connection. 

Alls, to Q. No. 4.--Amalgamation will not necessarily release 
machineries excepting a few ones which again would not be useful 
in the amalgamated units, as in such cases bigger sized and more 
powerful machinery would have to be installed which again would 
involve foreign exchange etc. 

Ans. to Q. No. 5.—In contiguous areas each working a seam in 
different stages such as development and depillaring difficulties are 
likely to arise. Each case will have to be studied on its own merits. 
Experience and mining technique maj^ be able to solve such diffi¬ 
culties to a large extent. 

Ans. to Q. No. 6.—Yes. 

Ans. to Q. No. 7.—Amalgamation of the interests working 
different seams will not help where the workings of seams in coal 
mines have been extensively done. 

Ans. to Q. No. 8.—Amalgamation of collieries will not necessarily 
ease the transport problem as at present it will be found there are 
many sidings in one colliery at different points. Besides there are 
many joint sidings serving more than one colliery. So amalgation 
will not help to minimise the time taken for shunting and grouping 
wagons from one place to another and the like. 

Ans. to Q. No. 9.—Generally, the larger the output the cheaper 
the cost of production under similar conditions. But it must not 
be forgotten that a small colliery with a lower output in favourable 
conditions may be found to be a more efficient and economic unit 
than a large producer under unfavourable conditions. So the 
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deciding factor is the thickness of the seam and the working depth 
and other mining conditions and also the capacity of the unit to 
produce and availability of transport. 

Ans. to Q. No. 10.—In the opinion of the Chamber, amalgamation 
is not necessary in order to enable collieries to stow. Some col¬ 
lieries are in a position to stow either with or by the installation of 
crushers. There are many examples where the problem is not one 
of financing and transport of sand but non-availability of supply of 
sand itself. 

Ans. to Q. No. 11.—Amalgamation of collieries as referred to in 
Chamber’s reply to Question Nos. 1 & 2 above and readjustment of 
boundaries are likely to lead to less coal being lost in barriers and 
advantage in working particularly the deeper seams, by greater 
mechanisation and other factors. 

Ans. to Q. Nos. 12 & 13.—In fact, there may be several inter¬ 
mediary royalty receivers in respect of the same colliery and there 
may be different royalty receivers in respect of contiguous collieries 
which are to be amalgamated and the rates may also vary but these 
•are not insuperable difficulties. The main thing in this connection 
is that the royalty receivers should grant the necessary outstroke 
rights without any wayleave charges. 

Ans. to Q. Nos, 14 & 15.—Voluntary amalgamation of collieries is 
desirable and Government should request the parties for amalga¬ 
mation of the units within three years’ time. Failing this, Govern¬ 
ment may take necessary steps in this direction. 

Ans. to Q, No. 16.—Statutory body by the Central Government 
may be necessary in case voluntary amalgamation suggested is not 
done within 3 years. 

Ans. to Q. No. 17.—Voluntary amalgamation of small collieries 
should be encouraged under the direction of the Statutory Body as 
stated before. 

Ans. to Q No. 18.—If the parties concerned cannot voluntarily 
agree on some other form of organisation, then the formation of a 
limited company—private or public—with the participating col¬ 
lieries as share-holders in proportion to the value of their properties 
may be attempted. 

Ans. to Q. No. 19.—There is no. set method for valuation. But 
it depends upon various factors, such as value of wasting assets 
anticipated profit, value of fixed assets as buildings etc. and value 
of moveable assets such as machinery and plant etc., area of the 
property and deposits and quality of coal etc. and working condi¬ 
tions of the Mine etc. 

Ans. to Q. No. 20.—Yes. 

Ans. to Q. No. 21.—Yes, the payment can be made by the new 
organisation either in lump sum or by instalment by mutual agree¬ 
ment and so long the amount is not fully paid, it would be a charge 
on the new organisation. 

Ans. to Q. No. 22.—Yes, the amalgamation will lead to reduction 
ol labour and technical staff to a certain extent. 



APPENDIX C VI 

Reply to the Questionnaire on the Amalgamation of Collieries by 

Indian National Mineworkers’ Federation, Dhanbad. 

1. In our opinion the proper area of a colliery will depend upon 
a number of seams, their thickness and the depth at which they 
occur. For the purpose of implementing the Government directions 
as staled in the Question No. 1 of the Questionnaire of the minimum 
capacity of a property should not be less than at least 25,000 tons of 
coal per month. In the present background this may be difficult of 
immediate achievement. We, therefore, suggest that the minimum 
production should not be less than 10,000 tons per month. 

The shape should be rectangular as far as possible. The shape 
will also be determined by faults and other geological and geographi¬ 
cal conditions. 

2. The following factors should be considered;— 

(a) for amalgamation of collieries: 

(i) That it should lead to proper utilisation of the coal re¬ 

sources and minimise the avoidable waste of coal by 
adopting sound mining methods and resorting to mea¬ 
sures like stowing. 

(ii) That it should be in a position 1,o avoid undue loss of 

coal in barriers. 

(iii) That it should have the financial resources to resort to 

mechanisation including washing and efficient methods 
of mining as also to take adequate safety measures in¬ 
cluding stowing. 

(iv) That it should be an economic unit and be capable of 

providing housing and other facilities and amenities to 
labour. 

(v) That it could be technically equipped to cope with faulted 

areas and could have the adequate resources to take 
measures against fire etc- which may endanger adjoin¬ 
ing mines. 

(vi) That it should be able to give increased production with 

a view to meeting the requirements as envisaged in the 
2nd Five Year Plan. 

(b) For adjustment of boundaries: 

(i) That the coal lost due to irregular shape and boundaries 

be recovered. 

(ii) That proper exploitation of our coal resources takes place. 

3. Yes. 

4. Yes. But the utility of the Haulages, Engines and other equip¬ 
ments thus released will depend upon their conditions and capacity. 
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5. Yes, there may be difficulties in certain cases. Such diffi¬ 
culties can be overcome by proper isolation and panelised workings 
and in certain cases by driving drifts. Each case will have to be 
judged on its own merits as the problem in a particular set of condi¬ 
tions will have a solution which may not be applicable in other 
cases. A proper survey of the workings will be necessary for this 
purpose. 

Further we like to add that in view of the modern method of 
mining including stowing etc. the amalgamation will help in re¬ 
moving the difficulties as apprehended. 

6.. Yes, as far as possible. 

7. Yes. 

8. Yes, amalgamation of collieries will definitely help to improve 
the position of coal transport to a considerable extent. It will lessen 
the burden on the lines as well as pilot capacity. It will also im¬ 
prove the turnover of wagons. 

9. As stated in our reply to Question No. 1 above, we are of 
definite opinion that collieries producing less than 25,000 tons a 
month will not be economic units. They will not have the resources 
to adopt sound mining methods or to resort to mechanisation or to 
have proper technical personnel or to give proper amenities and 
facilities to the workers. 

10. Wo feel that amalgamation of collieries will enable them to 
resort to stowing for conservation and safety. The method of stow¬ 
ing will, however, depend on the situation of the mine. In some 
cases construction of rope-ways for carrying sand for stowing will 
be possible and practicable; in other cases hydraulic stowing with 
crushed materials will have to be resorted to. 

n. The overall advantages of amalgamation of collieries and read¬ 
justment of boundaries will be as follows:— 

(i) It will lead to concentration of output. 

(ii) Haulage and pumping problems will be easier. 

(iii) Coal locked up in barriers or unsuitable position will be 

recovered. 

(iv) Office and establishment costs may be reduced. 

(v) Existing machineries will be utilised to their full capacity 

and surplus, if any, could be utilised elsewhere. 

(vi) Better planning and higher output will be possible. 

(vii) It will lead to better supervision and better utilisation 
of technical man-power. 

(viii) It will be in a position to provide better amenities to 
labour. 

(ix) It will lead to better organisation of workers and streng¬ 
then the trade union movement. 

12. Yes, the facts stated may give rise to some difficulties. The 
solution would lie in unification of royalty and getting rid of inter¬ 
mediaries. The State should be the only royalty holder and the 
rate of royalty should be uniform. 
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13. The difficulties mentioned can be overcome by the suggestion 
we have made in our reply to question No. 12. 

14. There is no possibility of voluntary amalgamation in our 
opinion. Compulsory amalgamation is the only alternative. There 
may be legal difficulties regarding payment of royalty. Legislation 
to implement the suggestion made in our reply to question No. 12 
will be necessary. 

15. No time should be given. 

16. In fact it is a matter for legal experts to deal with. In our 
opinion the Central Government should forthwith proceed with 
legislation in consultation with the State Governments. 

17. A statutory body including experts should be set up for the 
purpose or in the alternative the proposed Coal Commission should 
have the power to ensure amalgamation of collieries and to take 
over the collieries refusing to amalgamate. 

18. We do not approve of the forms envisaged under private 
Limited Companies and Partnership firms, because they lead to 
exploitation. In our opinion co-operative system is the best. But 
whatever may be the. form we are of opinion that the interest of the 
State and the labour should be duly represented. 

19. The valuation of a colliery property depends upon:— 

(i) Geographical situation, size and shape of the property. 

(ii) The geological conditions prevalent. 

(iii) The way in which the mine has been worked previously. 

(iv) Condition of the workings. 

(v) Mining difficulties such as fire, water, gas etc. 

(vi) Number of proved coal seams, their thickness, the layers 

in between, depth of workings accessibility, quality of 
the coal and the total reserves. 

(vii) The buildings, quarters and bungalows. 

(viii) Machinery and other equipments, workshops and power¬ 
houses, if any. 

(ix) Siding facilities and proximity to roads and railways. 

(x) Number, location and condition of shafts and outlets 
and their fittings. 

(xi) Other assets if any and liabilities. 

20. Yes. 

21. A colliery owner refusing to join amalgamation forfeits the 
claim to compensation. 

22. We do not feel that there will be any appreciable reduction 
in the labour strength by amalgamation. Rather new avenues of 
employment will be created by the introduction, of stowing washing 
etc. and this can absorb the labour if at all rendered surplus by 
amalgamation, more so in view of the target set up for the produc¬ 
tion of coal in the Second Five Year Plan. 
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23. We feel that amalgamation of collieries is only a step forward 
toward nationalisation which is absolutely essential for proper 
utilisation of our natural resources. The private sector is naturally 
interested only in its profits and it is too much to expect that they 
will forego their personal interest for the sake of the country. They 
will work a mine in a way that brings them maximum profits in the 
shortest possible time and they will not hesitate to ruin a mine if it 
helps them. Amalgamation of collieries is only a longdelayed step in 
the direction of nationalisation and we welcome it to that extent. But 
we feel that the only permanent solution of solving the problems 
confronting the coal industry lies in ultimate nationalisation of the 
coal industry. 

(Sd.) Deven Sen, 

General Secretary, 

Indian National Mineworkers’ Federation, 

Dhanbad. 
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In answer to the Questionnaire of the Committe on the Amalga¬ 
mation OF Collieries from the Indian Mine Workers’ Federation. 

1 . To work a Coal Mine according to the standard of scientific 
mining with a contented labour force a mine will be required to 
produce 25,000 to 30,000 tons of coal a month. The area of such a 
mine will vary according to the availability of coal seams in it. 

2. Amalgamation of small collieries is necessary; 

(a) To avoid wasteful and unscientific mining, 

(b) to introduce proper safety measures and arrange for stow¬ 

ing etc., 

(c) to introduce required mechanisation for lightening the 

workload on the labourers and increasing output. 

3. The creation of large units will facilitate machanisation and 
also minimise the cost. By “Cost” it should be understood the 
usual cost in a big mine fulfilling the requirements of scientific min¬ 
ing and labour legislation. 

4. Probably not, because, the existing ^equipments in the small 
collieries are very small in number and are mostly unsuitable for 
use in the bigger mines. 

5. There might be some technical difficulties, but not insur¬ 
mountable, because such difficulties are faced in the big mines and 
successfully overcome by the judicious use of running technique. 

6. This is a purely technical question beyond our knowledge. 

7. Yes, with the help of necessary powers, and if necessary, by 
improving the Statute itself. 

8. Naturally it should lead to some rationalisation of Wagon Dis¬ 
tribution, by reducing the number of sidings and by increasing 
the number of wagons in the individual sidings. 

9. Under similar conditions, the bigger the unit the more economic 
it will be. 

10 . Generally, it is so with certain variations depending on the 
location and stage of extraction etc. 

11 . Amalgamation of small mines will go to improve the condi¬ 
tion of mining, improve the condition of work and also improve the 
condition of the labourers. 

12 . Naturally, some legal difficulties will arise unless a proper 
legal remedy is found out. In our opinion, it will be best to wipe 
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out these intermediary interests by paying the royalty holders some 
compensation on a graduated scale with the object of rehabilitation 
only- 

13. Same, as in the above para. 

14. Voluntary amalgamation of collieries is unlikely. Most pro¬ 
bably the properties have to be first Nationalised and then 
amalgamated on the basis of shares paid in the way of compensation, 
with the Government participation in the shape of investment and 
overall control. 

15- We do not think it necessary. 

16. Nationalisation of collieries which are required to be amal¬ 
gamated. Nationalisation of Royalties and other intermediary in¬ 
terests. 

17. Appointment of a Statutory Body representing the interests 
of the owners and the Government, with the association of mining 
experts and labour representatives, in advisory capacity. 

18. No foi-m, excepting a public limited company with govern¬ 
ment participation and under government control, will be suitable, 

19. This is purely a commercial question. 

20. The shares in the amalgamated concern should be fixed in 
proportion to the equitable compensation paid to each owner. 

21. The interest of such an owner should be bought up. The com¬ 
pensation should be based on the valuation of the property. The 
Government should buy his interests if no other buyer is found. 

22. We don’t think any reduction in the labour force will be neces¬ 
sary. Workers, becoming surplus because of the introduction of 
machinery could be absorbed in other places as the total output will 
increase. 

23. Amalgamation of collieries should be done at the earliest, if 
possible by consent, if not by Nationalisation. 


The Indian 

Mine Workers’ Federation 

H. O. Dhanbad. 
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Express Letter. No. 5657-TT New Delhi, dated 5-2-1956 from the 

Government of IndiAj Ministry of Railways (Railway Roard) 

To 

The Secretary, 

CoMivUTTEE ON Amalgamation of Small 
Collieries in Jharia-and Raniganj, 

C/0 Coal Board, 1, Council House Street, 

Calcutta-1. 

Dear Sir, 

Sub: Amalgamation of Collieries. 

Ref: Your letter No. GC9/10505 

dated 20.12.1955. 

With reference to your letter quoted above I am directed to 
state that the above matter was referred to the General Managers, 
Eastern and South Eastern Railways in so far as the aspects which 
impinge on Railway operation are concerned; and the following re¬ 
marks are offered:— 

On the South Eastern Railway there are five Depot Stations 
namely, Radhanagar, Chowrashi, Bhaga, Bhojudih and Mohuda. The 
collieries on the first four Depots are all of fairly substantial size 
and very little amalgamation is considered possible. The position, 
however, is different in the case of Mohuda sphere where there are 
numerous collieries and these can with advantage be amalgamated. 

Views on the relevant paras of the questionnaire are as follows: — 

Para 4 .—There are 1, 2 or more sidings serving numerous 
small collieries adjacent to one another in Mohuda sphere, but as 
most of these collieries are served by one long siding in which load¬ 
ing accommodation is given, it is doubtful whether any permanent 
way material can be rendered surplus. The working time of these 
pilots can however be curtailed to a large extent if the small collie¬ 
ries are amalgamated into one. 

, Amalgamation of collieries will release haulage, engines and 
other equipment for development elsewhere and arrangements 
should simultaneously be made for concentrated loading at a few 
points, so that the number of sidings which have to be worked by 
the Railway is limited to the least. In order to do this. Collieries 
should develop internal haulage from various pits to the central 
loading point. If allotment could be controlled to get block loads or 
half block loads from the collieries at these heavy loading points, 
pilotage would 'be reduced and movement aided. 
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Para. 6.—^The boundaries of collieries should as far as possible 
be drawn* in relation to surface features like roads, railway lines, 
faults, whose throws are big and dykes which are very thick. It is 
preferable to keep the boundary as far as possible along a straight 
line. If, however, the hydraulic sand stowing is adopted in seams 
which occur at a considerable depth, the above need not be observed 
except under important buildings, bridges and culverts and under 
important busy main lines where any restrictions on speed might 
affect the capacity of the line. 

Para 8.—It is on this matter that amalgamation is likely to 
yield its most fruitful results as far as the Railways are concerned. 
Concentrated loading will be possible by amalgamation of small 
collieries and this will reduce pilot working hours. Further, loading 
in half and full rakes would also be possible thus lightening the bur¬ 
den on the base Depot Stations. This in its turn will lead to reduced 
detention to wagons and improved wagon turn-round. Number of 
indents will be less and therefore a very large amount of clerical 
work that has to be performed now in screening indents oan be re¬ 
duced. Purchase, inspection and distribution of loco coal can also 
be better organised. 

Amalgamation of collieries can ease the problem of Coal trans¬ 
port provided this is followed up by other measures as indicated 
against para. 4. To what extent big consumers are benefited will 
depend upon the pattern of allotments made by the Coal Commis¬ 
sioner. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) S. S. Kapur, 

Dy. Director, Traffic (Trans), 
Railway Board, 



SECTION D. 


EVIDENCE OF SOME OF THE WITNESSES. 




APPENDIX D I 


Evidence of Shri R.K, Ramadhyani, I.C.S. (Secretary to the 
Govt, of India, Ministry of Natural Resources and 
Scientific Research). 

Chairman: We wish to have the benefit of your views with re¬ 
gard to the problem we have been asked to study. There are 
various doubts in the minds of many people including some of our 
members- Do you think that amalgamation as a policy has been 
accepted by Government and the only question so far as this Com¬ 
mittee is concerned is to find out a workable scheme to implement 
the policy? 

Sri Ramadhyani: My impression is that this was not initiated by 
the Government of India in the first instance. It came to the fore¬ 
front as a result of the recommendations of various Committees. 
Amalgamation had been accepted as a policy. The question now is 
how to set about it. 

Chairman: That is the interpretation we have also made with, 
regard to the policy. We have been told that there are small collie¬ 
ries which are uneconomic today and if they are amalgamated they 
would be economic. Do you agree? 

Sri Ramadhyani: Put in those terms it is difficult to say, yes or 
no. After all “economic” is a term, which has relation to various 
circumstances. First of all, I think, it is to be decided what exactly 
is meant by small collieries and then to consider whether economics 
is necessarily a part of it and what part of it. I think there are 
various ideas. Some people think of collieries which are small in 
size. But there are collieries which are large in size but have got 
low output and low reserves of coal. I must therefore, say that a 
number of factors go into the question of determining a small col¬ 
liery. Small should be in terms of the capital investment in it for 
the time being and of the potentiality for capital investment of the 
leaseholder himself. If a colliery has got very little capital invest¬ 
ment and no potential capacity of investment many consequences 
follow. Its output is low. If any measure is to be taken to increase, 
its output by way of a scheme of stowing or mechanisation or bene- 
ficiation it would be beyond its capacity altogether and would re¬ 
quire more capital Investment, If a colliery has a low output and 
it intends to increase its output and has got potentiality for capital 
investment for its development it has a big potential capacity for 
increasing the output and it is not small A colliery is small when 
It has small capacity and when its means are small. Its output is 
low because of its low potential It may also carry with it reserves 
which are correspondingly small. The question should therefore 
be considered from these aspects the investment capacity and the 
potential capacity to maintain it in a modem sense. Economics is a 
question linked to it but not exclusively. A colliery may have very 
little capital potential and a small output and may still be perfectly 
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economic, if it is giving a good return to the owner. I cannot say 
that the small colliery is necessarjily uneconomic. But it has no 
potentiality for expansion. It cannot instal stowing plant as it in¬ 
volves capital investment for plant and equipment. A colliery which 
is economic in the sense that it is able to pay its way niay still be a 
small colliery with a small potential. 

Chairman: How far can mechanisation be a factor in deciding 
upon a scheme of amalgamation? 

Sri Ramadhyani: The question of small collieries is to be looked 
into from the angle of requirements immediately and in the future. 
We want first of all to make sure that collieries are worked in such 
a way that reserves of coal as existing in the colliery are extracted 
fully and the quality is kept up. We want large outputs. The ques¬ 
tion of mechanisation is diversified into the question of equipping a 
colliery suitably for extracting coal to the maximum possible extent, 
beneficiating it if necessary and for increasing output by using me¬ 
chanical equipments. We should consider whether .small collieries 
can continue as such with all that a small output undoubtedly means. 
Amalgamation is going to be an advantage by creating units with 
facilities for washing, stowing and other modern measures- It would 
be necessary to have modern collieries with capacity to provide cer¬ 
tain minimum standard facilities to labour. Amalgamation is to be 
carried out taking all these aspects into account and an amalgamated 
unit should be capable of fulfilling these criteria. 

Chairman: Is maintenance of washing or stowing equipment to 
be the criterion for amalgamation? 

Sri Ramadhyani: Not in all cases. In some cases there may be 
no need for washing and stowing equipment is not required. 

Chairman: There are some proposals from the Industry that the 
present scams may be allowed to be worked as they are doing. Vir¬ 
gin seams should be amalgamated. Do you think it to be a practical 
proposition for amalgamation? 

Sri Ramadhyani: Prima facie I do not see any cause why it 
should be more difficult or easier. The same problems will arise. Se¬ 
condly some of the working seams are seams, which we are aware, 
are not properly exploited. I do not know to what extent non-amal¬ 
gamation will affect them. 

Chairmans The amalgamation would be for new seams. The ex¬ 
isting seams would be worked according to the present arrange¬ 
ments. The production, purchase and sale would be under separate 
arrangements. So far as now seams are concerned they would amal¬ 
gamate. The separate organisations would continue until the work¬ 
ing seams are exhausted. 

Sri Ramadhyani: I do not see how it is going to be of advantage 
and how it is going to serve the objects of amalgamation. Take 
the case of No. 10 seam. It is being worked by a number of collie¬ 
ries. The advantage of amalgamating them are big. If they are not 
amalgamated the prime motive for amalgamation would be defeated. 
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Chairman: Some people say that good quality coal pnly requires 
amalgamation, and that ihferior quality coal need not be conserved. 
So far as collieries producing inferior quality coal are concerned 
amalgamation is not necessary. 

Sri Ramadhyani: I believe there is not very much superior coal 
left and more and more the country will have to depend on infe¬ 
rior coal in the coming years. 

Chairman: Then you say that whether the coal is of high quality 
or low quality there is no difference and amalgamation is desirable. 

Sri Ramadhyani: Generally speaking amalgamation cannot be 
based on the quality of coal. It is not as if we have unlimited re¬ 
serves of any quality of coal. 

Chairman: Now the question of boundary. In the adjustment of 
boundaries the point is that there are some rights intervening, 
■^me rights belong to one and some to another. Adjustment will 
be difficult. Do you think that it should be done by legislation? 

Sri Ramadhyani: Yes. I think one of the objects of amalgamation 
is the elimination of boundaries. It is a question of readjustment 
of boundaries with modification of terms to the extent it is consi¬ 
dered desirable. The boundaries should be rationalised; it may be 
either by legislation or by agreement. In Bengal and Bihar the 
State Government is the lessor and the agreement should be bet¬ 
ween 1he Government and the lessee, I don’t sec that legislation 
will be necessary because the leases could be amended, if Rules 
under section 7 of the Mines and Minerals (Development and Re¬ 
gulation) are framed. 

Chairman: What form should this amalgamated unit should take 
place; partnership, Public Ltd. or Private Ltd. Co ? 

Sri Ramadhyani: The simple form may be the private limited 
company. 

Chairman: How will the colliery properties be valued? 

Sri Ramadhyani: Either by agreement or by arbitration which 
should be by a statutory body. 

Chairman: What would be the principles of valuation? 

Sri Ramadhyani: I would not like to make any suggestions. 
The valuation will depend on the assessment of movable and immo- 
able properties, shares, reserves etc. and also on the conditions of 
the lease. 

Chairman: If any colliery does not want to join a scheme of 
amalgamation what would be done? 

Sri Ramadhyani: Take over the property at the estimated value. 

Chairman: This Committee may make proposals for amalgama¬ 
tion. There should be some statutory authority to implement the 
scheme of amalgamation. They may have to listen to objections, 
decide upon how properties should be taken over etc. What should 
be the machinery to be set up? 
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Sri Ramadhyani: Tentative proposals may be put up which 
should be of a Departmental nature. A single officer might do it. 
There should be a Committee to examine the proposals, consider 
•objections or difficulties and decide whether they are valid or not. 

Chairman: Should it be temporary or permanent? 

Sri Ramadhyani: It may be temporary. Certain criteria should 
be laid down for the size of future collieries and they should be 
such that in future there should be no problem of collieries which 
cannot fulfil the objectives required. Territorial contiguity will be 
the main criterion for amalgamation. 

Chairman: Can this be entrusted to the Coal Board? 

Sri Ramadhyani: No reason why it should not be. 

Chairman: Or can the Coal Commission recommended by the 
^Estimates committee do it? 

Shi Ramadhyani: It can set up the machinery. 

Chairman: There are 672 collieries in Bengal and Bihar. Could 
you specify if any should be exempted? 

Sri Ramadhyani: It depends on the general principles. There may 
be isolated coilierics. Take Santhal Parganas for example, where 
there are no contiguous properties, it may not be worthwhile to do 
.anything. 

Sri Mohiuddin: It is required that the coal mines should adopt 
modern methods to carry out technical improvements etc. This 
Committee . will as in the terms of reference, recommend certain 
collieries for amalgamation. This will require capital. How do you 
think that the money could be raised by those collieries after 
amalgamation? 

Sri Ramadhyani: Loan may be raised or public subscription of 
share capital. 

Sri Mohiuddin: The existing owners of the collieries when 
amalgamated would naturally be the share-holders of the amalga¬ 
mated company. Do you think that the collieries would work in 
cooperation to make amalgamation successful or they would ham¬ 
per the work of amalgamation? 

Sri Ramadhyani: The question raised is very wide. I do not 
think I have found an attitude which makes me completely despair 
of any such cooperation once they have agreed that they should 
amalgamate. 

Sri Mohiuddin: As far as quarries and inclines are concerned, 
small collieries arc not agreeable. 

Sri Ramadhyani: I think then the State would have to intervene. 
If the collieries cannot work as a unit and if the State will not 
accept the continuance of the present state of affairs the State will 
have to step in. The whole question has come as a result of the 
findings that the present working of the collieries is not in accor¬ 
dance with what the State would desire. If that is accepted amal¬ 
gamation will have to be made possible one way or the other. Or 
the State must take over the mines. 
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Chairman: With your impression of the existing collieries why 
is it imperative that amalgamation should take place at once? 

Sri Ramadhyani: It is in the national interest. It will reduce the 
loss of coal. It is urgent in the case of coking coal as well as non¬ 
coking coal. Many collieries cannot carry out stowing because stow¬ 
ing schemes are expensive. A great deal of coal will be lost during 
depillaring if stowing is not cairicd out. In certain seams there is 
danger of fires. By amalgamation losses will be reduced as collie¬ 
ries will be in a better position to take those measures which are 
necessary. 

Sri Mbhiuddin: Because of Government control price and 
wagons are allotted it is said small units have survived. Without 
these extraneous circumstances which give an artificial value, they 
would not have a price for their coal and they would have to go 
out of production. Don’t you think this is correct? 

Sri Ramadhyani: No. I Don’t think so. If we do not control the 
price of coal it is by no means certain that it is the small collie¬ 
ries which will go out. Many big collieries may also suffer. The 
smaller ones may have much better staying power than the bigger 
ones. 

Sri Mohiuddin: Suppose the market is left to its own forces 
would not such collieries go out of existence? Suppose adequate, 
number of wagons is allotted to the large collieries? 

Sri Ramadhyani: By the allotment of wagons the installed capa¬ 
city of collieries is utilised. This would be to the benefit of all col¬ 
lieries. But allotment of wagons to certain collieries would amount 
to discrimination. 

Sri Kanti Mehta: What is the minimum economic unit of a col¬ 
liery? 

Sri Ramadhyani: I won’t say what should be the-output. I would 
say that the aim should be to have units of reasonable capacity and 
it may be wrong to aim at anything below 20,000 tons a month. 

Sri Nathwani: There is little chance of voluntary amalgamation; 
do you agree? 

Sri. Ramadhyani: Yes. 

Sri Nathwani: Should it then-be compulsory? 

Sri Ramadhyani: Yes. 

Sri Nathwani: I understood you to say that legislation is not 
necessary. Is it so? 

Sri Ramadhyani: I think legislation for compulsory amalgama¬ 
tion would be necessary. There may be a possibility that the ex¬ 
isting Mines and Minerals (Development and Regulation) Act could 
be amended to serve the purpose. 

Sri Nathwani: Is there no provision in the existing law? The 
Mines Act for example. 
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ori Raniadhyani: Not in the Mines Act but perhaps in the 
Mines and Minerals (Development and Regulation) Act. I am not 
sure of the legal point but some modification in the law may be 
necessary. 

Sri Nathwani: What would be the reasonable period by which 
the amalgamation could be done? 

Sri Ramadhyani'- The question depends on the determination 
with which the State and all concerned take up the job. 

Chairman: What would be the result of amalgamation on emp¬ 
loyment of labour? What should be clone with surplus labour? 

Sri Ramadhyani: I don’t think amalgamartion necessarily in¬ 
volved retrenchment of labour. Any surplus labour could be given 
employment in various jobs. 

Sri Morarka: Supposing 6 or 7 collieries have to bo amalga¬ 
mated. Each of these units should be separately valued. If any 
of the Collieries is unwilling to be amalgamated*' will the Gov¬ 
ernment take over that mine? Do you think it to be a practical way ? 

Sri Ramadhyani: Where there is some such difficulty Govern¬ 
ment may have to assist by way of loan or arrange exchange with 
some other property. There may be possibilities of exchange. 

Sri Morarka: You said the simplest organisation would be a 
private Ltd. Company. Is there any specific reason for recommend¬ 
ing private Limited Company? 

Sri Ramadhyani: I don’t say that private Limited company has 
got special advantage. Obviously it is the quickest one Wihich may 
be formed. 

Sri NaLhwani: Why not a partnership where everyone has a 
voice? 

Sri Ramadhyani: No objection. I think the private Limited 
Company is a simpler form. 4 or 5 persons join together and form 
ai company. 

Chairman: Do you think that in the legislation some time limit 
should be provided for voluntary amalgamation? 

Sri Ramadhyani' There should be a period for tentative propo¬ 
sals and a time limit for implementation of amalgamation. 

Sri Morarka: Would amalgamation ease the transport difficult¬ 
ies and siding facilities? 

Sri Ramadhyani: Yes, amalgamaition should result in economy 
in transport and facilitate in improving transport of coal. 

Sri Agarwalla: You have just now stated that Government has 
accepted! the policy of amalgamation and one of the reasons is the 
abnormal loss of coal. Can you substantiate? 

Sri Ramadhyani: Amalgamation is also necessary to secure 
better facilities for work, increasing production and probably im¬ 
proving the quality of coal by beneficiation. 

Sri Agarwalla'- Do you think there is more loss of coal in small 
collieries than in big collieries? 
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Sri Ramadhyani: It depends on how each colliery is worked. 

Sri Agarwalla: What is your impression? 

Sri Ramadhyani: There may be more loss of coal in small col¬ 
lieries. Big collieries are stowing and: are capable of stowing. 

Sri Agarwalla- If stowing is to be done in all collieries would 
the stowing materials be available? 

Sri Ramadhyani: I think stowing materials would be available. 
All possible ways should be explored for getting stowing materials. 
It would be possible to get the bulk of stowing materials. 

Sri Maulik: In June last year you as the Coal Commissioner 
discussed with the representatives of the industry the background 
of amalgamation of smaB collieries. Did you have in mind 
all collieries? 

Sri Ramadhyani'■ The background might have been different 
for different persons. My background was mostly on the terms 
which I have just now mentioned 

Sri Bhattacharyya: Amalgamation is a matter of policy. Is there 
any possibility of reaching the target of production unless small 
collieries are amalgamated into big units. What is the percentage of 
surplus capacity that a unit should have? 

Sri Ramadhyani: I would like to say that the target fixed for 
the Second Plan is not the be-all and end-all. We will have to look 
beyondi it. Probably 10 per cent would be the adequate surplus 
utilisation capacity. It may be more in individual cases. But 
10 per cent is^ the minimum. 

Sri Bhattacharyya: In the amalgamated unit do you think it 
advisable to associate labour representatives? 

Sri Ramadhyani: I believe the Government policy regarding 
association of labour will be applicable in these cases. 

Sri Banerjee: When arc rules under section 7 of Mines and 
Minerals (Development and Regulation) Act likely to be promulgat¬ 
ed. 

Sri Ramadhyani: They are being drawn up separately for coal 
and for other minerals. Rules under Section 7 for other minerals 
have been drafted and will be promulgated soon. 

Sri Banerjee: Do you consider that the adjustment of bounda¬ 
ries will be facilitated by the rules? 

Sri Ramadhyani: It may be possible to apply the rules to re¬ 
vise lease terms to bring them in conformity with the Mineral 
Concessions Rules. Any other rules required to facilitate the work 
of this nature would have to be prescribed. 

Sri Mukherjee: What is the barm if the working seams and 
virgin seams were to be amalgamated separately? In the Tisra area, 
for example, the collieries work the existing seam as they are. It 
will not be possible to have some kind of rationalisation of the 
working of those seams now. 

.30 Production 
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Sri Ramadhyani'- I don’t see why the working seams should be 
kept separate from the virgin seams. 

Sri Grewal: Loss of coal is taking place in No. 10 seam worked 
in some collieries. How can this loss be avoided? 

Sri Ramadhyani: The question would be more appropriately 
put to a technical person. 

Sri Grewal: Can this be avoided by amalgamation? 

Sri Ramadhyani: You want a colliery to put a stowing installa¬ 
tion and the colliery cannot do it because it is small. Amalgamation 
may enable it to do it. 

Sri Grewal'■ In Tisra par the 10 seams has been quarried. Why 
cannot they use this material to stow in the dip areas of their 
mines. 

Sri Ramadhyani: Because of the increased cost. If they can 
avoid doing it they would. The economics of stowing would act 
adversely on small output. If they raise small quantities of coal 
the cost of stowing per ton of output will be heavy. With larger 
outputs the incidence of cost will be spread over a large quantity. 

Sri Grewal ; Is there no loss of coal in collieries working seams 
of s.uperior coal. 

Sri Ramadhyani: I have heard there is loss in working 
superior grades coals also. 

Sri Grewal: Some mines do not work the coal of lower grades 
and leave them out. 

Sri Ramadhyani: It is known that there is selective working 
of seams. 
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Evidence of 

(1) Shri P. M. Nayak, I.C.S., 

Coal Controller. 

(2) Shri S. V. M. Sundaram, 

Deputy Coal Contoollfb (Distribution). 

(3) Shri B. K. Ghosh, 

Deputy Coal Controller (Production). 

Chairman'. In your view is proper and scientific mining possible 
in a smsil colliery? 

Shri Nayak: Speaking generally, proper and scientific mining 
is possible if the unit is larger. 

Chairman'■ What will be the optimum size of a colliery? 

Shri Ghosh: For a large e^nd modern colliery the area should 
not be less than 2000 bighas. It will however also depend on the 
number and thickness of the coal seams and their disposition 
whether they are fiat or inclined. 

Chairman: Should there be some criterion for the output? 

Shri Ghosh: It should be at leeet 20,000 tons a month for 25 
years of life of a mine. 

Chairman: What are the advantagies and disadvantages from 
the point of view of your organisation in the amalgamation of col¬ 
lieries. 

Shri Sundaram: There is no doubt thait from the view point of 
adiministration it will be easier to deal with a less number of units 
which will be large. From the point of view of transport of coal to 
the consumers also it may be more helpful, becsaise they will have 
bigger units to deal with greater sources for supply. With the large 
collieries even now we have an arrangement of group allotments. 
Sanctions are issued; to a group of collieries under one manage¬ 
ment and this helps the consumers also. Because if one colliery is 
not in a position to supply, any other colliery of the group will be 
able to supply. In other cases if one colliery is not in a position to 
supply the consumer has to try other producers one by one and see 
who cam arrange the supply. The issuing of sanctions and the distri¬ 
bution is more difficult when we deal with widely scattered units. 
Amalgamation may result in better and more orderly distribution. 

Chairman: Will there be any advantage from the point of view 
of quedity? 

Shri Nayak: Efficiency of inspection may be ensured when we 
have to deal with lesser units. Loading points will be less and we 
jnay be able to make more effective inspections. 
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Chairman: We have been informed by the Railway Board that 
amalgamation will produce its most fruitful results so far as they 
are concerned by reduced detention of pilots, possible allotment of 
full rakes and; hetlf rakes, quality control, rationalisation of distri-^ 
bution etc. What will be the advantage in your view from the point 
of view of transport allocation and distribution? 


Shri Sundaram: About trensport I think it is a very difficult 
question to answer because it wiU depend amongst other factors 
on how our distribution policy is to be co-related to Railway operat¬ 
ing convenience and on what lines the amalgamation of collieries 
may take place, and in the case of coking coal It may perhaps 
depend on the location of the washeries too i.e. which group of 
collieries will feed which wrsheries and any other factors. I think 
unless we^ get an idea on the three points it is very difficult to ex¬ 
press any‘views as to whether the trsnsport position would definite¬ 
ly tend to be easier by the amalgamation of collieries. As far as the 
Railways are concerned the amalgamation may result in the decrease 
of pilot working hours and the number of shuntings, less detention 
of wagons and improvement of wagon turn round. 


The distribution policy is to be co-related with transport. Take 
for example Loco coal. Suppose we amalgranate about 10 or 12 col¬ 
lieries in one area. The question is whether Railways will take the 
coal from those collieries to the same direction. It is quite possible 
thsrt all the collieries may not be mining the same grade. Though 
they may be under the same management that may 
miine different grades of coal. If in a particular 
group of collieries Grade II collieries dominate, naturally 
the Railway would not like to take part of their coal supply from 
that group for every direction in which they would like to trke 
coal. Even with regard: to supply of public coal the position is that 
coal has its grades, sizes and specifications. Then we have got our 
own distribution policy in the mcftter of coal viz. quality control. 
We have fixed what grades of coal are to be supplied for different 
industries according to the requirements. Now it sometimes hap¬ 
pens that the distribution policy cannot be co-related to transport 
requirement. For exeimple in Katrasgarh area the Railway would 
like all despatches to go to Up country. Since soft coke is not in. 
sufficient supply from the lower field, upper field has got to supply 
soft coke to Down Country stations and in fact we are required to 
supply from Katrasgarh areai to Down Country even though the 
Railway operating convenience may suffer. That is with regard^ to 
the distribution policy being co-related to the tramsport require¬ 
ments. Now the other point is the line on which the amalgamation 
of collieries will take place. Surely it will not help if we only 
amalgamate the collieries each with separate siding or sidings. For 
example, if in one pilot section and one area we have 15 collieries, 
some of them preparing to despatch 2 or 3 wagons and each of the 
collieries load from their own siding then the amalgamation will 
not make for Railway operating convenience. The amalgamation 
will help Railway operating convenience only if mines are grouj^d 
to load in one big siding of 20 or 30 wagons capacity conveying' 
the coal from the different pits to this siding, if necessary by 
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tramway or other means ana that will help to cut out the deten¬ 
tion to wagons and detention to engines etc. in the pilot section. If 
wagon supply in this area, say about 20 or 30 wagons at a time, can 
be pushed into one siding then loading can also be done quicker; 
and some sort of organised! loading would also be possible by ex¬ 
ercising control on the distribution. 

Third is the washery. Here Railway operating convenience will 
depend on which collieries will feed a particular washery and how 
the collieries will be groupeoi together. 

Generally once amalgsimation is there it is possible to achieve 
group loading that is to say by some sort of arrangement it may be 
possible to take them all (wagons) to one place where you can 
form one rake or half rake. That is a possibility after amalgama¬ 
tion not before. Allocation of siding is another factor. There is no 
point in having too long a siding for several collieries as it is not 
convenient for the different collieries to transport the coal without 
much extra cost. 

Shri Grewal: Where does the ada(itional supply come from? 

Shri Ghosh: More coal will be obtained from barriers and pro¬ 
duction and quality can be regulated: by the amalgamated unit. 

Chairman: What would be the additional output by removal of 
barriers? 

Shri Ghosh: The Chief Inspector of Mines is in a better posi¬ 
tion to answer. 

Shri Grewal: It depencs on various factors. It will be a very 
big saving in virgin areas but small in worked out areas snd in some 
cases none at all. 

Chairman: You ngree that there will be better and tighter con¬ 
trol. That control will ensure better quality and Railways will 
get better coal. 

Shri Nayak: It may ensure certain uniformity of supply to loco 
and better adiministrative control. 

Shri Ghosh: If 4 or 5 small units are amalgamated, the combine 
should be able to give a larger quantity of coal from the same seam 
and supply to railways will be easier. 

Chairman: We find that only a few collieries carry out stow¬ 
ing. Can amalgamation help in the expansion of stowing in mines? 

Shri Nayak: I do not have sufficient datn to answer the ques¬ 
tion. 

Chairman: The Indian Coalfields Committee recommended that 
supply of stowing materials should be the responsibility of Gov¬ 
ernment. We understtoid that this has not been implemented. Can 
amalgamation provide any advantage in its implementation? 

Shri Nayak: The Coni Board has been considering certain 
schemes in the past and further examination had been suspended. 
It is not possible for me to give any views on the latter part of the 
question. 
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Shri Ghosh: The supply of sand can be centralised if the col' 
lieries are amalgemated. 

Chairman: It is said that small collieries produce inferior coal. 
and that it is not necessary to stow to conserve them. What is your 
opinion? 

Shri Nayak: The reserves of lower grades are comparatively 
Icirger. 

Chairman: The higher graces of coal are getting rapidly ex¬ 
hausted. We were informed that we shall have to wash Grade II. 
We may even have to depend on Grade II and; Grade III coals. 

Shri Nayak: Inferior coal may have to be utilised to greater 
extent. 

Shri Sundaram: It would also cepend on the available sources 
of inferior coal. Coking coal is limited. Higher grades of coal should 
be conserved. In lower graces it will depend on the available 
reserves and actual places where they occur. 

Chairman: Can we afford wastage of inferior coal? 

Shri Sundaram: Wastage should be prevented in all cases. 

Chairman: Can you suggest an organisation to implement" 
gimalgamation. 

Sbri Nayak: I am afraid it is a question which I am not in a 
position to answer. 

Chairman: Cm you suggest.a method of valuation of collieriesT 

Shri Nayak: It is a difficult question for me to answer without 
making a study of the matter. 

Chairman: To wha't extent do you think control has helped in 
the continuance or increase in the number of small collieries. 

Shri Sundaram: It has helped the small collieries to continue- 
their existence. But there has been no increase in the last few 
years. Without control there might have been a reduction in the- 
number of small collieries. 

Chairman: I am not quite sure whether fragmentation has been 
stopped. Without official sanction, there may be some form of divi¬ 
sion of properties and the partition of a unit by mutual arrange¬ 
ment between parties, though it may not be recognised as frag¬ 
mentation. 

Shri Grewal: It is not possible to make further fragmentartion 
now. 

Chairman: Supposing a seam of a mine or a part of the work¬ 
ings of a mine are given on contract or there are several such con¬ 
tracts. Won’t it amount to the same thing as fragmentation? 

Shri Grewal : There may be such arrangements. But being 
undier the overaJl control of one manager they do not amount to> 
fragmentation. 

Chairman: Is voluntary amalgamation of collieries Jikely? 
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Shri Nayak: I em sorry I have no experience. 

Shri Sundaram- I think they will come round, 

Shri Ghosh: It will work if as an alternative to voluntary amalga¬ 
mation compulsory amalgamation is suggested. 

Chairman: There will have to be some form of organisation to 
implement amalgamation, a statutory body, or some such machi¬ 
nery. Supposing this Committee suggests some schemes for amal- 
gamsition. Some authority will have to go into the details of each 
scheme and finalise them. They might give hearing to various 
parties, listen to objections and give a final decision. Can we entrust 
this to the Coal Board? Or can it be done by the Coal Commission 
which the Estimates Committee has recommended? Or should some 
new machinery be sot up? 

Shri Nayak: The third alternative would be the best. There will 
be so many legal implications. Neither the Coal Board nor the 
Coal Commission will be the proper authority. 

Chairman: Should the new body be a statutory body. What 
should be its composition? 

Shri Nayak: It may be an ad hoc Commission of a judicial 
nature. 

Chairman: Under the Colliery Control Order fragmentation can 
be officially prevented. Is there any provision by which the reserve 
process can be achieved and fragmented properties consolidated? Is 
it possible under any of the rules? 

Shri Nayak: I am not aware of any such possibility. 

Chairman: Can indirect pressure be brought on owners by lay¬ 
ing down a minimum level of output for allotments etc.? 

Shri Nayak: That may amount to some sort of discrimination 
which may not be legal. 

Shri Mohiuddin: The second five year plan aims at a target’of 
60 million tons. In 1946 the production was nearly 29 million tons 
and now it is about 38 millions. In 10 years the increase was 11 
million tons. In the second five year plan we shall have to achieve 
an increase of 22 million tons i.c. more than 4 million tons a year. 
Have you in preparing the target, adlocatedi the targets for different 
categories of collieries, large and small and of different grades? 
Have the small mines been taken into consideration? What is the 
increased production expected of them? 

Shri Nayak: Certain number of large collieries and medium 
sizedi collieries have submitted their plans of development and in¬ 
creased production. These are under scrutiny, a few small collieries 
have also submitted plans. We have made no allocation of where 
the extra production has to be effected!. 

Shri Mohiuddin: Amalgamation must have a specific national 
purpose. The small mines, after amalgamation should be able to 
take part in contributing to the total production. 
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Shri Grewal: These small mines, are they producing to their 
maximum capacity? What increase in production do you think can 
they effect? Some say, remove pegging and give us the wagons; we 
can increase the production. 

Shri Nayak- Pegging is only in respect of coking coal. 

Shri Sundaram: Removal of pegging may help individual 
owners to increcise production of coking coal. Non coking coal is 
not pegged. If the despatches sire more a colliery may produce, 
more. 

Shri Grewal: You are talking about washeries. When washcries 
are established the full thickness of the seam will be, worked in¬ 
stead of the selected and better portions. The whole scam will be 
taken d'own dnd washed. The output of inferior coal will be in¬ 
creased in those collieries. 

Shri Morarka: The besic purpose of washing seems to be to 
work the full scam. 

Shri Grewal: To which will you give higher priority? Working 
a Grade IIIB seam for increasing production or taking down the 
full thickness, including good coal and; inferior coal. 

Shri Nayak: Coals that will be lost should be given priority. 

Shri Mohiuddin; Has the increased production been allocated 
to the different grades? The Coalfield! Committee recommended 
that production and consumption must be so arranged that the con¬ 
sumers use only that coal which can be and! should be properly 
used. 

Shri Nayak: No allocation was made according to grades. There 
is an allocation between coking and non-coking coals. So we do not 
know in which grades increase is required. 

Shri Sundaram: We have a certain allocation of what grades 
should' be used by certain specific desses of consumers. That has 
been made according to present equipments and priority of require- 
merfts. Consumers will always prefer the better grades. 

Chairman: You may have to make a decision in the next five 
years. We must be able to say that each particular consumer re¬ 
quires the particulfr grade only and tlie quantity of that coal which 
should be produced. It will then be possible to produce and supply 
according to plan. 

Shri Sundaram: We have planned that the bulk of the addition¬ 
al production should come from Findhya Pradesh, Singerani and 
Korba and Karanpura. In regard. x> existing plants we have to 
give them the quality of coal whlcfi they are accustomed to from 
Bengal and Bihar. In regard to future installations it has been 
decided that power plants should be designed, to utilise low grade 
coals and slack. A pamphlet regarding the Regional supply of coal 
had' been issued by the Coal Commissioner. 

Shri Morarka: What principles shcp.ld we adopt for the prepa¬ 
ration of a scheme of amalgamation? 
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Shri Nayak: 1 should require time, I shall send a reply In writing. 

Shri Morarka: Can you suggest a. time schedule for amalgama¬ 
tion? 

Shri Nayak- That also I shall send in writing. 

Shri Agarwalla: The Railways have stated that amslgamation 
will help in supplying empties and' drawing loaded wagons. There 
are small collieries in Chandore having one common siding. There 
is a case of 54 collieries having one siding. What is the advantage 
in such a case? It should be noted that very few collieries have a 
siding of their own. 

Shri Sundaram: The difficulty occurs in regard to different 
ownership. Different sanctions have to be issued. Suppose 40 
wagons loading space is divided between 30 people. Wagons have 
to be supplied for each and if some body fails to load all the 40 
WEgons have to be drawn out and one empty wagon has to be re¬ 
placed. 

Shri Agarwalla: You have sometimes one colliery with severEil 
sidings like the Lodna Colliery.. Is it not better to have one siding 
for several collieries? 

Shri Sundaram: It all depends on how the collieries are group¬ 
ed and how conveniently placed the sidings aro—I am speaking of 
the operational difficulty. Whereas less time will be taken to serve 
say Lodna with three sidings more time will be required: to serve 
28 collieries on Chandore with one siding. I should make a distinc¬ 
tion between time and operation. It does not matter for the Railway 
If they take two hours more for a particular operation if it will 
save marshalling difficulties in the yard. Time is not the only factor 
in the matter of Railway operation. 

Shri Agarwalla: Suppose you have to supply 25 wagons to 
Lodna collieries and that colliery is to supply coal to five different 
consumers. They will try to load finst 2 wagons next 2 wagons and. 
in this way they take more time to load. 

Shri Sundaram: We have already a system of arllotments of half 
rakes and block rakes. We have implemented the half rakes quite 
a lot. In the last 5 or 6 months we have been trying the programmes 
of several block rakes for ‘ahove Moghalsarai’. I think we have 
drawn up programmes for more than 60 block-rakes a month and 
if the wagon supply is sufficient and if the directional recommcndai- 
tions of Railways are not too inconvenient there is no reason why 
we should not be able to give on an average 3 rakes a day. 

Shri Agarwalla: The small collieries cater for small consumers 
for soft coke and BRK. Do you know of any one consumer to whom 
you have allotted! 50 wagons. 

Shri Sundaram: That is wffiy I stated amalgamation of collieries 
by itself may not achieve it. 

Shri Chapalendu Bhattacharya: Of the extra 23 million tons 
you are going to raise certainly excepting the limited quantity of 
higher grades available the rest will come from Grade II and III 
coal. 
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Shri Nayak: I am not sure about grade III coal but I imagine 
that the bulk will come from Gr. II coal. So I stated that there is 
some need for the increase in Gr. II coal. 

With regard to coal from the outlying areas I do not know what 
the grside will be but the Washing Committee report has statcdl that 
ash content will increase. It is quite possible that coal which will, 
hereafter be mined may not be of such high quality as we are getting,, 
it might have 5 or 6 per cent, more ash. 

Shri C. Bhattacharya: The Kailway’s estimate was that 8'5 
million of the 23 million would come from the outlying held. 

Shri Nayak- The final allocations are not made yet. The public 
and private sectors may probably be a/llotted: 7 million tons each 
and the allocation of the rest of the 7 million is not yet decided. 
In any case so far as the private sector is concerned a large portion 
of the increase will come from the Ranigunj, Jharia andl Karanpura 
fields. I think we will get sufficient quantity of Selecte'd Grade 
from Ranigunj. 

Shri C. Bhattacharya : For this extra increase of coal produc¬ 
tion from the two coalfields in the next 5 year do we need radical 
reconstruction of the Coal Industry? 

Shri Nayak: Non-coking coal sector is going to contribute a 
large amount of cord in the coming five years. 

Shri C. Bhattacharya: The private sector has been making a 
point with regard to St>"ite Railway Collieries. They are particularly 
citing Giridih as a case in point. 

Shri Nayak: This question, I suggest, may be put to Mr. Guha- 
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Evidence of Shri S. C. Ghosh, Superintendent of Collieries. .The.' 

Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., at 5 p.m. on 2nd March 1956. 

Chairman: Have you been to foreign countries? 

Sri Ghosh: Yes, I worked in mines in U.K. as a labourer first 
in 1922 during my training and later on as an official. It was long 
ago. Subsequently I also went abroad in 1951. 

Chairman: Have you any knowledge of the problem of amalga¬ 
mation of Collieries in U.K.? 

Sri Ghosh: In 1922 the problem had not arisen. It came up 
later. 

Chairman:. Do you agree that many of the small collieries are 
working uneconomically with low production without sufficient 
safety measures and lacking in labour welfare works? Are they to 
be amalgamated? 

Sri Ghosh: Yes, from the point of view of National interest.. 
The collieries working thick seams should stow. Where seams are 
worked selectively the whole seams should be worked and the coal 
should be washed. Small collieries with poor output cannot afford 
to stow or cannot carry out washing. The unit should be big with 
an output of 15,000 to 20,000 tons per month minimum for at least 
50 to 60 years. If stowing is introduced long wall working can 
also be introduced with coal face machinery which will reduce the 
costs. The National interest requires it. 

Chairman: How to prepare a scheme of amalgamation? 

Sri Ghosh: It may be done through the organisation of the 
Coal Board or a Technical Body of which Chief Inspector of Mines 
should be a member. They should decide by taking advice of 
Advisory Body in regard to specific areas whether amalgamation is 
possible. 

Chairman: What is your view regarding the wastage of coal in 
big collieries? 

Sri Ghosh: Wherever thick seams are worked without stowing 
wastage exists. The wastage can be greatly avoided by stowing. 
This applies to both big and small collieries. 

Chairman: They say that there is not sufficient material to- 
stow in all collieries. 

Sri Ghosh: I do not think there is likely to be any shortage of 
material. Sand, morrum, earth, quarry overburden etc., may be 
ased. For Jharia Coalfield there is sufficient sand reserves and 
other materials for recovery of good coking coal seams which coal 
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is vital for India. The amalgamation will allow opencast mining 
with long strike line which will give also a good amount of stow¬ 
ing material. By amalgamation, Washery will come which will 
give at least 14 per cent, rejects. These rejects can also be used 
for stowing. In Raniganj field, there is ample stowing material in 
Adjoy and Damodar rivers. 

Chairman: Do you think any time should be given for volun¬ 
tary amalgamation or should it be compulsory? 

Sri Ghosh: No time should be given for voluntary amalgama¬ 
tion. It should be done compulsorily to save time. It should be 
done by Ordinance, if necessary. To save the National asset it may 
be necessary to introduce Nationalisation of the Coal Industry but 
they may be given a chance to see if they would voluntarily amalga¬ 
mate and thereby the objective is attained. 

Chairman: Some of the owners of small collieries are prepared 
to amalgamate virgin seams; they would like to work the present 
working seams and continue for some years to work them till they 
are exhausted. What are your views? 

Sri Ghosh: All the seams should be amalgamated. 10 seams 
should be amalgamated first for stowing and washing purposes. 
Each case is to be dealt with separately but in most cases Amalga¬ 
mation will be possible for development of seams being worked or 
to be worked. And it should be done immediately from the 
National point of view. 

Mr. Mohiiiddin: What is your opinion about mechanisation of 
existing mines? 

Sri Ghosh: In seams already developed on the pillar system 
method there is not much scope. Virgin seams should be worked 
on the long wall system. New development could be made by coal 
cuting machines and drills. One of the objects of amalgamation 
should be modernising the methods of production. 

Chairman: Would there be retrenchment of labour? 

Sri Ghosh: I do not think there would be retrenchment of 
abour because stowing and washing would absorb them. 

Mr. Mohiuddin: In your opinion what is the economic ixnit from 
the National point of view? 

Sri Ghosh: It should be about 20,000 tons of output per months. 

Mr. Mohiuddin: V/hat would be the capital cost for such a unit? 

Sri Ghosh: For a new mine it will be Rs. 25/- to Rs. 30/- per 
ton of annual; output- For partly equipped collieries additional 
capital required will be about Rs. 10/- of annual output for 
modernisation. 

Sri Kanti Mehta: Will mechanisation raise the costs? 

Sri Ghosh: In some cases jt does and in some cases it does not. 
In virgin area by mechanisation the cost will come down. 

Mr. Mohiuddin: Is washing, stowing and mechanisation 
necessary for low quality coal? 
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Sri Ghosh: If the coal has good washability characteristics, 
washing, stowing and mechanisation should be introduced. Grade 
II and III could be beneficiated to Grade I or Selected B. 

Sri Nathwani: What are the advantages of amalgamating col¬ 
lieries in Tisra? 

Sri Ghosh: Unless the Units are big and the output is big, 
stowing and washing are not possible. 

Sri Morarka: Do you think that depillaring without stowing 
will involve in loss of coal? 

Sri Ghosh: Yes. 

Sri Morarka: Are there cases where in big mines seams were 
abandoned on account of inferior quality of coal? 

Sri Ghosh: Yes. At present I do not think there is any such 
case. In 1930—39 there were some cases of abandonment of inferior 
quality of coal. 

Sri Morarka: Is there more loss percentage in big mines or in 
small mines? 

Sri Ghosh: It depends on the thickness of the seams. 

Sri Grewal: What is the percentage of loss with stowing? 

Sri Ghosh: Very little is lost. But wherever there is no 
stowing there is loss of coal depending on thickness of seams and 
other conditions. 

Sri Agarwalla: Even in thick seams maximum recovery is 
possible without stowing. The Giridih method must be well known, 
to you. 

Sri Ghosh: I am not familiar with what happened at Giridih, 
but the method was prohibited because of the dangers of collapse 
etc. 

Sri Agarwalla: In spite of the fact that your collieries are big, 
your costs are high. How can you say that big units will be 
economic? 

Sri Ghosh: That is due to certain factors connected with the 
requirements of the Steel Plants. The bigger the mines the better. 
But there should be an upper limit so that it does not become un- 
wieldly big. 

Sri Agarwalla: You have stated that the small collieries are- 
carrying on selective mining. Can you give one case of selective 
mining? 

Sri Ghosh: I have stated that if washing is established there 
is no necessity of selective mining. (The Chief Inspector of Mines 
said selective mining is going on and nothing to prevent it). 

Sri Bhattacharya: In a very modern mine we found coal being 
lost in pannel barriers. What is your opinion about it? 

Sri Ghosh: Without stowing that would be lost. In Poniati 
seam in case of extraction without stowing it is a question of losing 
the coal in barriers or losing the mine. With panel barrier system 
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Poniati seam extraction is the best when stowing is not done. This 
is the only way to save the mine against gob fire. 

Srj. Mukherjee: There are mines in the Mugma area whose 
owners are the villagers themselves and the coal produced in those 
mines contain 30 per cent ash. Do you like to amalgamate them? 

Sri Ghosh: If the coal is not washable or seam is not thick 
they may not be disturbed. 

Sri Shome: What should be the optimum life of a mine? 

Sri Ghosh: The life of a mine should be 50 to 60 years. 

Sri Shome: Why do you regard raising of 15,000 to 20,000 tons 
as the economic unit? 

Sri Ghosh: I have given 15 to 20 thousand tons minimum as 
economic unit because any unit less than that would not be able to 
put up Stowing or Washing Plant. If a Unit having lesser output 
can do washing and stowing, it may be left alone. 

Sri Shome: Do you think that over-burden can be utilized as 
stowing material instead of sand and sufficient material will be 
available. There are seams totalling 100 ft. in thickness. Will 
over-burden be available to the required extent? 

Sri Ghosh: So far as Jharia Coal-field is concerned, there is 
over-burden and sand is also available. Upto 10 seam there should 
be stowing because the coal is coking coal. I do not say that non¬ 
coking coal should not require stowing. As India is short of coking 
coal I have stated about coking coal first. In Jambad Kajora field 
plenty of sand is available in Adjoy and Damodar. 

Sri Shome: In U.K. where coal has been nationalised, there are 
300 small mines which have been left alone. They are small units 
employing less than 30 men each. Do you know why? 

Sri Ghosh: They arc small mines and old abandoned mines 
employing 20 or 30 men. They work under a licence from the 
National Coal Board until the seams are exhausted. It was consi¬ 
dered to be of no advantage to disturb them. 

Sri Grewal: Can you give your opinion on the percentage of 
extraction of coal with stowing and without stowing? 

Sri Ghosh: Everything will depend on the thickness and condi¬ 
tion of roof. If it is 16 ft. seam 80 to 85 per cent, can be extracted 
without stowing. With stowing there would be an extra of 10 
per cent. There are also safety factors like avoiding danger of 
fire, collapses and over-riding etc. 

Chairman: You have recommended washing and stowing for 
amalgamation of fragmented units. There are factors like safety, 
labour welfare etc. 

Sri Ghosh: There may be other reasons also but these are the 
main reasons. 
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Evidence of Shri S. N. Mukherjee 

Chairman: Is amalgamation necessary? 

Shri Mukherjee: It is necessary for virgin seams. It will be 
difficult for all the working seams. 

Chairman: What are the difficulties in amalgamation? 

Shri Mukherjee: There will be numerous mining difficulties. 

Chairman: Don’t you think that unified management will help? 
Suppose ownership is kept different for the working seams and the 
virgin seams are amalgamated. Management and ownership of 
these virgin seams will be the same. I am throwing out a sugges¬ 
tion. Let ownership be different for working seams but let the 
management be the same. 

Shri Mukherjee: There may be internal quarrel. 

Chairman: Don’t the seams lower down depend on how those 
near the surface are being worked? Are they not possibly con¬ 
nected? Suppose some one does not work scientifically. It is 
going to affect what is going to be done in the lower seams. Suppose 
a fire breaks out? 

Shri Mukherjee: . Fire or danger on the upper seam need not 
affect the working of the lower seams. There is a fire in Bagdigi 
but extensive mining is going on below. 

Chairman: What is your idea of a small colliery? 

Shri Mukherjee: It all depends on the local conditions. 600 
tons a month even may be an economic unit. Also collieries with 
1,000 bighas raising monthly 20,000 tons may be uneconomic. 

Chairman: You have to work mines according to certain 
.modem standards; Safety, labour welfare etc. The idea of amalga¬ 
mation is to form units which can maintain such standards. What 
ivill be your idea of such units? 

Shri Mukherjee: 3,000 to 5,000 tons per month raising units. 

Chairman: What is the formula for minimum area. 

Shri Mukherjee: I will try to work it out. 

Chairman: How will the colliery properties be valued? 

Shri Mukherjee: Several factors are to be considered which has 
been mentioned in my reply to questionnaire. The method should 
be such that it is acceptable to all. 

Chairman: Has the question of valuation of properties been 
examined by any body before. Has the valuation been necessary 
before? 

Shri Mukherjee: I do not think so. 
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Chairman: Has it ever been before a Tribunal or some such 
body? 

Shri Mukherjee: I do not think so. 

Shri Mohiuddin: Have you worked out any agreed scheme? 
Some scheme, keeping in mind some specific small collieries? What 
do you think would be the capital which each of them would con¬ 
tribute to the company? 

Shri Mukherjee: I have not done so. Capital will depend on 
the areas which are to be amalgamated. It will depend on the 
mining difficulties and the machinery required the depth of seams 
etc. for mines worked at shallow depths the capital required will 
be less. 

Shri Mohiuddin: Will there be sufficient capital? 

Shri Mukherjee: I have not gone into details but I think there 
will be sufficient capital. 

Shri Mohiuddin: You have not worked out any agreed scheme? 

Shri Mukherjee: No. 

Shri Mohiuddin: What is your view regarding an economic 
unit properly working, what should be the output? 

Shri Mukherjee: Several factors have to be considered. But it 
may be 3,000 to 5,000 tons a month. 

Shri Mohiuddin: For the holding company the contribution from 
members will be small. Do you think they can easily undertake 
working of deep seams with that capital? 

Shri Mukherjee: The small collieries are working on the out- 
skrits of the Jharia coalfield. Small capital is enough on these 
areas and in some parts of Raniganj. Seams upto zero seam can 
be worked to within 100 feet or 150 feet by inclines. If 10 collieries, 
on the outskirts are amalgamated and they are worked by inclines, 
small capital only will be required. With a capital of Rs. 1 lakh 
500 bighas can be worked. The inclines will be 50 to 100 feet deep. 

Shri Mohiuddin: In one place the holding company will work, 
by majority of votes. You have given them the right. Member 
companies will be dealt by an arbitration board. In any decision 
which has been taken by majority, what redress has the minority? 

Shri Mukherjee: In a public Ltd. company the minority share¬ 
holders can have recourse to law if the majority does some injustice, 
to the minority. 

Shri Nathwani: Injustice in what? 

Shri Mukherjee: Injustice in management. 

Shri Nathwani: They cannot go to a court of law unless there 
is fraud or unless the business is conducted in a wrong or illegal 
manner, 

Shri Mohiuddin: You perhaps know that voluntary amalgama¬ 
tion failed even in England. It has not succeeded. Now you have- 
perhaps a scheme with a combination. While upper seams will be 
worked as you leave it to separate ownership, in other cases thejr 
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will be worked jointly—the deeper seams. This is a hope which will 
never materialise. The basis for raising finance, to raise further 
funds is weak. Contribution will be very small. It can be taken 
back in loans. There will be very little left for the deeper seam. 
That is my impression. 

Shri Mukherjee: Most of the small mines work at shallow 
depths. To work the deeper seams we are not going very much 
lower. Capital outlay will be very much less. 

Shri Mohiuddin: One or two lakhs will be necessary? 

Shri Grewal: Shallow mines may not have a shaft at all. They 
happen to be on the periphery of the seams. However seams are 
also outcropping. They can be worked to a depth of 150 feet, up 
to a distance of 1,500 feet along the surface. They are not a deeply 
inclined seam. 

Shri Mohiuddin: But capital will be required to work accord¬ 
ing to modern methods as different from present methods. 

Shri Mukherjee: Yes, but to the extent required. Capital of 
Rs. 1 lakh will be sufficient. 

Shri Grewal: In a case like this where you are right on the 
coal seams for a few months no capital will be required. A return 
comes immediately they start working and despatching, fresh 
capital may not be necessary and as the work progresses some 
money will be coming in and it can then be invested in plant. 

Shri Shome: In that case it will be a small mine. 

Shri Grewal: It can be reasonably large. 

Shri Shorne: If you take housing, modern facilities, modern 
methods etc. into account it will be quite small. 

Shri Mohiuddin: 10,000 tons to 20,000 tons a month has been 
suggested by several experts. This cannot be achieved without 
necessary funds. 

Shri Nathwani: You have suggested that the company is to get 
its capital from the individual contributions. Each individual 
colliery member is to pay cash. Where is the colliery going to get 
this money? There are 5 collieries. Each will be allowed shares 
worth 1 lakh suppose. How does the colliery pay 1 lakh? Do you 
think the collieries have the financial resources? 

Shri Mukherjee: By the sale of output of the holding Co. which 
is obtained from individual collieries, 

Shri Nathwani: The company starts with certain mines. It 
should have an authorised capital of at least 1 lakh. The individual 
colliery has to pay for this capital. 

Shri Mukherjee: Capital need not b^ 1 lakh. 

Shri Morarka: What is a holding Co.? A company which holds 
share in each company? 

Shri Mukherjee: I am not a lawyer. I mean a head Co, 
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Shri B. N. Banerjee: In lieu of the value of the unworked 
seams, perhaps each colliery will be given shares. Then the sale 
are made and profits apportioned. 

Shri Morarka: In this company what do you think would be 
the capital required for the purpose of fitting stowing plant, and 
providing better amenities of labour? It must have some capital of 
its own. If not there will be no use. 

Shri Mukhe^'jee: Hydraulic stowing is not necessary. Dry 
stowing will be sufficient for which ccpital is not required'. 

Shri Morarka: Will only dry stowing be necessary? 

Shri Mukherjee: Yes, for seams at shallow depths. 

Shri Morarka: Share capital of contribution by five small 
collieries. They will control the holding company. What control 
will the holding Co. have on the five small collieries? 

Chairman: The small collieries will be the masters rather than 
subordinates. 

Shri Mukherjee: Control can be by mutual consent or agree¬ 
ment or by majority of votes. 

Shri Nathivani: No control is envisaged in the scheme. 

Shri Morarka: How can the holding company do anything of its 
own? It should have powers of some sort. 

Shri Mukherjee: It can be done by legislation. 

Shri Morarka: If by legislation why should there be a holding 
Co.? The five companies should bo merged into one company. If 
ownei-ship remains independent, I cannot personally understand 
how even by a majority of votes they can be controlled. Even 
then any case be questioned'. 

Shri Mukherjee: They arc taking over only some functions. 

Shri Morarka: How will it be able to take such powers? 

Shri Mukherjee: There will be some authority by law. 

Shri Nathwani: Why do you went to create a holding company 
by legislation? Why not do something on cooperative basis? If it 
is to be by legislation why not a statutory body? 

Shri Mukherjee: A statutory body can do it as well as a holding 
company. 

Shri Maulik: To create a company you collect funds from the 
participants. The funds are collected in order to work deeper sesims. 
Secondly regarding mining problems of the working of the col¬ 
lieries of the members of the company can also advise. Take five 
companies (a), (b), (c), (d) and (e). They can have an agreement. 
They agree that properties in the deeper seams are exploited. Also 
look into these member’s upper seams as necessary. You think that 
is possible? 

Shri Mukherjee: It is a welcome idea. 

Shri Maulik: Do you think voluntary amalgamation possible? 

Shri Mukherjee: Not in many cases. 
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Shri Maulik- Your scheme is based on voluntary amalgamation. 

, Shri Mukherjee: My idea Is that voluntary amalgamation is 
possible if existing mines are left out. Then those collieries will 
mutually agree. Leaving upper seems you must create a company 
for working of deeper seams and for upper seams if there is any 
interest to be adjusted, they can then do it on voluntary agreement. 

Shri C. Bhattacharjee: You have observed and explained to us 
that amalgamation is to be voluntary. You have agreed, that volun¬ 
tary amsigamatioii is not possible. 

Shri Mukherjee: Voluntary amalgamrition is not possible if 
ownership and management of existing mines is to be merged. 

Shri C. Bhattacharjee: A company should have authorised, sub¬ 
scribed and paid up capital. The parent company you sugge.st will 
have valuation of properties done. On that ba.?is they wiH have 
shares in the parent company. Are you agreeable to participation 
of Govt, as shareholder of the company? 

Shri Mukherjee: No, I do not envisage that. 

Shri C. Bhattacharjee: The question of control raised by Shri 
Morarka. Tn drawing up the articles and memorandum of associa¬ 
tion you may provide for suitable control by the prrent body of the 
separate units? 

Shri Mukherjee: I think so. 

Shri C. Bhattacharjee: Do you envisage amalgamation by legis¬ 
lation? 

Shri Mukherjee: If amalgamsition is effected by force and made 
compulsory, I doubt whether there will be any good result. 

Shri Shame: How do you make your basis of an economic 
unit? Any unit may be possible on the basis of the present control 
prices. If control is withdrawn or there is a further rise in prices, 
whcit happens? 

Shri Mukherjee: We go by the present level of prices. 

Shri Shame: If it is withdrawn? 

Shri Mukherjee: It all depends. 

Shri Shame: Smaller units will be possible only with the con¬ 
trol, If control is taken away they may not stand. If amalgamation 
takes place they can stand competition with bigger collieries. 

Shri Mukherjee: No reply. 

Shri Shame: The idea of the Govt. Ls to have development of 
collieries on modern lines, with due regard to safety and other 
factors. Is it possible to do anything with a small capital of Rs. 1 
lakh? 

Shri Mukherjee: They can start with a small mine and get 
returns. 
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Shri Shome: Then you are still in the stage of smail mines. 
You cannot make it big. Profit will go to reserve and form capital 
for several years. There will be no return for several years till the 
mine reaches the big stage. Will each unit wait till then? Will they 
support the idea? 

Shri Mukherjee: Yes. 

Shri Shome: Will individual owners forgo that much of profit 
for several years? 

Shri Mukherjee: I think they should as it is entirely in their 
own interest. 

Shri Shome: Is it your view they will wait for say 10 years? 

Shri Mukherjee : They need not wadt so long, even so they will 
get profit from existing mines in the meantime. 

Shri Shome: The capital is found by levying a cess or surcharge 
on profits on seams now worked. To build up capital from that will 
take a long long time. 

Shri Mukherjee: No, It adl depends on the mines. 

Shri Shome: Don’t you think that if this sort of amalgamation 
is agreed to by the Govt, that will only lead to the continuance of 
small collieries without any benefit of development of the deeper 
serons for several years? 

Shri Mukherjee: I cannot follow why. The deeper seams are 
going to be developed to big units in short period—say in 2/3 years. 

Shri Mohiuddin:, Ownership will remain with existing owners. 
But they can be controlled by a Joint Stock Company. The Joint 
Stock Co. can lease bsick mines on certain terms and' conditions. 
They can subsidise the existing owners. There will be certain con¬ 
ditions attached to the subsidies giving the Joint Stock Company 
power to control working of seams, depillaring etc. and it will be 
in force for the subsidy period. What do you think of such a pro¬ 
posal? 

Shri Mukherjee: It can be done. 

Chairman: Will collieries be prepared to accept your scheme? 

Shri, Mukherjee: It may be possible. 
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Notes Recorded in the Amalgamation Committee meeting held on 
6th March ’56 in Calcutta. 

Evidence of Mr. Turner^ Electrical & Mechanical Engineer, 
MEAME Co., Kusunda 

Chairman: There has been si talk about mechanisation, I mean 
mechanising mining industry, specially coal Industry and we have 
people who have ssid it i.s desirable to have complete mechanisa¬ 
tion but there are others who are of opinion that there should be 
a partial mechanisation. Some say it is no use spending our 
resources by buying machineries from outside. Will you please let us 
have your opinion on the desirability of machinising the coal in¬ 
dustry end to what extent; what arc the possibilities of manufac¬ 
turing machinery in this country? 

Mr. Turner: We have a small factory where' we manufacture 
conveyors, coal cutting machines, pumps and haulages. Drills are 
not manufactured' yet but can be manufactured by us. The parts 
of those machines also can be made in this country completely. 
These machineries will only help in partially mechanising the coal 
mines. 

Chairman: Suppose a coal mine starts using the items you have 
just now mentioned. How far will the retrenchment of labour be 
necessary if they use the above items. My point is, to what extent 
the retrenchment will be necessary. 

Mr. Turner: There should be no retrenchment of labour but 
there should be an increase in the output of coal. It will depend 
on whether the output is increased or kept on the same level. The 
O.M.S. is now half ton. You could increase it to li ton with the 
present labour force; or you couldi do a/way with some of the labour 
and increase the output by 50 per cent. 

Chairman: If we mechanise a mine what should' be the size of the 
unit? I should like to be enlightened on this in order to be able to 
purchase amd work the machinery in the coalfield, what should be 
the size of the Colliery? 

Mr. Turner: It is a very difficult question to ansv/er unless we 
have some idea what is behind your mind. 

Chairman: There are several units where there are enough 
reserves. We can introduce mechanisation in these units. But 
there are others who have no reserves or, their output is not such as 
would enable them to mechanise the mines. I would like to know 
your opinion about the minimum size where the machinery could 
be used with advantage and profit. 

Mr. Turner: The output of such mines should not be less than 
10,000 tons per month. The whole point of mechanisation is the 
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concentrated output. They may be working in 50 places and with 
the help of the machinery they can work in 10 places. 

Chairman:. The items.'you just mentioned are all of them manu¬ 
factured in this countiy? 

Mr. Turner: Coal cuttings machines-and drills .are not manufac¬ 
tured' in this country. Others are manufactured here. We our¬ 
selves have produced about 400 units of these types which are now 
working in the coalfields. 

Chairman: Owners are buying indigenous tjrticles, 

Mr. Turner: It is now a question of finance and also the idea 
that anything that is made in India'is inferior to anything that is 
imported. That is the general icea. amongst the owners. Time Will 
come when they will agree that the articles manufactured by'us 
are not so inferior as they imagine and they are as good as import¬ 
ed ones. 

Chairman: Where is your factory?, 

Mr. Turner: It is situated at a place called Kusunda about 3 piles 
awal from Dhanbad. 

Chairman: You eire supplying some machinery—can you meet 
the demands of the country? 

Mr. Turner: We have a working capital of Rs. 1,25,000. We have 
a subscribeo capital of Rs. 5,00,000. We also pay rent of the place 
where our factory , is situated. 

Chairman: If you want to have a complete factory in order to 
produce machmery and meet the demand of the country what is 
the extent at capital you would require? 

Mr. Turner'- Wc need Rs. 30 lakhs. 

Chairman: You have skilled people to assist you in the work? 

Mr. Turner: Yes we have got that, I can assure you that our 
plant will satisfy you in every respect, except that it has not the 
reputation of many years of experience. We started the factory only 
in 1052. The w'hole of the Jharia coalfield is now using our articles. 

Chairman: What is the nature of the ownership of your factory? 

Mr. Turner: It is a private limited company. My two brothers 
and myself are the shareholders. 

Shri Banerjee: Have you supplied any article to Government? 

Mr. Turner: We have supplied to the State Collieries sand 
slushers used for stowing in mines. We have also supplied to Sindri, 
Govt, of Bihar. We have supplied Electric Pumps (Centrifugal). 
150 H.P. the biggest pump we have ever made. We have also sup¬ 
plied a pump to draw water from the river at Dhanbad. We have 
got 62 pumps working in the coalfields. Our price is 40 per cent less 
than imported price. We buy electric motors from locad manufac¬ 
turers upto 50 H.P. If the H.P. is more we have to import. 
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Shri Agarawalla: I would like to know whether it is possible to 
manufacture a small washery here? If so what will be the approxi¬ 
mate cost? 

Mr. Turner: We have under manufacture Dense Medium 
Washery, 20 tons per hour capacity. The completion of the washery 
has been delayed. The cost of a jig (Baum type) will be 50 per cent 
less than the imported cost. The price of an imported one, 50 tons 
per hour capacity, would be £ 12,000. Our, cost will be about 
Rs. 75,000. CXir screening plants are working in Bird & Company’s 
eollieries. 

Shri Mohiuddin: There are collieries working under a certain 
system. If you fit coal cutting machines in existing mines, will it 
work as efficiently as it would work in a new mine? 

Mr. Turner: The type of machinery we manufacture arc suit¬ 
able for first working. We gre also examining the plans for taking 
out pillars. We have finished the first stage. 

Shri C. Bhattacharjee: You have said that a colliery which 
wants to mechanise adequately should have an output of at least 
10,000 tons per month. You have also suggested arfd preferred’ 
partial mechanisation. Can you give us an idea about the total 
lay out that a colliery will have to incur for making an output of 
10.000 tons per month as per mechanisation suggested by you. 

Mr. Turner: It will be concentrating all.your output from a, 
section. The main reason for low output is lack of tubs and the 
distance between the coal face and the placement of tubs. You 
must have seen the loading arrangement in the coalfields. First of 
all the miner has to cut the coal then there is the question of 
picking it up and then loading. A lot of time is taken in these ope¬ 
rations. If you use coalcutting machine, you will be able to put 
18 tons on the floor per hour. In most cases small collieries do not 
screen. 

Shri Bhattacharjee: You have given us an idea of a small 
type of washery. Can you give us an approximate idea of the cost 
of mechanisation? 

Mr. Turner: Given time, I could give you a plan. I will be 
very pleased to submit such a plan. 
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Evidence of Shri S. G. Krishnan, Mining Adviser to the Railway— 

Forenoon. 

Chairman—What are your duties and functions? 

Shri Krishnan .—To see that proper underground support is there 
over the sidings. I also advise on the loading facilities that may be 
required by the collieries; also to see that there is proper alignment. 

Chairman ,—Do you find any difficulty with small collieries? 

Shri Krishnan .—There is no difficulty. There is no difference in 
the underground support in dealing with small or big collieries. 

Chairman .—You have to take action against violation. Is it pos¬ 
sible that the number of violation in small collieries are more? 

Shri Krishnan. —Violations are not more in small collieries than 
in big collieries. 

Chairman. — If collieries amalgamate, your work will be easier. 
What do you think? 

Shri Krishnan .—It will be easier. We are now getting a large 
number of applications for loading and siding accommodations. If 
by amalgamation the number of owners are reduced, my work will 
also be reduced correspondingly. 

Chairman. —In 1954 how many collieries were there producing 
less than 10,000 tons of coal? 

Shri Krishnan. —I do not know. I could not answer that question. 
The Coal Controller might be able to say. 

Chairman .—Will it materially affect the economy of the country 
even if there is severe fall in production of these mines? In 1954 
there were 278 collieries producing less than 10,000 tons. 

Shri Krishnan .—These small collieries are producing lower grade 
coal. We are not able to satisfy the soft coke demand in the 
country. 

Chairman.—Do you think that the production of these small col¬ 
lieries can be further increased under existing conditions? 

Shri Krishnan .—Mechanisation is necessary to increase the out¬ 
put. If the unit is small how can they modernise? They cannot 
afford to modernise. 

Chairman .—Suppose they are amalgamated, then they can plan 
and modernise. 

Shri Krishnan, —They may have haulage, pump etc. and moder¬ 
nise to some extent if they are united. Modernisation is possible by 
bigger units. 
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Chairman. —It has been stated that sttialler collieries do hot make 
regular payment, they do not pay proper wages and so on. What is 
your opinion? 

Shri Krishnan. —I am not competent enough to answer that 
question. I have had no occasion to confirm this. 

Chairman. —Can you say anything about their housing, whether 
there are proper facilities for accommodation of labour etc. 

Shri Krishnan. —I do not know. 

Chairman. —How is the roof condition of small collieries? Some 
say that stowing is not required in a small mine because the coals 
are not liable to spontaneous combustion. 

Shri Krishnan. —Generally speaking conditions of the roof in 
Jharia and Raniganj are not bad. They have shaly roof. That condi¬ 
tion exists everywhere. 

Chairman. —What is your idea about combustion and fire etc. in 
these small mines? 

Shri Krishnan. —Top seam is liable to spontaneous combustion. 
They contain 40 per cent, combustion material. Condition exists for 
fire. 

Chairman.—What do you think about Dhansar seam? Can it be 
recovered without stowing? 

Shri Krishnan. —It is a thick seam, about 52’ thick. It can be 
recovered without stowing but it cannot be fully recovered. There 
are difficulties if the coal is on pillars. I believe you can recover 70 
per cent, by stowing. Without stowing you might be able to recover 
say 50 per cent, or 40 per cent, in pillars. 

Chairman. —Do you think that Grade III coal will be suitable 
for coking purpose. Should they not be conserved, particularly 
coals of 9, 8 & 7 seams of Jharia? 

Shri Krishnan. —I think after washing Grade II Jharia coal will 
be suitable for use for coking purpose. There is great doubt about 
Grade III. It is a doubtful problem. 

Chairman. —Do you think that high volatile Raniganj coal mixed 
with low volatile high ash Jharia coal will be suitable. 

Shri Krishnan. —They may be using it. It may be possible. I 
think low volatile coals can be blended with Dishergarh or Poniati. 
By high ash, I mean Grade II. If it is 40 per cent, middlings, that 
is also high ash. The question is to what extent it can be done. 

Shri Agarwalla. —You cannot blend high volatile and high a.sh 
coal. 

Shri Krishnan.—If it is 28 per cent, volatile you can go up to 16 
per cent. ash. I cannot say definitely. These matters are being 
studied in the Research Stations. The field is so vast, it will take a 
considerable time before we can come to a decision. 
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Chairman .—Someday we will have to fall back on the lower grade 
coal. The mines are poorly equipped, the method of extraction is. 
crude and primitive. Extraction is done to a certain depth, after 
which they will be abandoned. That means wastage is going on. 
There is bound to be wastage owing to crude technique. So their 
amalgamation is a necessity. What is your idea? 

Shri Krishnan .—I have not much to say on that point. 

Chairman .—Can you suggest a concrete plan for amalgamation? 

Shri Krishnan .—I have no plans. 

Chairman .—What do you think about the Railway sidings? If the 
collieries are amalgamated, will it be easier for the Railways to 
facilitate accommodation? 

Shri Krishnan .—Railways asked certain opinion from me, so far 
as railways were concerned. More or less grouping of collieries of 
adjacent places will be benefited as regards siding facilities. If 
amalgamation is done, we should see that no extra sidings are 
asked for. Grouping should be so that existing siding accommoda¬ 
tion is used to the fullest extent. 

Chairman .—In the Mugma field there are very small collieries 
quarrying inferior coal. Should they be amalgamated? 

Shri Krishnan.-—They are contiguous and I do not see why they 
should not be. 

Chairman .—It is said that in small collieries labour is poorly paid» 
after extraction of coal to a certain depth, it is abandoned. Do you 
think that these are grounds for amalgamation? 

Shri Krishnan .—I am not competent to pass any remark about 
labour. Even by amalgamating bigger mines you can increase the 
production, you should think about that. Likely production will 
depend on the size of the colliery. If you want to increase the out¬ 
put you have to mechanise it. Mechanisation does not mean instal¬ 
lation of a small pump or a haulage. You have to invest capital. 
If there is amalgamation, it will be better and easier to deal with. 
Instead of 10 collieries Railways may have to deal with only one 
unit. There may be 2 or 3 sidings instead of 10. 

Chairman .—One ground for not amalgamating them is that the 
poor coal need not be conserved, that there is no need to increase 
the output of lower grade coal for the next 10 to 15 years. The 
present method may continue. What is your view? 

Shri Krishnan .—Considering the type of demand of lower grade 
coal, there is doubt whether we should increase the output. 

Chairman .—Many people have to use cowdung and wood instead 
of coal. Lower grade coal may be required for brick burning also. 
Demand may increase. 

Shri Krishnan .—There is no doubt about demand. The question 
is of transport. 

Chairman .—If the bottleneck of transport could be removed, we 
•ught to conserve this? 
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Shri Krishnan .—Till bottleneck is removed, we cannot say any¬ 
thing on this point. We haVe got some information as to how far 
the .s 9 ,ft;Coke and BRK is going to meet the demand. Railways have 
planned out to meet this demand. If you go higher than the actual 
demand if or BRK, that is a different point. There may not be much 
to warrant any mechanisation or to alter radically the existing, 
method if you want to keep the output within the demand. 

Chairman .—There are numerous collieries. Wherever it is pos¬ 
sible to improve the method, we should endeavour to do so. 

Shri Krishnan .—In the barriers the coal is lost. If amalgama¬ 
tion could bring more coal, certainly it is worth doing it. Barrier 
coal will be saved. That is now wasted. 

Chairman .—Have you riot seen that extraction is done up to a 
certain depth after which it is abandoned? Will the careless work¬ 
ing of top seams make it more, difficult to work bottom seams? 

Shri Krishnan .—Natural tendency would be to raise the coal from 
a mine where it is easy to do so. He may not think it worth while 
to .spend .more money to get the coal with difficulty. He is naturally 
interesled in investing money where he can take the coal easily at 
a very low cost. All such collieries have grown up on the outcrop 
side on the fringe of the Jharia coalfield. The bottom seam does 
not come into the picture. It is difficult to extract. There is a 
number of collieries which may be called shallow mines. Many of 
them have got coal within a depth of 100 or 200 ft. The srnall mine 
owner generally w'ant to spend their money on the top seam. He is 
generally interested to explore where he can get the whole coal 
within 5 years by rmall investment. He will not want to work the 
lower seam. There is no law that he should work from the bottom 
upward. In that case the cost of raising coal may go higher. If you 
go to Dishergarh you will find that all the outcrop coal has been 
worked out. They arc now going down. In Poniati also after work¬ 
ing the top seam they are going down. We should go to the deep 
side first and then to the rise side. Even when there is one seam, 
because of the long haulage, he divides his pit for work on the rise 
side and also for work on the dip side where he might have to go 
down up to 1300 ft. This is why I said that we should go to the dip 
side first and then on the rise side. If you go round the big collieries, 
say Loyabad, Jealgora etc. you will find they have goafed on the 
rise side and they are working on the deep side. If there is more 
water, the working becomes more costly. The cost of the dip side 
working is likely to be high. 

Chairman .—Do you mean to say that on the dip side the coal is 
recoverable. 

Shri Krishnan .—It is being recovered. Practice is there. 

Chairman .—After small collieries have worked out the crop, 
can they put a shaft for the deeper seam. 

Shri Krishnan.—Circumstances are not different. When you 
want to go down to get the bottom seam, you have to meet difficulties 
like water etc. 
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Shri Agarwalla. —Pumping at a greater depth is always greater 
than at the lower depth. Coming to Loyabad can you work although 
there is fire and water on the rise side? 

Shri Krishnan.—ll there Is a barrier, it is possible to work. 

Shri Chapal Bhattacharya. —You said that coal of the bottom 
seam is recoverable at a higher cost. 

Shri Krishnan. —If rise workings are goafed the cost will to 
some extent increase. 

Shri Bhattacharya. —Could you give us an idea as to the extent 
of cost? 

Shri Krishnan. —It can never be stated definitely. 

Shri Bhattacharya. —Is there any linkage with the existence of 
water? 

Shri Krishnan. —I have not studied the problem. 

Shri Bhattacharya. —I am sure you are aware that there is a pro¬ 
posal that the coal mining industry may be nationalised. 

Shri Krishnan. —Except what we have read in the papers I cannot 
say anything more. 

Shri Bhattachari/a.—Unless certain steps are taken now is it not 
a fact that the cost of coal per ton will go up? When the entire 
region of the coalfields will have to replanned to maintain the coal 
production 15 years hence, will not the cost of coal go up in that 
contingency? 

Shri Krishnan.—1 take it that you visualise that there will be a 
radical change in the working of the mines if they are amalgamated. 
If you mean a radical change in the method of mining, I am not in 
a position to say anything. 

Shri Bhattacharya. —Radical change was not of the amalgamated 
unit but of the nationalisation. The cost of coal per ton will be 
higher. 

Shri Krishnan. —If you consider the possibility of stowing I think 
bigger units are suitable. Rise working is being done on the bigger 
units. 

Shri Mookerjee. —^Your idea is to win easy coal at a low cost; so 
take the top seam first and then the bottom seam; cheap coal is 
better to take first. 

Shri Kanti Mehta. —You have said that even bigger collieries have 
started working on the rise side and then they go to the deep work¬ 
ing. 

Shri Krishnan. — Vfe have to think about the percolation of water. 

Shri Kanti Mehta. —In his opinion although it is proper that the 
working should be started ^rom the dip side, some bigger collieries 
have started working on the rise side first. 
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Shri Krishnan .—It is not always better. If you do stowing, theit 
it may be better to start at the dip side first. 

Shri Moulik .—It has been planned that the target of coal produc¬ 
tion will be increased by 23 million tons by both public and private 
sectors. Railways have also planned for transport of this quantity. 
Will you give some idea as to how much of soft coke and how much 
of lower grade coal will be transported out of this increased pro¬ 
duction. I want to know how much is the estimate? 

Shri Krishnan .—Coal Commissioner’s office has got the exact 
figure. I have not got the figure. I believe it is 2. million tons now. 
There may be an increase cf 1| million tons in Grade III subject to 
correction Tatas are having middlings. T do not know whether they 
will be marketable. 

Shri Agarwalla.—T:heTe will be 4 million tons of middlings. 

Shri Mookerjee .—Middlings from washeries must be marketed. 
If there is slack coal, it will be difficult to sell. 

Shri Krishnan.—! believe that amalgamation will affect concen¬ 
tration of workings it may increase output or output may be at 
present levels. 

Shri Kanti Me/ita.—Railways have given an answer on the 
advantage of amalgamation. 

Shri Krishnan .—I agree. 

Shri Mookerjee.—Railways have given an answer on the question 
of sidings. Amalgamation will facilitate the drawing of coal from 
one siding. If 5 or 10 collieries could amalgamate, there will be one 
siding, 

Shri Krishnan.—1 do not deny my connection with the answer.- 
That is my point of view. Amalgamation will solve the siding 
question to a great extent. 

Shri Mookerjee .—You mean to say that amalgamation should be 
advantageous to the Railways if the collieries can rationalise their 
production. 

Shri Krishnan .—My assumption is that the collieries will have 
less number of outlets in relation to sidings this may be regarded 
as rationalisation. 

Shri Agarwalla .—One big colliery has got two sidings; it does not 
help you. Even after amalgamation these collieries should have 
different sidings. 

Shri Krishnan .—I am not suggesting cutting out the actual num¬ 
ber of sidings now. We can visulise that the sidings will require 
underground support. Amalagamation should be done ar i it is 
possible to do in such a way that the existing accommodation is x ally 
utilised of. I am not cutting down wagon space. When you can 
rationalise your production, then the question of reducing the 
sidings may arise. I can take out the points and join the whole 
thing. 
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Shri Mookerjee .—^From one colliery to the other the surface line 
will be broken. 

Shri Krishnan .—It is not uncommon in the coalfield. You^ can 
always change the tramline. Each problem will have to be considerr 
«d taking into consideration the question of individual collieries 
also. 

Shri Agarwalla .—Chandore branch has got 28 collieries; Katras 
siding has to serve 28 collieries, Pandra 45 collieries and Khandua 
48 collieries. Bulk of the collieries are served only 5 sidings. They 
send one engine; the empties are loaded and drawn out of, say 45 
collieries in one operation. In Lodna you have to load on more 
than one siding; you have to send your pilot. There may be the 
question of loading rake.s or half rakes. The rakes from our load¬ 
ing are sometimes dismantled on the road. So there is no force in 
saying that by amalgamation you will save anything. It may not be 
that the railway operation condition will be easier. 

Shri Krishnan.~~You have not given the length of the sidings 
which are being operated. 'When I have to load 50 wagons in the 
Loyabad siding, the entry is only 2000 ft. whereas the Pandra siding 
is about 6 miles long; it is on the main line. It may hinder the rail¬ 
way working. I am not an operational man, so I cannot explain the 
exact position. I have seen the Chandore branch. There is difficulty 
in supplying empties and drawing the loads. A lot of time is spent 
in the operations. 

Shri Agarwalla .—T should like to know the time taken in this 
operation. 

Shri Krishnan.—You can examine an operational man. 

Shri Agarwalla .—I say you can do it in one hour. These small 
collieries have not got separate sidings. 

Shri Kanti Mehta .—Are all the small collieries in Jharia and 
Baniganj in.the straight line and loading on the nearest point? 

Shri Krishnan .—They are not loading on the nearest point. 

Shri Shome .—You said that the coal left in the barrier in small 
collieries could be recovered if the collieries were grouped. If the 
collieries were amalgamated, barriers could be recovered? 

Shri Krishnan .—If the collieries are amalgamated you need not 
leave coal in barriers; loss of coal in barriers will not be there. 
Whether existing barriers could be recovered to the full extent, it 
should be studied on the spot. 

Shri Shome .—What about the panel barriers of the bigger col¬ 
lieries? 

Shri Krishnan .—Some collieries do not leave panel barriers. It 
is very dangerous to generalise in these matters. In my opinion 
each case is to be studied on the spot. 
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S’hri Shome.—It is not unscientific to depillar on the rise side in a 
large colliery? 

Shri Krishnan.—Unscientific mining should always be avoided. 

Shri Shome .—Will not the depillaring on the rise side cause 
-difficulty? 

Shri Krishnan .—There may be difficulty so far as pumping is con¬ 
cerned. Depillaring on the rise side may not give difficulty. You 
must also explain what is unscientific- If the pumping capacity is 
able to cope with the work; if the size of the pillars is good; if the 
height of the galleries is really good, would you consider that 
unscientific? Simply because it has cost more; it should not be term¬ 
ed unscientific. There may be disadvantage. To say unscientific 
from the mining point of view may not be correct. You may 
consider long wall working is better. 

Sfiri Mookerjee .—^Ideas are changing. 

Shri Krishnan .—1937 Report considered that the top seam under¬ 
neath the goaf is lost. Now it is felt that it can be recovered. 

Shri Mookerjee.—-You mentioned about water trouble, host of 
other difficulties. 

Shri Krishnan .—State collieries in Kargali and Bokaro are having 
large quarry workings and these are outcrops if you want to develop 
them you have got to go to the dip side also. I do not think that 
simply because they have quarried there, it is not possible to work 
on the dip side. I cannot deny that circumstances have led to more 
water difficulty. 
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Evidence of Shri B. C. Shah, Mining Engineer 

Chairman .—You have stated that the output should be 10,000 
tons for a properly run mine. You have also suggested areas. The 
areas differ for the Jharia and Raniganj fields. Vhiy? 

Shri Shah. —There are not so many seams in Raniganj as in 
Jharia. 

Chairman. —The areas being different the output may be the 
same. Is that the reason? 

Shri Shah. —Yes. In Jharia you can work more than one seam 
at a time. 

Chairman. —You say mouzawise boundaries need not be dis¬ 
turbed, They are not according to Geological features. 

Shri Shah. —Some mouzas are separated by some definite natural 
features whereas the same natural features do not occur in all. 

Shri Nathwani. —So you agree that the natural features have 
been taken into consideration in fixing the mouza but in others 
they are not the same as there are other factors. Now if all the 
considerations will have to be put down here—the area and output 
that you have stated would be large. 

Shri Shah. —Where the mouzas are already more than 200 bighas 
or 300 bighas no question arises; it arises only where the mouzas 
are split up. Then only these factors would become necessary to 
consider. 

Shri Nathwani. —The financial conditions of each small colliery 
will have to be considered and we have to ensure that there are 
sufficient resources in order to make the bigger units really 
economical, ones. For that purpose, it may be possible that the 
resources are not available within the size that we have laid down 
or within the output we have suggested. 

Shri Shah.—You cannot rigidly stick to any definition. 

Shri Nathwani. —What about mechanisation? 

Shri Shah. —Mechanisation not of the western pattern but limited 
partial mechanisation is necessary all round. That should be consi¬ 
dered when laying down the size, output etc. 

Shri Nathwani. —What have you to say with regard to sugges¬ 
tions made that upper scams continue to be worked out under the 
present ownership but the lower seams may be worked by amalga¬ 
mation that is a sort of splitting up of ownership and management 
between thd two. 
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Shri Shah. —Well, unless there is co-operation a stage might 
come when the working of the lower seams might have to be stopped 
until the top seam has been worked out. In separate management 
of the top seam and lower seam a time might come when one of 
the two might have to stop. 

Chairman.—-That a sort of co-ordination is possible only under 
one management and not in separate management. 

Shri Shah.—The only way is to enforce co-ordination. 

Chairman.—Can the co-ordination be achieved without one 
management? 

Shri Shah. —There snould be a common Mining Engineer or 
mining body entrusted with powers. 

Shri J. N. Mukherjee. —The question can be solved if there is a 
common mining Engineer with powers. 

Chairman. —The powers can be recalled or withdrawn. 

Shri J. N. Mukherjee. —They won’t do it for their own interest. 

Chairman. —It depends on goodwill. 

Chairman. —You think voluntary amalgamation is not possible; 
but you suggest 6 months’ time. 

Shri Shah. —I have not completely ruled it out; that might be 
here and there but if they want to find out some workable method 
it will have to be formed. 

Chairman. —Can you give a formula for valuation? 

Shri Shah. —That depends upon the conditions of the seller and 
buyer. On the circumstances in which the seller wants to sell and 
buyer wants to purchase. There cannot be a rigid formula for 
valuation or properties. 

Shri Mohiuddin. —We are mainly concerned with small collieries. 
Broadly speaking, with your experience can you tell me if the 
small collieries are mainly working shallow seams? What quality 
of coal do they work? 

Shri Shah. —In majority of cases lower grades. In some cases 
superior grade is worked. 

Shri Mohiuddin. —But the majority are working Grade III. 

Shri Shah. —The majority work Grade II, IIIA & IIIB. There are 
small collieries working selected grades also. 

Shri Mohiuddin. —What percentage? 

Shri Shah. —It will be anything up to 80%, Grade II & III. 

Shri Mohiuddin. —With your experience what is the future for 
coal of Grade II & III. Have they to be conserved in the national 
interest? 

Shri Shah. —Grade III, we have vast reserves. But each grade 
will have its own place in the future. 

Chairman. —We are told that Grade III is of no use at all. 

30 M, of Prod. 
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Shri Shah. —There will be enough outlet in future for Grade IIIA 
and IIIB. 

Chairman. —Is it worth while conserving it in extracting it? 

Shri Shah. —We should work it and use it. Need not conserve 

it. 

Chairman. —Use will expand according to you. It should be 
utilised in the best way. Even though it is considered to be inferior 
now. 

Shri Shah. —For inferior coal there is no transport and market 
now. Whatever is available as it is, there is no transport. There is 
a market for soft coke in western Indian and South India. But the 
transport cost will be prohibitive. They liave a definite place if 
reasonable transport and freight enable their sale. People would 
be glad to use soft coke in place of charcoal and wood. 

Shri Mohiuddin. —In the south they can use lignite. 

Shri Shah. —Lignite may not be utilised for all the purposes for 
which coal is required. 

Shri Mohiuddin. —Even if it is briquetted. 

Shri Shah. —As a smokeless domestic fuel there is nothing to 
beat soft coke. 

Shri Mohiuddin. —In regard to Grade III coal of Jharia and 
Raniganj your view is that they should be worked properly. 

Shri Shah. —I do not agree that they should be left alone. It is 
coal and it has its own purpose. It is not shale. 

Shri Kanti Mehta. —There may be a temporary reduction on the 
employment of labour. If transport facilities are there will 
amalgamation adversely affect employment of people. 

Shri Shah. —It should be done in stages. Take a number of 
small collieries. First amalgamate two into one. Later make two 
such groups of two into one. If on the other hand you make 
10 collieries into one suddenly there may be chaos. It shuld be 
gradual. 

Shri Mehta. —It is stated that no purpose will be served by 
amalgamation of collieries of the Mugma areas. As amalgamation 
will lead to better and efficient production and less drudgery, don’t 
you think they should be amalgamated. 

Shri Shah. —Yes. 

Shri Nathivani.—At present small collieries are working at 
different places. By amalgamation will it be possible to reduce the 
number of places? 

Shri Shah. —There can be some alteration in the plan of working. 
There will be some reduction in plant etc. some of which may be 
used in other places. 

Shri Nathwani. —Would it not enable better and more economic 
working of the area? What is passing in my mind is that the 
amalgamated mine would find it possible to go on and close some 
of these pits. 
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SJiTi Shah. —T do not believe in continuing so many pits at a 
time. Still, in the closure of pits there is bound to be some chaos at 
some .stage- A unit raising 5.000 tons should be what we want by 
amalgamation. 

Shri Nathwani. —Whgt should be the maximum? 

Shri Shah. —We can go up to 1,00,000 tons a month. 

Shri Nathwani. —You have stated that 250 bighas will give an 
output of 10,000 tons a month. Will it be at the present level of 
output or you arg. expecting better mechanisation and other 
additions, finance being available. Total output may be increased 
several times and here and there you may get certain additions. 

Shri Shah. —If I take Jharia field, there are thick seams and thin 
seams. Even if we raise 10,000 tons, there must be transport for it. 

Shri Nathwani. —At present there are certain restrictions and 
transport difficulties. Because of these they are not able to raise 
output. These difficulties may or may not be there. The point is 
whether 250 bighas will yield 10,000 tons now or later, 

Shri Shah. —Even after amalgamation if you put restrictions, 
you won’t have any advantages, 

Shri Nathwani. —With present conditions whether 250 bighas 
will be able to yield 10,000 tons or if each amalgamated unit is to 
yield 10,000 tons what should be the area. We have to go beyond 
250 bighas? 

Shri Shah. —If you amalgamate too many units at a time you 
may create difficulties. 

Shri Nathwani. —You stated that the machinery in small 
■collieries is below standard. What arc the reasons? 

Shri Shah. —Because of the financial reasons. 

Shri Morarka. —Referring to your answer about valuation of a 
mine, you say it depends on the circumstances of the purchaser. 
But suppose there is no purchaser or seller, we have to value a mine. 
What method should we adopt? Can there be a formula? 

Shri Shah. —You must first know what machinery we have in 
the colliery. Then estimate what is the annual profit. Add to the 
value of the machinery, the annual profit for a number of years, sav 
10 years. 

Shri J. N. Mukherjke. —Coming to the position of Grade III coal, 
will it be worth while to carry 3591 ash over a long distance. Will 
even 25'7f ash coal be carried over a long distance considering the 
freight? 

Shri Shah. —'I’he reserves of 25% ash coking coal are not so vast. 

Shri Maulik. —What is. the position of non-coking coal? 

Shri Shah. —25% and above reserves are good. Reserves below 
2591 are not too much. 

Shri Mukherjee.—lD'i'c ash coal is not so much in demand. Will 
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you require more of 30 and 35% ash coal for the next 5 or 10 years.- 
There is no development in the lower fields. 

Shri Shah. —Grade IIIA coal may be in demand. 

Shri J. N. Mukherjee.~Wi\l you send it to Delhi and Punjab? 

Shri Shah. —25%, yes. 

Shri Mukherjee. —30 to 35%>. 

Shri Shah. —No answer. 

Shri Mukherjee. —Small collieries are amalgamated into big units 
In the context of the transport available would it be wise to increase 
production and carry it over the country? 

Shri Shah.--li 4 or 5 small units raise 500 tons each we can 
have one unit producing 2,000 tons each. We can produce the 
quantities. 

Shri Miikherjee.--Do you recommend 2,000 tons as the standard? 

Shri Shah. —No, for the time being the output may be restricted. 
As soon as you get bigger outlay and better facilities you can 
expand. It is definitely better than raising 300 or 400 tons a month. 

Shri Mukherjee. —What is your suggestion regarding output of 
a unit. 

Shri Shah. —5,000 tons. If transport is not available at all then 
have a restricted outnut. 

Shri Mukherjee.— It you make a unit, it must have a productiorr 
to maintain it. 

Shri Shall.—Transport may improve. At Mokamah the position 
may change and it may change the whole outlook. Besides several 
new things are being planned. Transport will be not what it is 
today. It is going to be much more. 

Shri Mukherjee. —There won’t be any transport lor lower grades 
of coal. Coals of ISV'i ash and 20% ash may be moved. 

Shri C, Bhattacharjee. —Vast increases in transport facilities are 
being planned. 

Shri Mukherjee. —But what is the transport position today? There 
is not enough transport. There has been no improvement for the 
last three months even though railways promised 10%^ more trans¬ 
port they have not been able to do it. 

Shri C. Bhattacharjee. —In regard to valuation of collieries 
you said there cannot be a formula. You realise that we have to 
value collieries. It may be based on the market value, basis of a 
cost from a seller to a buyer or on the basis of the capitalised share 
value, capitalised net profit. What method would be more suitable. 

Shri Shah. —I have already followed the consideration which I 
have stated in my reply. I have not followed any other way. 

Shri C. Bhattacharjee. —Take a hypothetical case. There is coal 
resei've of 2 million tons. Annual output 50,000 tons. Profit Rs. 2/-- 
per ton. Life 35 to 40 years. 
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Shri Shah .—I shall have to examine whether with the existing 
development it will keep on producing 50,000 tons for five years. I 
must get baek my invested capital in five years or so. I will base 
my price on the profit of 5 years and if there is a possibility increas¬ 
ing output 1 will add it and subtract the cost of additional invest¬ 
ment. 

Shri C. Bliattaciiarjee .—There should be a rule of thumb 
formula. 

Shri Shah. —-There is no rule of thumb formula. 

Shri B. N. Banerjee. —What is your idea of a small colliery? Can 
you define it? 

Shri Shah. —A colliery which is not, even with development, in 
a position to raise 5,000 tons is a small colliery. A colliery should 
have a potential raising capacity of 5,000 tons otherwise it is small. 
It should be in a position to sustain the level of output for 10 to 
15 years. 

Shri Mukherjee. —What will be the number of such mines? 

Shri Shah. —About 25% of the total production is done by small 
'mines. 

Shri Shame. —For 10 to 15 years they must produce 5,000 tons, 
tf there are plenty of reserves and only one seam. Will it be 
lufficient for the purpose of amalgamation. 

Shri Shah. —There is no case for amalgamation there. 

Shri Shame. -Cannot the lower seam be worked by somebody 
Else. 

Shri Shah. .Difficulty will arise at some stage. Somebody will 

have to stay. 

Shri Shame .—If control is exercised by a central authority made 
by law? 

Shri Shah.—Yes. 

Shri Shame. —Fragmentation of seam has occurred. If there is 
tigid control can it not be worked? 

Shri Shah .—Yes. 

Shri Shame. —On what basis do you suggest 250 bighas and 500 
bighas. Under the Mineral Concession Rules the mines area should 
be 100 acres. 

Shri Shah. —I am not far wrong. 

Shri Shame. —You propose 250 bighas. even if all the seams are 
worked, can they go on for long? 

Shri Shah. —They can continue for 40 to 50 years if they pro¬ 
duce 10 to 12 thousand tons per month by proper stowing etc. 

Shri Shame. —Are we to make a thumb rule like this 250 bighas 
for 100' thick seams. Ojutput 10,000 tons a month? 

Shri Shah .—I am against making a thumb rule. 

^ Shri Shame. —There may be difficulties in amalgamation in ^iie 
Initial stages. They can be overcome. You have got some experi¬ 
ence of Tisra or other similar groups. Workings of seams are in 
different stages. By amalgamation how can we improve them. 
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Can we not by modern methods in the deeper workings do some¬ 
thing? 

Shri Shoji. —I dq^not believe that we can do much by mechanisa¬ 
tion there. If we take 2 or 3 mines one will be working 10 seam,, 
partly developed another would be depillaring. In 9 seam also 
similar situation arises. 

Shri Shome. —Why not make seamwise amalgamation. 

Shri Shah. —We have to consider the condition of the seams. 

Shri Shome. —What is the special advantage in amalgamation 
then? What is the idea in bringing them together? 

Shri Shah.—Under the same management anyway we should be 
able to do much. Water problem cannot be dealt with by indepen¬ 
dent units. 1 have no right to go into the neighbouring unit. Some 
co-ordination in the management of the same seams would also serve 
the purpose of amalgamation. 

Shri Shome. —If it is accepted then the idea that existing seam 
remain as they are and deeper seams by a different authority should 
also be accepted. 

Shri Shah. —If there is the same authority to control top and 
bottom seams there will be no trouble. 

Shri Shome. —Independence can be maintained for the existing 
working in regard to proprietorship etc. 

Shri Shah. —If there is common management. 

Shri Mukherjee. —A mine may be depillaring another may have- 
developed- The Chief Inspector of Mine and the Coal Board can 
control this. They have some say in the matter. 

Shri Shah.—They cannot do anything about what has already 
happend. 

Shri Greujal.—Under Section 76 of the Coal Mines Regulations 
they can take permission to remove the barrier. 

Shri Shah. —We have never been able to know the condition of 
the neighbouring mine. 

Shri Nathwani. —How many people have utilised them? 

Shri GremaL—Everyone, Taking a mine which has developed 
some areas and wants to develop other areas by an approach through 
the barrier, they can apply for permission. 

Shri Grewal. —Mr. Shah, I know your experience. What is the 
smallest mine you have had in your charge? 

Shri Shah. —Raising 4,000 tons. 

Shri Grewal.- -Area? 

Shri Shah. -120 bighas. 

Shri Grewal.—Yon have very large mines as well. Producing up 
to 20,000 tons a month. There are mines with 8,000 bighas and an 
output of 10,000 tons. Area is not the criterion? 

Shri Shah.—l have to know where I shall be after 3 years The 
mine has to go on for 40 years. 
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Shri Grewal. —You have still 7 and other seams solid. 

Shri Shah. —You won’t allow me to go down further. I may 
probably be allowed only to carry on development for maintaining 
output. For the deepening up to 300 feet will involve coats. Such a 
unit should give consistent production for 10 or 15 years. 

Shri Grewal. —What are the theoretical and practical advantages 
of stowing? 

Shri Shah. —It is necessary after the first operation in thick seam 
for maximum extraction, 

Shri Grewal. —Let us examine it in more detail. Stowing is 
necessary in seams where it is difficult or dangerous to extract coal, 
where the seam is gassy and is liable to cause explosion, where it is 
liable to spontaneous combustion. Where the roof is bad and friable, 
will you adopt stowing for seams working IIIA and IIIB coal? 

Shri Shah. —Not at present. It may be necessary in future? 

Shri Grewal. —Are there any seams which are below 10 seam which 
require stowing? 

Shri Shah. —Yes. 

Shri Grewal. —I am speaking of spontaneous combustion. 

Shri Shah. —Not to my knowledge, not liable to spontaneous 
combustion. 

Shri Grewal. —Coal of Grade IIIA, III and II is not liable to 
spontaneous combustion including 10 seam. 

Shri Shah. —We should take 10 seam as liable to spontaneous 
combustion. 

Shri Grewal. —In 10 seam you have bands of selected grade coal. 

Shri Shah. —Yes, there are workable sections of very high grade 
coal. 

Shri Gi-ewal .—You have two mines in your charge say one is 
working the top seam and the other is working the lower seam in the 
same period. What are the difficulties in conducting the work. 

Shri Shall. —One can dcpillar lower seams making working of top 
seam difficult. Two independent units can never go together. 

Shri Grewal. —Unless there is a superior control. 

Shri Shah. —Yes, 

Shri Shame. —Why should we retain mouzawise boundaries? 

Shri Shah. —Becau.se most bandobast is mouzawise, 

Shri Shorne. —In reply to my earlier question you said fragmen¬ 
tation may be permitted if there is co-ordination. In your reply to 
the questionnaire you have said it should not be permitted. 

Shri Shah. —I was speaking about amalgamation or co-ordination. 
So far as mining side is concerned there should be co-ordination in 
mining top and bottom seams. 

Shri J. N. Mukherjee. — If you plan to work a virgin area and you 
plan to work a working seam the approach will be different. 

Shri Shah .—Yes, definitely. 
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Shri Mukherj^. —In virgin area you can mechanise? 

Shri Shah. —If I have money I can do it any way I like. 

Shri C. Bhattacharjee. —Regarding the thumb rule formula. This 
point is of material importance to the Committee. It is relevant to 
the Committee to consider the objectives of .amalgamation with 
regard to the levels of production. Can you give us an idea of 
what should be the normal life of a mine? 

Shri Shah.—At least 15 to 20 years. 

Shri C. Bhattacharjee. —^'Ihere is a reserve of 6 million tons. If 
there is a production ot 60,000 tons a year, the life will be 100 years. 
The point is about what they call diminishing returns. For different 
levels of output there will be different levels of profits. A maximum 
level will be reached. Thereafter increased production may give 
lesser returns to the owner. 

Shri Shah. —After the stage when you have reached maximum 
production, you cannot increase production except by further invest¬ 
ment. Otherwise you will strain your plant. 

Shri C. Bhattacharjee. —Not from the technical but from the 
economic point of view. 

Shri Shah. —You have to take into account transport, sale and 
other factors. 

Shri C. Bhattacharjee. —My point is after a stage of production of 
60,000 tons or 80,000 tons, when the production increases will the 
costs of production increase sharply? 

Shri Shah. —I do not think so. We plan for a certain production 
and until we reach the maximum planned production the cost should 
keep going down. If we have to go beyond the maximum planned 
we shall have to do more investment. That is the practical side of it. 

Shri C. Bhattacharjee. —Theoretically you may be wrong. 

Chairman. —Have you been abroad? Are there many mining 
engineers who have been abroad and have been mining in small 
collieries? 

Shri Shah. —I do not think there are many. 

Chairman. —Are there technicians who have already studied the 
working of small mines in foreign countries and the question of 
amalgamation in those countries? 

Shri Shah. —I do not know. 

Chairman. —Please try and find out. 
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Evidence by Chief Mining Officer, Bihar (Shri Prasad). 

Chatrvian.~~Tell us about your experience. 

Chief Mining Officer, Bihar. —I have been in this post since 1950. 
Except for the state collieries in Giridih and Bokaro there are no 
collieries in Public Sector. 

Chairman. —Please let us know something about your duties and 
functions. 

Chief Mining Officer, Bihar. —We have to administer the mineral 
Concession Rules. We have divided the state into several circles, 
each in charge of a mining officer. Wc receive applications for 
leases. We see that mines in these areas are worked in proper 
scientific manner and according to the terms of the lease. We make 
proposals to the State Government. 

Under the Mines and Minerals (D & R) Act 1948 the Central 
Government is to take under its control the regulation of mines and 
the development of minerals to the extent as provided under the 
Act. The Central Government will make rules for regulation of the 
grant of mining lease. The Central Government can also make 
rules for modifying or altering the terms and conditions of any 
mining lease granted previously to bring such lease in conformity 
with new regulations. The rules made under sub-section 7 shall 
provide for giving notice of the modification or alteration proposed 
to be made to the lessee; where the lessor is not the Central Govern¬ 
ment also to the lessor for affording them an opportunity of showing 
cause against the proposal. 

Chairman.~Yo\x mean to say that so far as the development of 
mines is concerned, it is left with the State Government. 

Chief Mining Officer, Bihar. —Every person can get a lease. A 
certificate of approval is required which is being granted by the 
State Government. After receipt of the certificate of approval, any 
person can apply for the grant of a lease. 

Chairman. —Is there not duplication? There are various depart¬ 
ments of the Central Government. 

Chief Mining Oj^lcer.—Certainly there is duplication in the Central 
Government. We raised this question to the Central Government, 
There is no reason for the existence of the Bureau of Mines. All 
State Governirients were against the creation of the Bureau of Mines. 
Sometimes they do interfere in the Mineral Concession Rules. 

Chairman.—You mean to say that Bureau of Mines are dealing 
with the subject as well as the Local Government. So far as the 
legislation is concerned, I believe there is no overlapping there. 
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There is overlapping in the execution of the duties. What is the 
actual function of the Bureau of Mines? Is there any legislation to 
define the Bureau of Mines? 

Chief Mining Officer .—We have not been able to know what is 
the real function of the Bureau of Mines. 

Chairman .—Do you mean to say nc definition is given in any 
publication? When the department was opened, something must 
have been said about the Bureau of Mines. 

Chief Mining Officer .—I raised this question at Madras and again 
at Kashmir but until now Central Government has not given us 
any information. 

Chairman .—Could you give us an extract of the notes on the 
question that was raised in this connection? Please also give us a 
note on the overlapping of functions as between the various depart¬ 
ments. What according to you should be the structure of adminis¬ 
tration of mines in India? 

Chief Mining Officer .—Administration should be left with the 
State Government. Policy making should be left with the 
Central Government. Otherwise there is sure to be too much of 
overlapping. Take for instance collieries in Bokaro and Ramgarh. 
In the case of these coal mines the Raja of Ramgarh as the landlord, 
created many bogus transactions. Rent or royalty was very low. 
We asked the Government to declare this as void. A case is going 
on and we are sure to win the case. If a decision is required in 
the Court, where is the authority of the Government of India iir this 
case. In my opinion the State Government being the owner of the 
property should have more powers. 

Chairman .—^Who generally grants a certificate of approval and 
who can get a certificate? 

Chief Mining Officer .—A certificate of approval is granted by a 
State Government. It is granted to any person who can employ 
an efficient prospecting agency or possesses knowledge of mining 
or geology. A certificate of apju'oval is valid in the whole State 
and covers all minerals unless the State Government with the per¬ 
mission of the Central Government restricts it to any specified 
mineral. 

Chairman. —Yoiu’ GoTCrnment has made out some case. I should 
like to be enlightened what should be the functions of the local 
Government as well as Central Government. Please send me a note 
on this subject or a copy of any paper you have ready. You mean 
to say that there is overlapping in the functions of the local Govern¬ 
ment and the Central Government apart fiom overlapping in the 
Government Department. Functions of the Bureau of Mines are not 
clear. Accodring to your opinion the policy making may be done 
by the Central Government but the Administration should be in the 
hands of the local Government. I am asking for a copy of the 
Memorandum that might have been made to the Central Govern¬ 
ment by them. This is with reigard to the mines in general. May 
I know what is the position with the Coal Mines in particular—the 
policy to be followed and the execution of policy? 
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Shri B. N. Baner]e.e. —It has been the view of all State Govern¬ 
ments that administration should be left to State Governments. A 
statement of the case will be helpful. 

Chief Mining Officer. —There is plenty of overlapping also as 1 
told you before. 

Chairman. —May I know the nature of the overlapping? 

Chief Mining Engineer. —From 1st January 1956 we have taken 
away all the Zamindaries. One or two litigations are still pending, 
and we are sure to win. 

Chairman. —Bengal has not exercised that authority as Bihar. I 
do not know anything about Madhya Pradesh and Hyderabad, Orissa 
and other States. 

Mr. Shome. —It is not necessary in Madhya Pradesh; same thing 
in Hyderabad. In Vindhya Pradesh State Government has acquired 
Zamindari. 

Chairman. —What about Orissa? 

Chief Mining Officer. —They have acquired also. 

Chairman. —So I find that Orissa has taken the authority, Bengal 
remaining still. What about Bengal? 

Chief Mining Officer. —If there is merger we will automatically 
get it. 

Chairman. —As regards Assam and Orissa we may send a commu¬ 
nication to those States to find out States’ right over mines and 
minerals. We should have that information at our disposal. We 
should have authoritative information with regard to coal mines. I 
believe you were going to enumerate Instances of overlapping in 
relation to functions. 

Chief Mining Officer. —Under the lease terms a lessee is required 
to work the property on a scientific basis and is supposed to work 
all grades of coal under lease terms. But certain other rules are 
adopted by the Government of India in regard to working of coal. 

Chairman. —Under-the Rules any lease holder has to work a mine 
scientifically. That is the legal position. According to the terms 
they are bound to do it. But that does not happen. Here is a 
question whether the terms are carried out by the lease holders. 
Is there any overlapping regarding this? 

C'nief Mining Officer. —There is plenty of coal in stocks. The 
movement of coal is controlled by the Coal Commissioner. We hear 
that industries arc being closed for want of coal. My opinion is 
that there is no use of controlling the distribution. 

Chairman. —Is there any overlapping between Central Govern¬ 
ment and State Government in regard to the production of coal in 
the coal mine. 

Chief Mining Officer. —Coal Commissioner also controls what 
particular coal should be worked. He controls the opening of mines 
and grading. 
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Chairman.—Yon mean to say that having laid down the policy, 
'Central Government may leave it to the local Government within 
the area to enforce these rules and the Central machinery need 
not be there. Mining property, in your opinion, should be leased 
■out according to rules as provided by the Central Government. 

Chief Mining Officer. —Central Government do not allow to work 
the property and we suffer as we cannot get the rent. If we go to 
the Court we are sure we shall be able to win. We are keeping 
mum for a long time. A lease is to be granted by the owner. An 
owner is a person who holds in trust or owns for his own benefit 
and the State. The Central Government, grant permission to open 
a mine but if they do not grant permission to work it out, lessees do 
not pay us. Central Government do not hear us. We have been 
fighting the Zamindars; after finishing them we shall go on fighting 
to win our case. We do not understand why Natural Resources and 
Scientific Research and Ministry of Production should not amalga¬ 
mate. The position now is that Natural Resources and Scientific 
Research Ministry can grant approval and your Ministry has right 
to slop working. So the State Government do not come in. In my 
opinion both these Ministries should allow together to work the mine. 

Chairman. —What is the overlapping in relation to administration? 

Chief Mining Officer. —Coal Commissioner controls production, 
distribution, price and transport and the Coal Board controls conser¬ 
vation measures, coal grading etc. the Chief Inspector of Mines in 
India controls safety. The main thing' is about distribution. They 
are granting permits. For coal carried by trucks we do not get 
any royalty because no account is kept. If you allow us we can 
make some arrangement to collect the cess with the help of the 
Additional Commissioner, Dhanbad. We do not get a copy of the 
permit that is issued to these truck holders for the coal. 

Mr. Shome. —We know there is .some loophole but the permit for 
the movement of the coal has to be carried by the Truck Driver. 

Shri B. N. Bannerjee. —Some information is given to the Police 
Department. 

Chief Mining Ofpxer. —Sometimes a Magistrate is deputed to check 
all trucks. 

Shri R. Maulik. —Most of the trucks are liable to be checked all 
along. Road permit has to be carried by the Truck Driver. About 
a year ago this matter was disemssed in the Coal Advisory Committee. 
It was on the question of recovery of the welfare cess. The Coal 
Mines Welfare Commissioner, came here and there was an arrange¬ 
ment on this point which was considered sufficiently v/ater-tight. 
I believe there is no e.scape. 

Chief Mining Officer. —I believe the check is only made to see 
whether a Truck has a license to ply. 

Chairman. —Will you please describe the duties you have to per¬ 
form? 

Chief Mining Officer. —I am responsible to supervise the work of 
the District Mining Officers, work in connection with Mines & 
Minerals (R & D) Act, 1948, inspection of mines and interpretation 
of the rules. I am a Mining Engineer. 
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Chairman.—Has not the Inspection been taken over by Central. 
Government? 

Chiej Mining Officer .—Indian Bureau of Mines have no machinery 
to iook after this thing. The Chief Inspector of Mines is under 
Labour Ministry and is responsible for safety work. His inspection 
staff look after safety measures. 

Chairman. —I believe Coal Boai'd has been authorised to look 
after stowing, grading, opening and reopening of mines and depil- 
laring. 

Chief Mining Officer. —We are also inspecting depillaring. 

Shri Maulik .—State Government inspects depillaring to see how 
much coal has been taken for royalty. 

Chief Mining Officer.—1 would like to refer you to page 45, para. 
3, para 4 and para 5, Part VI, Mineral Concession Rules 1949. It is 
essentia] to do depillaring under this rule to the satisfaction of the 
State Government. 

Shri Maulik .—Coal Board does it from safety and conservation 
points of view. Your right is the right of a lessor. 

Chairman.— Is it not advisable to have one Inspection Depart¬ 
ment? 

Chief Mining Officer. —1 agree; it may be with State Government 
or Central. It will then be jnore effective. 

Shri Shome .—Each one has got separate interest. 

Shri Mukherjee.—Labour is the charge of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. Inspection in all the States must be directed by uniform 
regulations. 

Chairman. —It is a legacy of the past. Central legislation will 
over-ride the other legislations. Having legislated and provided for 
uniformity, should not be the inspection and administration and 
everything be left to the local Government under those rules and 
regulations and thus see that these things are being done by them. 

Shri Mukherjee .—Labour in coal and tea continues to be the 
charge of the Central Government. Labour force in both these is 
very big. 

Chairman.—As regards labour pointed out by Shri Mukherjee, 
because there were foreigners in charge of the big mines that matter 
was taken by Centre as the Government at the time was in charge 
of the foreigners. They had to be safeguarded. It was a matter 
in which they had to be provided with certain laws. It is a legacy. 
In considering the national policy, the question is, is it worthwhile 
to have the administration being divided between Central Govern¬ 
ment and local Government or whether it should be in the hands 
of one Government. 

Shri Mukherjee .—Now it is in the hands of Central Government. 
Safety of Mines is in the hands of the Central Government. 

Shri Nathwani. —Mines and minerals is in the State list. Central 
has power to regulate mining and minerals to the extent to which 
it is expedient and to that extent the field of the State Government 
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is curtailed. All that is required is a declaration in Parliament that 
it is necessary. Whether the power taken by central creates an 
overlapping has not perhaps been taken into account A. national 
policy could be developed. 

Chairman. -You are functioning with regard to all mines inclu¬ 
ding coal mines? 

Chief Mining Officer. —When the mines are vested, those mines 
which were in operation and were being worked by the intermediary 
shall be considered to have been leased by the State Government. 
The intermediary will he able to retain possession of the mines. 
Where immediately before the vesting of the estate or tenure there 
is a subsisting lease of mines or minerals comprised in the estate, 
the whole or part of the estate comprised in the lease shall be 
considered to have been leased by the State Government to the holder 
of the said subsisting lease for tbe rest of the term of the lease and 
such holder will be allowed to retain the lease hold property. If 
in the opinion of the State Government the holder of the lease had 
not done any development work, the State Government will be in 
a position to determine the lease. 

Chairman. —How do you come in the picture except that you want 
in fact to be safeguarded in regard to the terms of the lease. In 
these duties do you find it easier to deal with large or small collieries? 

Chief Mining Officer. There are special difficulties with regard 
to samller collieries. They find it difficult to develop the collieries 
and pay the royalties. There is arrears carried forw'ard for a long 
time. 

Chairman. —Please give us a note in detail with regard to the 
payment of royalties and the delay in payment and the accumulated 
arrears. 

Chairman. —Do you find any special difficulty in regard to the 
enforcement of the terms of lease? Say because of the small size, 
proper exploitation is not done? 

Chief Mining Officer, Fiihar. —They are not in a position to develop 
the property according to scientific lines. The small collieries cannot 
carry it out for want of fuiance. 

Chairman. —J3o they have technical personnel? 

Chief Mining Officer, Bihar. —They do appoint some. 

Chairman. —They do appoint but do they appoint in fact? Is it 
really effective? Is management by technical persons only nominal? 

Chief Mining Officer. —There are loopholes. Suppose there are 5 
mines, we cannot force them to have five mining engineers. The 
Mines Act says that in certain cases one man can manage more than 
one mine. 

C/iairman. -The question is whether the management there is 
technical or competent? Wliat is your opinion? 

Chief Mining Officer. —We do not think so. Thebe are small 
collieries which are not in a position to have technical and competent 
management. 
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Chairman. —What is the remedy? 

Chief Mining Officer. —Amalgamation of small areas into bigger 
units. 1 think the size should be 300 to 400 acres and the output 
required is IS,000 tons per month in which case you can introduce 
mechanised mining. I am in favour of mechanisation of mining. 

Chairman. —You mean partial mechanisation? But what will be 
the effect on employment? 

Chief Mining Officer.—-We are getting difficulty in getting labour 
for mica mining. I am in favour of complete mechanisation of all 
coal mines. 

Chairm.an. —What will be the degree of retrenchment? 

Chief Mining Officer. —50 per cent. 

Chairman. —Only in the labour classes? How will they be em¬ 
ployed? 

Chief Mining Officer, Bihar. —Although retrenchment will be there 
in the labour class, but they will be employed elsewhere. The rates 
of payment for agricultural labour is greater than for coal miners. 
The wage comes to about Rs. 3-8-0 per day. The average will be 
Rs. 20 per week. Labour strength in the coal mines is about one 
lac in Bihar. 

Chairman. —What is your conception of complete mechanisation? 

Chief Mining Officer. —Cutting of coal, haulage, loading should 
be mechanised; in fact everything should be by mechanisation. 

Shri Agarwalla.—lr\ America everything is done from the Control 
Room. 

Chairman. —Will your work be affected by amalgamation? 

Chief Mining Officer. —At present there are about 640 lessees for 
the coal mines. If there is amalgamation I may have to deal with 
100 lessees. We will be able to put in better work. 

Chairman. —What is the position of sub-lessees and under lessees 
holding mining leases after the rights of intermediaries have been 
taken over by the Government? 

Chief Mining Officer. —We have no control over sub-lessees. It 
is to be done by Central Government, If there is amalgamation 
intermediaries and sub-lessees will all be eliminated, Thier indivi¬ 
dual rights will be abolished by formulating rules under section 7 
of the Mines and Minerals (D & R) Act. In this connection T would 
refer you to Secs. 8 and 9 of the BLR Act. You will find that the 
sub-lessees, under-lessee are not covered. They should be reqiured 
to execute fresh leases under section 7 of the Mines and Minerals 
(Development & Regulation) Acts. 

Mr. Agarwalia.- The Additional Deputy Commissioner has stated 
that the present notification covers intermediaries. 

Chief Mining Officer. —It does not seem to be correct. 

Shri Agarwalld. —It has been extended by notification. 

Shri B. N. Banerjee. —It means there are still intermediaries in 
Bihar according to Bihar Land Reforms Act. 
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Chief Mining Officer. —The State Government may declare that 
the intermediary interests of all intermediaries in the State have 
vested in the State. 

Shri Nathwani. —Will it not include the interest of lessees and 
sub-lessees? 

Chief Mining Officer. —I would refer you Chapter II, Section 3 
and Sections 9 and 10. All mines worked by zamindars will have 
to be recognised. I owuld. request you to read Section4. All rents, 
cesses and royalties accruing in such tenure shall be payable to the 
State and nut to the outgoing proprietor or tenure holder. 

Shri Nathwani. —It requires to be carefully considered. 

Chief Mining Officer. —We shall make a reference to the Central 
Government. I shall send you a copy of the judgment of the High 
Court on this fioint. 

Chairman. —Has your Government any intention of making the 
rates of royalty uniform? 

Chief Mining Officer. —This is under preparation. As for coal 
there is some difference of opinion between Ministry of Production 
and Natural Resources and Scientific Research. 

Shri Nathwani. —Instead of sub-lessees, lessees will have to be 
extinguished under Section 7. Such rules should be prepared? 

Chief Mining Officer. —As soon as the terms of the sub-leases are' 
changed, they will have to enter into fresh terms with the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Shri Nathwani. —If the period comes to an end, lease is also' 
finished. It is now felt that the interests of sub-lessees and lessees 
are not covered by the present legislation. In order to extinguish 
them some rules are anticipated to be made under section 7. It 
merely refers to the change of the present one. It does not say 
anything about the extinguishment. 

Chief Mining Officer. —It should be on the same terms. 

Chairman. —There is a possibility of uniform lease terms in the 
future. Do you know anything about the other Governments? 

Chief Mining Officer. —It will apply to all. 

Chairman. —Apart from Raniganj, Jharia, there are small collieries; 
in other parts, do you think there is any scope for amalgamation? 

Chief Mining Officer. —Amalgamation is possible. 

Chairman. —What about Santhal Parganas? 

Chief Mining Officer. —It is non-coking coal. It is meant for 
brick-burning. There are 40 small lessees. Each has an area of 9' 
acres or 10 acres. Formerly, State Government used to auction them, 
every year. 

Shri Agarwala. .This year Government of Bihar has leased out 

some collieries covering an area of 9 to 10 acres each. 

Chief Mining Officer. —Government of Bihar have leased 13 small 
plots during 1955-50 in Hoorah. These coals a^e mostly non-coking 
coal. It is used for brick burning. They have taken opening per¬ 
mission. If we like we can close them. In that area there is enough 
local deiqaand. We shall be pleased to close these mines if the Coal 
Commissioner can supply coal to that area. 
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Shn Mukherjee. —If they can supply their own area, why should 
we supply coal there. The type of coal you have mentioned is in¬ 
ferior and suitable for brick burning. Such coal being in plenty 
and inferior, these collieries which have vast deposits of coal, whether 
they are worked in small or big mines, they do not produce enough. 
There is no transport also, neither have they any other market. 
Why should they not continue as small collieries. 

Chief Mining Officer. —Provided there is no higher grade coal or 
lower grade underneath. 

Chairman. —Can you be sure that there will not be any valuable 
coal there? 

Chief Mining Officer. —Boring results in war time, explored by 
Defence Department, show that there i^ no higher grade or valuable 
coal. 

Chairman. —In the future it may be possible to utilise this coal 
for other purposes? 

Chief Mining Officer. —Quite possible. 

Chairman. —There is possibility, of utilising this coal for better 
purpose. What are the criteria to determine the collieries for amal¬ 
gamation? 

Chief Mining Officer. —The technique of production, beneficiation, 
welfare measures, safety measures to make these units really econo¬ 
mic, sizeable and worthwhile. There may be various other criteria. 

Chairman. —Do you like to exempt any colliery in any area? 

Chief Mining Officer. —If the collieries are contiguous, I am for 
amalgamation in all areas, including Santhal Parganas. 

Shri Mukherjee. —I do not know if they are contiguous. But one 
thing you have to consider. They are selling that coal locally. That 
goes to meet the local demand, where we are not able to supply coal. 

Chief Mining Officer, —The collieries are near about the same 
place. If they amalgamate and work together, the cost will be 
cheaper. There is no hurry in working the entire area. 

Chairman. —Is there any chance of a large scale work by modem 
technique with better resources for more economical work, for better 
purpose or is there any other method that could be suggested? 

Chief Mining Officer. —I cannot say with authority. I am not a 
chemist. 

Shri Mukherjee. —It may be worthwhile to mechanise. But the 
question is—is there any market? If there is no market it may not 
be worthwhile to mechanise the mines. They are now selling 
locally. 

Chairman. —^What I understand is the present method is not 
scientific, one day you may require the coal for other purpose. 

Shri Mukherjee. —If you want to raise the coal by scientific 
methods, you may be able to raise one lac tons but the question 
is that there is no market for this coal. It is now suited for the 
local purpose. 

30 Production 
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Chief Mining Officer. —^My point is what is the use of granting so 
many leases. According to the present conditions we cannot deny 
any lease being granted. 

Shri Agarwalla, —We understand that only 10,000 tons of coal 
is now raised. Suppose that 10,000 tons of coal is not raised and the 
Coal Commissioner’s office cannot supply coal to that area—how 
much cowdung would be required? 

Chairman. —How far away is it from Jharia by road? 

Chief Mining Officer. —From Dhanbad it is 150 miles away. There 
is no direct road—they are all bad roads. 

Shri Mukherjee, —If they are carrying on, let them carry on. It 
will not pay to carry coal from Jharia which is situated at a distance 
of 150 miles. 

Chairman. —In the Mugma field there are very 'small collieries 
quarrying inferior coal. Should they be amalgamated? 

Chief Mining Officer. —Same consideration may be applied as for 
Santhal Parganas. 

Shri Kanti Mehta. —If you amalgamate these collieries, much of 
the primitive type may be removed. 

Chief Mining Officer. —That is true. I think they will be able to 
mechanise and use mechanised methods if they amalgamate. If we 
find that there is better grade of coal at a greater depth, it may be 
conserved if necessary. Amalgamation does not mean that we 
should conserve it. In my opinion amalgamation should take place. 

Chairman .— There may be a bye-product industry. 

Chief Mining Officer. —I do not think there is any prospect im¬ 
mediately. This coal is essential to meet the local demand. Amal¬ 
gamation will not stop the working. It will rather improve the 
workings. 

Chairman. —It is said that the labour in these collieries are poorly 
paid, mines are poorly equipped, crude and primitive methods are 
adopted, extraction is done only up to a certain depth after which 
they will be abandoned and fires may be caused. Do you agree? 

Chief Mining Officer. —This is true. 

Chairman. —One version is that the poor coal need not be con¬ 
served; there is no necessary to increase the output of lower grade 
coals for the next 10 or 15 years and so the present method may 
continue. What is your view? 

Chief Mining Officer.—I should think that the amalgamation will 
benefit and it should be done. I have explained to you before that 
it will be easier to deal with a lesser number of lessees. 

Shri Mohinuddin. —You mean to say that collieries producing 
third grade coal should be amalgamated. 

Chief Mining Officer. —What is the harm? We will be able to 
meet the local demand in a better way. It is sure to improve the 
condition. 

Chairman. —Soft coke is produced by crude method and gasses are 
lost. By modern carbonisation process the gas may be used for 
by-product industry. Can this be done by small collieries? 
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Chiej Mining Officer. —I do not think so. 

Chairman. —Do you think that large collieries producing low grade 
coals will be able to do low temperature carbonisation? 

Chief Mining Officer. —To some extent. 

Chairman. —Do you think that large collieries will be able to 
briquet and make other experiment for profitable utilisation of low 
grade slack. 

Chief Mining Officer. —Anyway small collieries cannot pay even 
royalty. How can they do it. It may be possible for the large 
collieries, who can spend more money. 

Chairman. —Is it not a fact that the quantity of slack coal will 
increase during the Second Five Year Plan and their disposal will 
be a problem, particularly low grade slack and slack from non-coking 
coal? Is it possible for the small collieries to deal with the problem 
satisfactorily? 

Chief Mining Officer. —No. 

Shri Mohinuddin. —Suppose low grade collieries may be able to 
experiment and undertake low temperature carbonisation or experi¬ 
ment on briquetting. That is in the back of your mind about the 
size of the colliery which can undertake this work? 

Chief Mining Officer.—The size should be an area of 300 to 400 
acres of land. 

Shri Mohinuddin. —Have they sufficient resources? 

Chief Mining Officer. —Bigger collieries naturally have more re¬ 
sources. They can find the finance. If they_ are amalgamated, the 
finance of so many persons will be combined together. I think they 
will require about Rs. 50 lakhs for a low temperature carbonisation 
plant. I think if amalgamated, the collieries will be able to spend 
more. In a bigger unit you can raise more money easily. 

Shri Mohinuddin. —Tou have suggested that some statutory body 
should be started. 

Chief Mining Officer. —It should be combined. State and Central 
Governments should have representations in the Body. Under the 
rules the body should be formed by the Centre. Section 5 of the 
Mines and Mineral (Development and Regulation) Act provides for 
amalgamation of collieries also. The main idea of the amalgamation 
is to have a bigger unit. 

Shri Nathwani. —We are now referring to the point whether a 
statutory body_ should be appointed to go into the matter. 

Chief Mining Officer. —We can have that body regarding amalga¬ 
mation also under section 7. 

Shri Mohinuddin. —By special legislation if necessary the Central 
Government should appoint such a statutory body for amalgamation 
of collieries in Bengal and Bihar. 

Shri Kanti Mehta. —It has been suggested that there is no suffi¬ 
cient market for low grade coal. 

Chief Mining Officer. —There is a market. Transport is the bottle¬ 
neck. 
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Shri Kanti Mehta. —There will be some labour retrenchment due 
to this amalgamation. What will be the percentage of such retrench¬ 
ment? 

Chief Mining Officer. —It will be I think 50 per cent, by amalga¬ 
mation and by adopting mechanised method. 

Shri Kanti Mehta. —Relating to prevention of unsound mining 
methods, small collieries do not resort to sound mining method—it 
is said. Can you specify some example? 

Chief Mining Officer. —I will send you a list, 

Shri Kanti Mehta. —^What do you mean by the expression ‘econo¬ 
mics of production’? 

Chief Mining Officer. —Just now some collieries are producing 
more than they can sell in the market. Money is blocked. The pro¬ 
perty should be worked on the basis of demands. 

Shri Morarka. —We wanted to know what form of organisation 
should be there for amalgamation of collieries. Your answer is that 
the organisation should be a Limited Liability Company. There 
should /be additional capital for the public company which should bo 
subscribed by the different participating collieries and those collie¬ 
ries should be able to buy those collieries which are not willing to 
join. 

Chief Mining Officer. —There is no question of purchasing. 
Government of India should step in and take it over. 

Shri Morarka. —Do you envisage Government bring a partner? 

Chief Mining Officer, Bihar. —In cases where necessary Govern¬ 
ment can buy that amount of share. 

Shri Morarka. —Each colliery should be valued in proportion to 
the value of the colliery. Additional capital of these collieries should 
provide for stowing etc. and you think it will be possible for the 
collieries to provide the money? 

Chief Mining Officer. —They will take loan from Central Govern¬ 
ment or some other Government. There are so many ways of getting 
money for an enterprise. 

Shri Morarka. —May I refer you to question 19 regarding the 
method of valuation of collieries. You have said that it is necessary 
to know the recoverable reserves, the estimated output in 20 years,, 
average rate of profit per ton present value of assets, liabilities against 
the colliery and possible increase in production. You have also given 
a formula to find out the valuation. In this formula why you sug¬ 
gested “recoverable reserves”. What is the relevancy of the 
recovery? 

Chief Mining Officer. —More or less it is just to find out an idea 
of the life of the properties. 

Shri Morarka. —They may have as assets some income tax deposits. 

Chief Mining Officer. —^It is not an asset. 

Shri Morarka. —Firms were required to deposit some money. A 
part was refunded. 

Chief Mining Officer. —^It is debatable. 
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Shri Nathwani. —If an Owner does not participate in the concern 
and want to sell his interest, how is the compensation to be fixed? 
Suppose the amalgamated unit has been taken by a private individual, 
how should the outgoing owner of the same unit be compensated?. 

Chief Mining Officer. —Compensation should be in terms of valu¬ 
ation. Government of India will have to come to the aid of the 
unit and buy that amount of share left by the outgoing owner. 

Shri Nathwani. —Suppose there are four collieries. They are 
united. One party goes out. 

Chief Mining Officer, —If one person goes out, Government of India 
should step in. This is my personal view. 

Chairman. —It means that it should be encouraged according to 
him. 

Shri Nathwani. —It means according to you the size of the present 
owners should not be increased and if one person goes out it should 
be taken over by Government. 

Shri Chapalendu Bhattacherjee. —^When you estimate output for 20 
years, I would like to know, have you any idea of the present practice 
of market valuation? A new party wants to purchase a property 
On what criteria he goes to purchase? How is the price determined? 
What consideration guides him. 

Chief Mining Officer.—They simply speculate. They are not 
guided by scientific principles. 

Shri Chapalendu Bhattacherjee.—'When they move into the coal¬ 
fields and make a purchase they say they want to get the money 
in five years. 

Chief Mining Officer. —Regarding purchase or transfer of collie¬ 
ries, we are keeping them pending till the result of the amalga¬ 
mation of collieries. 

Shri C. Bhattacherjee. —Valuation can be done on a different basis. 
Present value of assets—plant and machinery, stock etc. plus net 
profit or minus loss for 3 years. 

Chief Mining Officer. —I have given everything in my answer to 
question 19. 1 would refer you to my formula. 

Shri C. Bhattacherjee. —I would refer you to question 17. This 
is in connection with the formation of Statutory Body. You have 
suggested that the body should contain mining experts, represem 
tatives of State Governments, business men and Accountants to whom 
the Central Government should delegate powers. There is one sug¬ 
gestion that representatives of State Governments, Ministry of Pro- 
ductmn. Ministry of Natural Resources and Scientific Research 
Ministry of Law should be there. 

Chief Mining Officer, —I always prefer hat we should take into 
confidence the industries also. This is why I have mentioned that 
there should be business men in the Board. My idea is to let them 
have a say in the matter. 

Shri C. Bhattacherjee. —In reply to question (1) regarding pro¬ 
per area, shape and output of a colliery, you have said that the 
minimum area should be 400 acres, which with an output of 15,00 tons 
per month if worked on mechanised basis, In viv>w of the fact that 
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the Mineral Concession Rules visualise a lease for 60 years. There¬ 
fore it is presumably taken that the normal life of a colliery should 
be 60 years during which period a colliery should have exhausted. 
its reserves. Do you think taking Geological factor of coal seams 
into consideration; your area of 400 acres and the rate of annual 
production are correlated? 

Chief Mining Officer. —Yes. 

Shri C. Bhattacherjee. —15,000 tons per month will give you an 
annual production of one lakh eighty thousand tons. In an area of 
400 acres in a coalfield, say Karanpura, what should be the minimum 
reserves? 

Chief Mining Officer. —There are so many factors. There may be 
faults, dykes, rivers and roads. 

Shri J. N. Mukherjee. —You are talking about the fixation of the 
area. If you get 1,80,000 tons a year in 60 years you expect to get 
about 10 million tons. In my opinion the area should be dependent 
on the actual reserves. If the deposit is very thick, the area might 
be less. In Jhaya and Karanpura there may be 100 ft. thick deposits 
where it will be sufficient to get 100 acres which will give an outturn 
of 10 million tons. The thicker the scam the smaller the area. 
Where there is thin seam, the area should be bigger to get an output 
of 10 million tons. 

Chief Mining Officer.—It is true. 

Shri Mukherjee. —You have said that smaller collieries cannot 
pay royalties. Which are they? 

Chief Mining Officer. —I can send you a list of dafaulters. 

Shri R. MauUk. —It has been said that low grade coal can be used 
in low temperature carbonisation and the coke so produced can be 
used for domestic purpose, the cost of which will be cheaper than 
the present price of soft coke which is produced by crude methods. 
Why should the cost of production be lower. 

Chief Mining Officer. —It will be lower if it is done on a scientific 
basis and bye-products arc sold. 

Shri MauUk. —What is the demand of bye-products at the moment?' 

Chief Mining Officer. —I will give the details in writing. 

Shri MauUk. —What should be the economic unit for production of 
low carbonisation? 

Chief Mining Officer. —I will send you reply in writing. 

Shri B. L. Agarwalla. —You find it difficult to get royalties from, 
the smaller collieries? 

Chief Mining Officer. —There are defaulters, 

Shri Agarwalla. —^You are entitled to issue a certificate. 

Chief Mining Officer. —That is a legal question. The question is 
whether we can issue a certificate. Lessors are zamindars. I should 
not give a reply on this point unless I consult the Law Department, 
Lessees are fighting it out. 
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Shri Agarwalla. —For every month of delay you are levying a 
surcharge of 12i per cent. 

Chief Mining Officer. — We are guided by the lease. 

Shri Agarwalla. —The rate of interest js fixed in majority of cases. 
If there is any default, an interest is chargeable @ 12^ per cent. 

Chief Mining Officer. —There is no clause about the interest in 
certain cases. 

Shri Agarwalla. —^What percentage of leases provide these in¬ 
terests terms and in what percentage do they not provide any 
interest? 

Chief Mining Officer. —You can have a copy of the leases. 

Shri Agarwalla. —It has been said that small mines are pot being 
worked in scientific and proper ways. The universal method of 
working in India is by bore and pillar method. According to Mines 
Act the size of the pillar is fixed- It is also given that the width of 
the gallery will be so much. Is it your suggestion that the regu¬ 
lations are npt being followed? 

Chief Mining Officer. —It is not being observed. 

Shri Agarwalla. —Do you know that in England there has been 
one explosion every year? 

Chief Mining Officer. —My point is this that the method can bt 
improved and it can be made economical by mechanised method. 

Shri Agarwala. —You said that you are paying 4 seers of rice 
plus Rs. 1-8-0 for agricultural labour; you may be paying 4 seers 
of rice but we are told that you are not paying Rs. 1-8-0. 

Chief Mining Officer. —I will give you the details in writing. 

Shri Agarwalla. —As regards low temperature carbonisation, I 
would like to mention that there is a Fuel Research Institute and 
they are carrying out all sorts of experiments. Personally I think 
low temperature carbonisation of Jharia coal is not a practical pro¬ 
position. In Jharia coal the fusion is very low. 

Chief Mining Officer. —I will give you a reply in detail in writing. 

Shri Agarwalla. —You have said that there is enough demand for 
lower grade coal. I can tell you that in 1955 we raised less than half 
of what we raised in 1947. 

Chief Mining Officer: My point is demand is there. 

Shri B. Banerfee: What is your definition of small mines? 

Chief Mining Officer. —They should not be more than 300 acres. 
All mines below 300 acres are small mines. 

Shri M. L. Shome. —In Jharia depillaring permission has to be 
obtained from you. Is it correct? 

Chief Mining Officer. —Not in all cases. 

Shri Shome.—Because you have not given depillaring permission 
have they been robbing the pillars. Has there been any case where 
for want of timely permission robbing of pillars has taken place? 
Is there no such case? 
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Chief Mining Officer. —Yes. 

Shri Shome .—In Santhal Parganas some bore holes were made. 
What is the depth of the bore holes? 

Chief Mining Officer .—You can have them from the Director of 
Geologic Survey of India. 

Shri Shome .—Can you give permission to open a mine? 

Chief Mining Officer ,—Rules require that without the consent of 
the Natural Resources and Scientific Research Ministry. 

Shri Shome .—You have mentioned that the collieries in Santhal 
Parganas area should be worked in one unit. How far is the Railway 
siding? 

Chief Mining Officer .—The Railway siding is 32 miles away. 

Shri Shome .—How will the coal be disposed of? 

Chief Mining Officer .—By trucks. Demand is not much. 

Shri Shome .—How will the cost of working will be cheaper by 
amalgamation? 

Chief Mining Officer .—If the whole area is worked by Government 
or a Company or a unit, charges will be less. The working cost 
will be cheaper. 

Shri Shome .—About valuation, you say that 20 years profit is to 
be added. Do you think it will be wise to buy a colliery after paying 
the estimated profit of 20 years? 

Chief Mining Officer.—This is the basis on which we give com¬ 
pensation to the Zamindars. 20 years is a big period. 

Shri Shome .—Within that period you might have fire, inundation 
etc. Do you think it equitable to pay on the basis of profit for 20 
years? 

Chief Mining Officer .—I think it is equitable. There may not be 
any profit for the first 2/3 years. 

Shri Nathwani .—^Please send us a note on the intermediary rights. 

Chief Mining Officer .—All right. 
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Evidence op Shri A. B. Guha, Chief Mining Engineer, State 

COLUERIES 

Chairman. —In your opinion why is amalgamation of collieries a 
matter of urgency? 

Shri Guha. —There is a large number of small units in the country. 
Small collieries cannot by themselves carry out modern scientific 
methods of mining. Proper mining cannot be done in small areas. 

Chairman. —What according to you are the criteria for determin¬ 
ing whether a colliery should be amalgamated? 

Shri Guha. —Safety, prevention of wastage, amenities to labour, 
the genenal interest of the workers including washing and stowing 
would be the determining factors to decide whether a colliery should 
be amalgamated or not. For washing and stowing a colliery need 
not be amalgamated to form a single unit but they can be worked 
together for common benefit. In a colliery producing 2,000 tons a 
month of Grade II coel, it is not possible to put up washery. In 
future, there will be a place for this coal if it is washed as the coimtry 
would need much coking coal and coking coal of a certain specific ash 
characteristics. For such a purpose, it may not be an amelgamation 
in the sense that the indiviauality of the collieries are lost but yet 
they can combine together and work for a common purpose. 

Chairman. —^What should be the size, financial resources etc. of 
an amalgamated colliery unit? 

Shri Guha. —It is not possible to give a precise size. But a 
minimum output of 10,000 tons may be desirable. 500 bighas would 
be a reasonable size. But these cannot be categorically stated as 
sizes will be dependent on various factors such as thickness of seem 
and other geological features. 

Shri Kanti Mehta. —You have suggested that the units would be 
500 bighas or 10,000 tons. Now, according to that what should be 
the financial resources? 

Shri Guha. —^You cannot give e dogmatic reply to it. 

Chairman. —In what cases do you think the barriers should be 
adjusted? 

Shri Guha. —It is not possible to lay down specific conditions but 
when there are long dips and narrow strike lines, some adjustment 
Is necessary. 

Chairman. —What difficulties do you think will arise in the adjust¬ 
ment of boundaries. How can it be surmounted? 
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Shri Guha. —Financial interests of the lease holders would be the 
main difficulty. 

Chairman. —Don’t you think it will be necessary to have adjust¬ 
ment of boundaries, in cases where there are irregular boundaries at 
present? 

Shri Guha. —Not in all cases; unless a specific case is examined, it 
is difficult to give categorical replies. New mines should, however, 
be rectangular. When there is irregular boundary, there is bound 
to be waste. Where adjustment is possible it shuold be done. 

Chairman. —Do you think voluntary amalgamation is possible? 

Shri Guha. —I doubt. It is a matter of opinion. Personally I 
think voluntary amalgamation will not be possible because each 
colliery wants to retain its interest. 

Chairman. —Do you think compulsory amalgemation should be 
taken up forthwith? If not, what is the time to be given for volun¬ 
tary amalgamation? 

Shri Guha. —Either the Coal Board or a Technical body should 
study each case es to whether it is necessary or desirable to carry 
out amalgamation. 

Chairman.—Supposing there are 15 or 20 collieries, each one having 
separate organisation and management but ell these 15 amalgamated 
together become one unit. The cost of management of that unit 
may be less than what it could be if you add the cost of management 
of all the 15. 

Shri Guha.—It does appear to be so in paper but in practice it 
is not so. One manager may be managing more than one mine. 
In the small mines there are many cases of one manager managing 
several mines. They are only concerned largely with signing of 
forms and returns. They have no responsibility for anything in the 
mines. The person owning the small mine manages everything. 
He does it in such a manner that his cost is low and he pays low 
wages. Wages are not always paid according to the terms agreed 
to by the trade. 

Chairman. —Because the management of each colliery (technical 
and other persons) is separate, if they are brought together and 
united their costs will be lesser, they can have more efficient pro¬ 
duction and their profits will be better. 

Chairman. —Amalgamated unit will be able to afford more techni¬ 
cal persons and because of that there wiU be more efficient produc¬ 
tion. 

Shri Guha. —There will be definitely efficient production, better 
mining conditions. 

Chairman. —^Lesser wastage of manpower too. Taken as a whole, 
and comparing the present income of each separate entity and the 
income of the amalgamated unit, the amalgamated unit will be 
better off. 

Shri Guha. —^I'otal income will definitely increase, production may 
increase but I doubt if the total cost of production would in any way 
decrease. 
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Chairman .—If the owners of the small collieries knew that there 
is a possibility of saving and there is also definite promise of better 
output end possibly better income or at least the maintenance of the 
income, they would not probably resist amalgamation as they do 
today and they might come forward to help the country. 

Shri Guha .—As far as I know the colliery people they don’t 
welcome it. 

Chairman .—Nationalisation is bound to come if amalgamation 
fails. In other countries that was the situation. But we should try 
to find something and make amalgamation a success so that the 
present owners can also have a place in the scheme. 

Chairman .—To what extent can mechanisation be applied to these 
mines after amalgamation? 

Shri Guha .—Depends upon what is a small mine, what is the 
geological condition. In a small mine mechanisation is extremely 
difficult. Take for instance the Tisra group. To say how far it 
will be possible to mechanise, each case will have to be taken indi¬ 
vidually. Once you start mechanisation it should be done right 
from the surface. As a matter of fact, I have thought about this 
matter very considerably and in some cases I should not have recom¬ 
mended mechanisation even for our State mines. It is not necessary 
to mechanise in all places. 

Chairman .—^To what extent could mechenisation be applied in 
the amalgamated mines? According to you there should be an 
amalgamated unit of a proper type. Now suppose that is the amalga¬ 
mated then would you consider some sort of a partial mechanisation? 

Shri Guha .—^You cannot decide without having specific data about 
the mining condition and whether mechanisation is the answer. 

Chairman .—It has been suggested that the working seams should 
be left to be exploited separately by the present owners and the 
virgin seams should be amalgamated. What are your views? 

Shri Guha .—It will depend on the circumstances. If there is a 
fire or water logging it may be better to keep them as they are. 
Unless there are advantages they need not be amalgamated. 

Chairman.—Do you think that after amalgamation, modernisa¬ 
tion and mechanisation increased production is possible? 

Shri Guha .—I doubt if anything can be done on them by mechia- 
nised methods. There may be some cases where you can introduce 
mechanised methods. 

Chairman .—It is said that small collieries produce inferior coal 
and that it need not be conserved. What is your view? 

Shri Guha .—Inferior coal of Jheria is of coking quality. It will 
have to be used in blend with other coals. High ash low volatile 
coals may require conservation. 

Chairman .—^Do you think that such collieries can increase pro¬ 
duction, if transport restrictions do not exist? 
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Shri Guha. —^They can have e market for soft coke. I don’t 
think that any big consumer will transport inferior coal over a long 
distance. High ash Bengal and Bihar coal may not be wanted in 
more distant places. The coal of Singareni and Wardha valley 
are not better coal but they will be utilised in Western India because 
freight will be less. 

Chairman. —Have the collieries the capacity to increase produc¬ 
tion? 

Shri Guha. —In a majority of cases, there is no scope for increased 
production by scientific methods. 

Chairman. —Can you suggest a method of valuation of collieries? 

Shri Guha.—I shall answer in writing. 

Chairman. —What organisation would you suggest for amalga¬ 
mation? 

Shri Guha. —If the Government decide to amalgamate these col¬ 
lieries the Government may utilise the T.A.C. etc. The Coal Board 
has a Technical Advisory Committee. The T.A,C. can go into this 
question if powers are given to Coal Board. 

Chairman. —How to run the amalgamated unit? 

Shri Guha. —It should be in the form of a Corporation or a joint 
stock company. 

Chairman. —Do you think there will be unemployment of labour 
as a result of amalgamation? 

Shri Guha. —I don’t think there will be any unemployment. 

Janah Mohiuddin. —There are small collieries that produce better 
quality coal and of course there are also small collieries which pro- 
-duce only low grade coal. In case of very low grade coal, it is 
suggested that stowing is uneconomic and similarly it may be diffi¬ 
cult. Can you suggest that amalgamation would take place only 
for those collieries which produce above a certain grade or would 
you suggest that collieries producing all kinds of coi^, even lowest 
grade of coal should also be subjected to amalgamation? 

Shri Guha. —That point will have to be considered along with 
various factors. What we knew to be a good quality of coel 10 years 
ago is no longer in existence now. You take for instance, the Steel 
Plant of Tata Iron & Steel Company; they never accepted any coal 
which is below Selected A. In the past Tatas would not go beyond 
14 seem but as things are going along they are not only taking from 
14 seam but in some cases also from 10 seam, Tatas are themselves 
mining what is near to the border line of inferior coal, washing it 
and utilising it. There is a shortage of good quality coal in the 
country, particularly coking coel. We know that No. 10 seam and 
No. 7 seam of Jharia Coalfield have got good reserves. 7 seam today 
may be inferior because of high ash but if beneficiation can be carried 
out these may prove to be an important source of low volotile coking 
coals required for the steel plants. So, a time will come when we 
shall need what is today known as inferior coals- 

Janah Mohiuddin. —So, for amalgamation, quality of coel should 
not be taken into consideration but the geographical features should 
be taken into consideration. It is generally accepted that coal cutting 
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machines etc. may not be economical to use except in a larger unit.. 
What is your view about this? 

Shri Guha. —The main consideration in mechanisation is the human 
element. In the future a mine worker will refuse to work in the 
trying condition he is working today. Today the output in a small 
mine is dependent on the pick and the basket. It is not the cost of 
production. It is the human element that will determine whether 
a mine should be mechanised or not. 

Shri Kanti Mehta. —What is the extent of capital required for a 
modern mine? 

Shri Guha. —The price per ton of annual output is Rs. 30 for 
financing a new mine in avemge condition. Geological conditions 
will determine the cost of layout. 

Shri Kanti Mehta. —Average? 

Shri Guha. —I have taken a rough calculation. 

Shri Kanti Mehta. —What is this figure of Rs. 30? 

Shri Guha. —That is just on estimate. 

Shri Nathwani. —While discussing profits of small colliery owners, 
you said that by amalgamation profit will be reduced. I have receiv¬ 
ed an impression that if there is a larger and bigger unit, if they are 
omalgamated it would ensure strict or better enforcement of mining 
and better facilities for labour. 

Shri Guha. —It would ensure better amenities to labour and 
safety measures. 

Shri Morarka. —I would like to know whether you can suggest 
any method of valuing a coal mine. 

Shri Guha. —I have told the Chairman I will submit a note about 
it. The position is this, as I have stated before that each area, each 
field or rather each plot has got a problem of its own. 

Chairman. —The safety measures which the Govenunent are 
enjoining upon the collieries, are those measur^ uniform? Taken 
by collieries whether they are big or whether they are small? 

Shri Grewal. —Safety depends in the working conditions. Measures 
of safety are essential in depillaring operations. There is no dis¬ 
tinction in regard to the regulations. Safety is better in small mines 
than in big mines because working conditions are better. The small 
mines work inferior coal at shallow depths with good roof condition 
end danger is less. 

Shri Mehta. —Serious injury ratio is 2; 1 to fatal injury ratio. It 
all depends on the standard of reporting by collieries. 

Shri Agarwalla. —In general mining do you think there is more 
wastage of coal in deep mines than is small mines? 

Shri Guha. —^You cannot lay down a rule for that. You have the- 
No. 7 seam, you have small mines working various sections of it,, 
you are boimd to have a huge wastage. 

Shri Agarwalla. —^More than'the deep mines. 

Shri Guha. —Absolutely certain. 
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Shri Agarwalla. —There is a fear in the mind of many small col¬ 
lieries who are faced with the idea of amalgamation that instead of 
becoming an efficient imit, they may become losing collieries. If 
you amalgamate these small collieries, you may naturally amalgamate 
some collieries which are more inefficient. 

Shri Guha. —If amalgamation is necessary, a Committee should go 
into this question—a Committee of technical experts. You cannot 
lay down bard and fast rules. 

Shri Agarwalla, —You have said it is not possible for small mines 
to do scientific mining. Can you give one example? 

Shri Guha. —Large number of collieries. 

Shri Agarwalla. —You said mechanisation will yield cheaper out¬ 
put. 

Shri Guha. —Complete mechanisation. 

Shri Agarwalla. —You had been quarrying at Bokaro and former¬ 
ly you were employing manual labour. WTiat was your rate for 
your manual labour? Is it lower or higher? 

Shri Guha. —Complete mechanisation would definitely give a 
cheaper rate. We are not having ccmplete mechanisation. Com¬ 
plete mechanisation would definitely give you cheaper output and 
bigger output. 

Shri C. Bhattacharya. —We are trying to visualise what the 
increase in coal production would be. Could you help us? 

Shri Guha. —We have taken 60 million for 1060 and when the 
production goes up, once you start major industrial developments, 
it will go up fast. It may go up by leaps and bounds. 

Shri C. Bhattacharya. —In the context of conservation of metal¬ 
lurgical coel, the increase in coal production will have to be directed 
to non-coking coals. Am I correct? There is certainly conserva¬ 
tion of metallurgical coal. That will guide or control the produc¬ 
tion of metallurgical coal. When we are visualising coal targets of 
100 million tons, the bulk of that increase in coal production v/ill 
huve to come from non-coking coal. 

Shri Guha. —Yes, it will have to come from non-coking coal. 

Shri C. Bhattacharya. —Do you agree that bulk of this increased 
production will have to come from Bengal and Bihar Coalfields? 

Shri Guha. —It is difficult to state categorically. As a matter of 
fact, the geological survey for coal has not been exhaustive. New 
coalfields are being discovered, Korba is a potential source of good 
quality non-coking coals. Perhaps when outlying fields are develop¬ 
ed, the importance of Bengal and Bihar may not be so much after 20 
years. 

Shri C. Bhattacharya. —Do you consider the organisation of these 
small collieries as they are constituted in terms of technical personnel 
and planning can participate in the increased coal production in the 
course of the next few years. 

Shri Guha. —The small group of collieries due to their being run 
by one man, are not in a position to participate in the bigger plan. 
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Shri Agarwalla. —There will be 4 million tons of middlings, pro¬ 
duced by washing in order to have high grade coking coal during the 
second five year plan. Is that correct? 

Shri Guha. —Quite correct. 

Shri C. Bhattacharya. —As regards the technical question now, 
these small collieries are working on some sort of seasonal basis. 
Could you have a systematic comprehensive extraction of coal without 
amelagamation of these collieries? 

Shri Guha.~-I do not think that is applicable to all small collieries. 

Shri C. Bhattacharya. —Do you agree that some rule of thumb 
should be possible and followed in developing coal bearing areas? 

Shri Guha. —I do not think that is possible. 

Shri Shame. —You must know what should be the life allowed 
normally to a colliery. 

Shri C. Bhattacharya. —Is it desirable to carry a large amount of 
locked up coal which is not being worked at the proper pace? Suppos¬ 
ing an ares has a million tons of reserves. Will it be desirable that 
to carry on its output at 10,000 tons of coal per annum? That means 
the monthly output must have some definite relation with the total 
reserves. Do you agree with it? 

Shri Guha. —It depends on the condition. 

Shri C. Bhattacharya. —As regards the question of working the 
State Railway collieries, it has been suggested that State Railway 
•Collieries are running at a loss and that even in State Railway Col¬ 
lieries although these are bigger units upper seams have been left 
unworked while the lower seam have been worked out. 

Shri Guha. —I should like to know, if this is within Amalgamation 
Committee’s purview. 

Chairman. —If you give the answers, then it will be useful. You 
are at liberty to say yes or no. 

Shri Banerjee. —You have advocated compulsory amalgamation. 
Now do you think the context of this whether amalgamation is con¬ 
ducive to production? Please answer yes or no. 

Shri Guha. —I have explained that you cannot lay down any hard 
and fast rule. Each case will have to be examined on its merits. 
What should be the authority how should it be done, I think a Techni¬ 
cal Committee can go into this. If the Technical Committee is con¬ 
vinced that amalgamation is necessary in the natfonal interest, it 
should be done compulsorily. 

Shri Shovie. —In the Mineral Concession Rules, a mining lease can 
be granted only for 30 years and it may be extended for another term 
of 30 years. Do you think a period of 60 years of life of a mine is 
sufficient for proper planning? 

Shri Guha. —Personally I feel that no leuses in future should be 
extended more than 30 years, 30 years is the maximum. Beyond 30 
years, no mine should belong to the private sector. 

Shri Shame. —Life will remain? 

Shri Guha. —^Yes. In some cases life may be 10 or 15 years, in 

some cases may be more than 60 years. 
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Shri Shome. —Now the shepe; it should be rectangular and length 
should be double the width but it was not stipulated in which 
direction. 

Shri Guha. —On the dip side length should be double the length 
of the strike. 

Shri Shome. —For underground mining and for quarrying? 

Shri Guha. —Innumerable instances in the Jharia coalfield where 
a small area are worked by open cut mining. But for ideal condi¬ 
tions greater length should be on the strike side otherwise the depth 
of the overburden will increase rapidly. 

Shri Grewal. —Talking about stowing as you have been saying, 
could you tell whether in this country stowing is essential for col¬ 
lieries mining Second Grade coal or IIIB coal knowing that they are 
not liable to spontaneous combustion? 

Shri Guha. —It depends on conditions. Grade III coal, when it 
ca^ot be beneficiated or it has not got sufficient calorific value, when 
it is not worthwhile conserving it. Some coal seams have got future- 
potentialities. With a low volatile content even a higher ash coal 
can be blended with low ash high ■^'olatile coal; in such cases it is 
to be taken up for conservation and that seam should not be wasted. 

Shri Grewal. —How many years do -you think it may take to adopt 
stowing in such collieries? 

Shri Grewal, —Long time ago some Committee recommended that 
sectional workings of seams should be stopped. As you are grading 
coal, some sections of a seam are being left there is quite a big loss 
of coal. 

Shri Guha. —Sectional grading is a source of loss of coal: 

Shri Grewal. —^You know that most of our small mines are situated 
In the periphery of the Jharia coalfield. Can you tell me what per¬ 
centage of the total area of the coalfield they cover? It may be 
about 10 to 15 per cent. What is the reserves of coal compared to 
the total reserves in these coal seams? It is 3 to 5 per cent. If 
we examine how much is virgin and how much is worked out, we 
will find not more than 1 per cent, of the coal In these seams has 
been worked. Actually it is just about 1 per cent. 

Shri Guha. —It should be worked out In detail. 

Shri Grewal. —Yes, it could be worked out and will show the extent 
of coal wasted if at all by small collieries. 
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Evidence by (1) Shri R. K. Ray, 

Land Reforms Commissioner, West Bengai 

(2) Shri A. Mitra, 

Secretary, Commerce Department. 

(3) Shri S. L. Chakravorty, 

Mining Adviser, West Bengal Government. 

Shri Nathwani: What are the plans of the West Bengal Govern¬ 
ment regarding intermediary rights? Have these intermediaries 
been extinguished? 

Shri Ray: Such rights are now vested in the State. An inter¬ 
mediary who has khas possession of any land can hold such land 
directly under the State as a tenant from the date of vesting, subject 
to such terms and restrictions as may be prescribed. All arrears of 
revenue, cess, tax, etc., remaining lawfully due from an intermediary 
in respect of any estate shall continue to be recoverable from such 
intermediary. Such vesting has taken effect from 1st Baisakh 1962. 
On the publication of a notification under Section 4 of the West 
Bengal Estate Acquisition all estates and the rights of the interme¬ 
diaries in each such estate to which the declaration applied vested in 
the State free from all encumbrances. Such rights of the interme¬ 
diaries include rights in mines and minerals also. 

Shri Nathwani: I believe the publication of the notification was 
done under Section IV. Can we get a copy of the Notification? 

Shri Ray: I will give you a copy. 

Shri Nathwani: Have you acquired the estates and the rights of 
intermediaries ? 

Shri Ray: We did not take over the mines. The rights of the 
intermediaries and the royalty or rent which he got from the lessees 
or tenants have come to Government. Government only gets this 
revenue and royalty. We are trying to get the royalty from the 
occupiers. We have actually collected royalty in many places 
in the Burdwan District and in many other cases the 
actual royalty payable to us is being ascertained, but delays have 
occurred on the ground of the nature of the tenancy rights. We are 
going into these matters in order to ascertain details. A party may 
object that until the preparation and publication of the records of 
rights under the revisional Settlement operations now in progress, 
the dues payable to the landlords are not finally ascertainable. There 
have been disputes on such points. Naturally we have to wait in 
such case until the final publication of the revised records of rights. 
We have now got the machinery which has been set in motion for 
receiving the royalties direct. 
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Shri Nathwani—State has become the lessor. Actual parties who 
are working have become lessees. Have you any standard form? 

Shri Ray—Yes, they have become lessees under the State now 
The terms of their leases are the same as obtained between such 
lessees and their previous landlords. We have not changed or modi¬ 
fied these terms. Cases are being examined. Actually implementa¬ 
tion started from July, 1955. So much of the land held by an inter¬ 
mediary before the date of vesting as was comprised in or as ap¬ 
pertained to any mine which was being worked directly by him 
before such date shall be deemed to have been leased by the State 
Government to such intermediary. The terms and conditions of 
such base shall be as agreed upon between him and the State Go¬ 
vernment. I would refer you to Section 28 (West Bengal Estates 
Acquisition Act). The rights of intermediaries who have worked 
any mines directly are given in detail in that section. 

Shri Nathwani. —What about the subsisting leases of mines and 
Minerals? 

Shri Ray. —The present position is that such lessees are deemed 
to be holding on under leases by the State Government. It is 
stated in Section 29 of the Act that all leases of mines and minerals 
granted by an intermediary and subsisting immediately before the 
date of vesting shall be deemed to have been granted by the State 
Government to the holders of the said subsisting leases on the 
same terms and conditions. 

Shri Nathwani. —Suppose I become a lessee there should be 
mutual agreement or settlement. When will these terms and 
conditions bo finalised? 

Shri Ray. —I could not tell you now. This matter has now been 
referred for necessary action to the local authorities. The authori¬ 
ties at Burdwan are going into these cases. 

Shri Nathwani. —How many cases of intermediaries that are 
working are now being examined? 

Shri Ray. —I can find out for you if you want this information. 
I will find out the background and get the information for you 
tomorrow. 

Shri Nathwani. —Do you think that before rules under Section 7 
are laid down by the Central Government, it is necessary that they 
should consult the State Government? 

Shri Ray. —If you are interested in this information I shall be 
glad to give you that in the form of a note. 

Chairman. —There must be some one in the Bengal Government 
who must be dealing with that. They are bound to consider these 
points as well as the enforcement of the Act. 

Shri Nathwani. —He (referring to the Chairman) was going into 
the legal aspects of the question. There must be some one who is 
going into it. This is why I was asking this question. To what 
extent these intermediaries are working, what are the proposed 
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terms and conditions, I believe new leases are conning into exist¬ 
ence. The Central Government have published the Mineral 
Concession Rules. Any terms laid down by the State Government 
In respect of new leases should be in acordance with those rules. 
Rules and conditions of the old leases may not apply. This is an 
important legal point involved. 

Shri Ray. —That aspect is dealt with by the Law Department in 
consultation with the Commerce and Industries Department. 

Shri Mitra. —We can move in the matter after specific cases come 
up. 


Chairman. —Is there any special machinery in your State Govern¬ 
ment which can decide these matters? 

Shri Ray. —There is no separate machinery which keeps a watch 
■on the implementation of the different Acts enforced in this State. 
Secretaries concerned look into the matters relating to their respec¬ 
tive departments. In regard to the mines a Mining Adviser has been 
.specially appointed for this purpose. He has all the information at 
his disposal. On points of law on which departmental officers may 
find it difficult to give an opinion, they refer to the Legal Remem¬ 
brancer. 

Shri Milkerjee. —Whose rights are vested—the rights of receiving 
royalty. Who is the intermediary? 

Shri Ray. —“Intermediary” means a proprietor, tenure-holder, 
under tenure-holder or any other intermediary above an agricul¬ 
tural or non-agricultural tenant. Actually anybody who is receiving 
rent is an intermediary. 

Shri Mukherjee. —Patnidar may also probably exercise that 
right. I believe his right is also vested. Suppose a Zamindar had 
leased to one party called (A) and (A) has sub-leased to (B) and 
(B) is now the working party. 

Shri Ray. —A dispute has arisen on this point. Actually we 
cannot receive rent from the subordinate tenants. We receive the 
rent from the superior landlord. (B) may have got his lease from 
the owner of the land, his tenant or the subtenant. 

Shri Mukherjee. —Is a mine owner a non-agricultural tenant? 

Shri Ray. —He is a lessee under a mining contract. 

Shri Nathwani. —Is a lessee an intermediary? I mean the man 
who is working the mine; can he be termed as an ‘intermedia!^? 

Shri Ray. —The man who works it is not an intermediary. 

Shri Nathwani. —Suppose there is a lease from the Proprietor 
and the sub-lessee is working. Can he be considered as an inter¬ 
mediary? 

Shri Mitra. —I would refer you to Section 28 and 29. 

Shri Nathwani. —Lessee is an intermediary. 

Shri Mitra. —His lease will subsist. The sublease will also 
subsist. 
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Shri Mukherjee. —If he does not work the mine himself but sub¬ 
leases it? I believe the Revenue Board has made a decision. I 
understand the Additional District Magistrate has conveyed the 
decision. 

Shri Ray. —I am sorry I am not aware of the decision. 

Shri Mukherjee. —The contract between the mine owners and the- 
lessee still remains. 

Shri Nathwani. —Can there be any sub-tenure holder? 

Shri Ray. —Tenures are different from tenancies. They intend 
to let out for rent. There can be sub-tenure holders. There may 
be many intermediaries between the Zaminder and the actual tenant 
in occupation of any land. 

Shri Nathwani. —A tenure holder becomes an intermediary. 
What is the status of the sub-lessee? 

Shri Ray. —There are patni, Dar-patni, Chukanidar etc. There 
may be 7 grades between the Zamindar and the raiyat. 

Shri Nathwani. —Intermediaries would include tenure holder^ 
sub-tenure holder etc. Can you call them lessess? 

Shri Ray. —A lessee is any person who gets a lease. 

Shri Mukherjee. —^As I told you, Board of Revenue has given a 
decision and we shall be glad if you will kindly send us a copy. 

Chairman. —What is your opinion—would amalgamation of mines- 
be helpful and make it easier to deal with these things? 

Shri Ray. —Amalgamation would be helpful. It would obviously 
be easier to collect our dues from a lesser number of units instead 
of thousands of them. We would be in favour of amalgamation. 
Whatever legal implications there may be in amalgamation, we 
should bo agreeable to abide by. 

Shri Bhattacharjee. —We would like to know whether under the 
present legislation you would change the lease terms and standardise- 
the royalty rates. 

Shri Ray. —This will require the opinion of the Legal Remem¬ 
brancer. The terms are widely different and it would not be possi¬ 
ble for me to tell you now whether it would be possible to standar¬ 
dise the rate of royalty and change the terms of the leases. It may 
take some time. A decision at a higher level may be necessary to 
finalise this aspect of the question. 

Shri Bhattacharjee. —May we know whether the existing legis¬ 
lation gives you sufficient scope to deal with the matter? 

Shri Ray. —If all the parties agree to pay the same Royalty, it 
will be easier. There should be no legal difficulty. I believe the 
matter has to be referred to the Legal Remembrancer and the 
Revenue Department. 

Shri Nathwani. —The question is whether Government can bring 
a uniforrn rate of royalties plus the existing conditions. In this 
connection I would refer you to Section 41 of the Mineral Concession- 
Rules. I believe State Government can go into this. 
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Shri Ray. —I would refer you to Section 28 of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, In any case the West Bengal Government has power to do it. 

Shri Bhattacharjee. —We understand that Bihar Government tried 
to change some lease terms and the whole thing was litigated upon 
nnd the question is now before the Supreme Court. Have you any 
such case pending about litigation? 

Shri Ray. —^There are disputes. We have just stated this. The 
scope for litigation is always there. 

Shri Bhattacharjee. —As regards the method of compensation I 
find from the Act that an amount equal to 5 per cent of probable 
gross income shall be deemed to b® the net income of lund and the 
officer so appointed shall determine 4 times such net income as the 
amount of compensation payable. The officer shall calculate ihe 
probable gross annual income of intermediary on the probable 
income out of royalty which must have been derived by the grant 
of lease of land baled on the opinion of the Mining Expert. I 
believe that the whole thing works out to 20 per cent, of the total 
gross income, 

Shri Ray. —We have less than 1 per cent, application for com¬ 
pensation. Gross income has been talked about 20 per cent, of 
the gross income has been taken as the net income. These calcu¬ 
lations are being done by the Mining Expert, 

Shri Bhattacharjee. —^In this case you have to consider the coal 
reserves. 

Shri Ray.—We have appointed one Compensation Officer. This 
officer will calculate the compensation payable for mines and 
minerals. Rules have been framed as to how to calculate this 
compensatiqn to be paid. The Mining Expert of the State Govern¬ 
ment will submit his opinion on the nature, quantity and the value 
of the minerals likely to exist in the land and capable of being 
worked and developed andi oher matters that may be prescribed. 
Actual valuation will come from the Mining Expert. The Com¬ 
pensation Officer will work on the recommendation of the Mining 
Expert. 

Shri Bhattacharjee. —Can you throw some light on the basis of 
compensation, as we are interested to know the basis of compen¬ 
sation. The question is about the 20 per cent, of the gross income 
which a property is likely to derive. You have to take into 
account the question of coal reserves also. 

Shri Ray. —^The Compensation Officer shall determine tne amount 
of compensation payable to the intermediary after taking into 
consideration his net income, the duration of the unexpired period 
of the lease and the opinion of the Mining Expert of the State 
Government. I cannot tell you more than what is mentioned in 
the Act. 

Shri Bhattacharjee. —You konw Shri Ray that we want to have 
some sort of legislation which minimises any possible litigation. The 
Act came into force in 1953. If the compensation is not adequate 
there may be difficulties in future. 
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Shri Ray. —I am not competent to make any comments on the- 
propriety of the Act. 

Shri Bhattacharjee. —May we know something about the 
budgetory estimates? I mean the question wih regard to matters 
connected with royalty receipts which you may be able to 
visueilise in connection with your State Budget. 

Shri Ray. —^This is outside my purview. I take it that you are 
interested in finance. I do not frame budgets. It is the Revenue 
Department who deals with it. 

Shri Bhattacharjee. —A suggestion was made that there is over¬ 
lapping in the administration of mines. What is your experience 
about this? 

Shri Ray. —My experience is nil. The actual administration, 
of mines comes under Mr. Mitra, Secretary of the Commerce 
Department. I have never been posted in the mining area. 

Shri Mitra. —This matter has not been finalised. The Land 
Revenue Department will take some time to study the matter. The 
matter hse been under active consideration. 

Shri Bhattacharjee. —^Would the West Bengal Government agree 
to take the rights from the Central Government? 

Shri Ray .—I am not in a position to say. All interpretations are 
■to be given by the Legal Remembrancer and other legal advisers 
of the State Government. I can furnish information about what 
should be done when there is a scries of lessees. The last one is 
the man who is working the mine and from whom the royalty is 
to be derived. The matter is being studied; in the Burdwan 
District. We shall try to get that information from the District 
Magistrate if he is in a position to supply it. I will anyhow try to 
secure it. I believe that the information will be forthcoming. I 
shall pursue the matter and try to give it to you. 

Chairman .—What is your opinion about the amalgamation in the 
Jharia and Raniganj Coalfields? 

Shri Chakravarty .—There are some points to be considered on 
which this question of amalgamation may be decided. If we take 
into account all those points I feel that amalgamation is necessary 
in case of many of the mines. The points in favour of amslga- 
mation are: — 

(i) There are small collieries who cannot plan properly. 

(ii) On account of small areas there is wastage of coal in 
barriers. 

(iii) They cannot follow proper method of working for lack 
of capital. They generally follow unsound practices. 
They extract coal without considering the interest either 
of the mine or of the State. 

(iv) We are now thinking in terms of conservation. For 
conservation of coal we have to plan our work in such 
a way that we do not waste. Stowing has to be done- 
along with other things to prevent wastage. Stowing 
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is a costly proposition and small mining concern cannot 
venture on it. By stowing I mean mainly hydraulic 
stowing. 

(v) The Second Five Year Plan is ahead. The target has 
been fixed at 60 million tons. Small collieries who do 
not follow proper raining methods cannot raise their 
output without adverse effect on the mines. Best thing 
for them is to unite together, plan properly and then 
work. Depillaring should be done with stowing, which 
Is an expensive matter. If they can plan properly, it 
will be easier to get high output. 

(vi) Then there is the question of labour. A small mine is 
not in a position to follow the statutory provisions as 
regards labour amenities. Smsill mines cannot pro¬ 
vide amenities to the extent the labour is entitled to get. 

Chairman. —According to you, only from the labour point of view 
it will be justified and you would advocate such a policy even if 
there are no other reasons. What about mines producing inferior 
coal? 

Shri Chakravarty. —Yes. Whether it is inferior or superior coal 
that you are mining it is desirable to provide the labourer with the 
amenities they are expected to get. While mining, every bit of 
coal should be taken out. We Should not waste. Whether it has 
a market or not that should not be the question. We may not have 
a market for IIIA and IIIB now. We cannot say that there will be 
no market for them in future. These lower grade coals are suitable 
for BRK. At present I am not in a position to say that there will be 
no market for them or that they will not be required in an increas¬ 
ed quantity. 

Chairman. —There are two uses of this type of coal. One is for 
domestic purpose to replace cowdung and wood fuel and the other 
is for brick burning purpose. For these two purposes the inferior 
coal is required? 

Shri Chakravarty. —It is an expanding market and this can be 
improved by a sort of propaganda. There is a possibility of a market 
for this type of coal. We should find suitable uses for it. It is not 
proper to say that it has no market simply because it is a low grade 
coal. It may have a good future market. BRK demand is increas¬ 
ing day by day. 

Chairman. —In your opinion we cannot allow these mines to 
continue as separate entities unless they are in a position to satisfy 
minimum requirements. According to you the standard of the life 
of colliery labour is below the minimum requirement. 

Shri Chakravarty. —My contention is that what is provided by 
law should be given to the labour. 

Chairman. —One criterion to judge whether the Collieries should 
continue its existence will be according to you their capacity to 
fulfil the provisions of law. There are collieries in the 
field which are not in a position to fulfil these conditions. 
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They must go out. They have to amalgamate. It is said what 
we call sound mining methods may differ from mine to mine. It 
may be quarrying in one place, shaft working in another place 
and in another place they work by an incline. It may not be 
possible for them to use modem machinery even if you amalga¬ 
mate and make them into one imit because of the nature of the 
problems there. Modernisation may not apply uniformly for all. 
Why not allow these small collieries to continue with their crude, 
primitive method? 

Shri Chakravarty. —Amalgamation does not necessarily 'mean 
that they should be mechanised. They may be modernised. 

Chairman. —You mean partial mechanisation is possible? It 
reduces the onerous task of the labour. It will allow us to give 
a better life to the labour? 

Shri Chakravarty. —Yes. There is no strict definition of 
mechanisation. Even in a small mine there may be a haulage, a 
small engine with few tubs and a pump. That may be called 
mechanisation or partial mechanisation. Mechanisation is neces¬ 
sary to reduce the physical strain of the laborers. Mechanisa¬ 
tion in mines may be of different degrees which have to be decided 
by so many factors—they may be geological factors, mining factors, 
price of coal, market conditions, nature of coal, capital available. It 
is a matter for the mining engineer on the spot to judge. 

Chairman. —Under modern conditions there should be planning 
for the output of coal. Coal being a national asset, it should be 
preserved, conserved and properly produced. Planning can be done 
and it should be done. If amalgmation is a necessity, what should 
be the unit, how shall we judge it? Is there any criterion? 

Shri Chakravarty. —It should be entrusted to a Board or a 
Committee to decide which mines should be amalgamated. 

Chairman. —^With regard to individual mines, some considera¬ 
tions and factors should be taken into consideration. 

Shri Chakravarty. —Mineral Concession Rules suggest 100 acres. 
It is a good area which can give a good output. It can be taken 
as a minimum limit. There are areas where 100 acres might give 
good output. It might be just possible that an area of even lOOO 
bighas may not be amenable to planning. The question of area 
is not the only point. 

Chairman.—You mean to say that amalgamation may be suit¬ 
able if the reserves and other aspects of the matter are satisfactory? 

Shri Chakravarty. —Yes. It is difficult to give the exact figure 
which will depend on various factors. If we are to consider washing 
and stowing by the colliery itself it will need a big capital outlay and 
a big output should also be expected say about 30,000 tons per month. 
But if there are any schemes like Central Marketing Board and 
Central Sand Supply Agency an output of 5,000 tons for a colliery 
may bo economical as the collieries will be able to combine and give 
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their output to the Central Marketing Board for washing and selling 
and sand can be obtained at the pitmouth thus saving an enormous 
cost on washing plants and sand supply system. 

Chairman: In case of amalgamation what will be your idea 
about valuation? Some formula should be drawn up. 

Shri Chakravarty: I do not feel happy to answer this point 
because this is linked up with the policy to be drawn up by West 
Bengal Government in determining compensation under the West 
Bengal Estates Acquisition Act 1953. 

Chairman: If any colliery is not willing to join, how can you 
make the valuation of the property? 

Shri Chakravarty: If it has to be bought by a private individual, 
they will negotiate. Government of West Bengal has not yet decided 
the policy. 

Shri Ray: Government has an Act under which whenever Gov¬ 
ernment want to acquire any property Government has to give the 
valuation. There is a detailed procedure of valuation. There is an 
executive machinery to deal with it. It is the Land Acquisition 
Officer who collects the details and considers the facts and gives 
his judgment. 

Shri Morarka: When a mine owner does not agree to join the 
group and the group wants to buy his interest what should be done? 

Shri Ray: When a private party purchases the property of 
another person he has to do that by negotiation. Government has 
to acquire it according to Land Acquisition Act. I was merely 
giving very briefly how it works. As I told you, there is an exe¬ 
cutive machinery which is run by people who have been trained for 
valuation. 

Shri Morarka: Have you an officer and procedure to value plant 
and machinery? ' 

Shri Ray: During the war period vehicles were taken over by 
Government and paid for according to their valuation. 

Chairman: How should we run an amalgamated unit, whether 
it should be Private Limited or Public Limited Co. 

Shri Chakravarty: I have not thought about it. 

Chairman: You must know how nationalised mining industry 
is being run in some of the countries. Have you anything to suggest 
how to put the administration of our coal mines on a sound footing. 
It has grown haphazardly. There should be some policy with regard 
to the administration of the mines. 

Shri Chakravarty: You mean the organisation that will run this 
coal industry whether in private or public sector or you want to 
know about the private sector only? 

Chairman: We have a Mines Department. It has to supervise 
and inspect; there is some sort of departmental control. The 
question is whether that works effectively or whether there is some 
pattern or there is some machinery which may v/ork better, more 
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or less as in England where the National Coal Board has Area and 
District organisations. They can plan and arrange at various stages 
for policy making, co-ordination, inspection etc. I would like you 
to tell me whether in the private sector we can have some sort of 
machinery, which may enable us to run this sector on a very sound 
footing, regarding policy making, co-ordination, inspection and 
administration. 

Shri Mitra: I think, Mr. Chairman, Shri Chakravarty .would feel 
more free to express himself if he felt that he was not committing 
his Government in any way by what he now says. 

Chairman: I am asking for his personal views as an expert; not 
as a representative of the West Bengal Govemment- 

Shri Chakravarty: The coal industry is a basic industry in any 
country. As a basic industry, it needs overall control on produc¬ 
tion and distribution. We have got control on production and 
distribution through some machinery, that is applicable to both 
private and public sector. In the public sector we have got a 
machinery to look after administration, production planning etc. 
In the private sector we cannot interfere so much. There is con¬ 
trol of distribution of coal. We have no control regarding planning 
method of work, what they are producing and what they are 
selling. There is some control on despatches by distribution of 
wagons. There should be control about different types of coal 
required for different purposes. Government is trying to achieve 
It'but I do not think they can do it to the full extent. It is neces¬ 
sary both in the public and private sectors. We. want an organisa¬ 
tion which should control everything just as an owner will control. 
That organisation will control both private & public sectors, it will 
control production and prevent selective mining; it will control the 
sale, control labour relations, mining conditions, safety and other 
welfare work. That is one side of it. Another aspect of it is that 
the organisation may itself look into the question of beneficiation 
and other things. If it is felt necessary there may be a parallel 
organisation for beneficiation. The first organisation can look after 
production, distribution and planning. The second can look after 
stowing and washing. It is'necessary to have an overall control 
on everything upto the limit necessary to safeguard our national 
interest. The private sector may say that we are interfering with 
their work but our national interest should not be hampered in 
any way; and we have to see to that. 

Chairman: There should be control on this basic commodity. 
The principle of national ownership of certain basic Industries has 
been accepted by Government. Coal has been considered as such. 
That has also been accepted universally in Western countries. 
Here we have decided the policy that new coalfields will be in the 
public sector and Government will take care of it. With regard to 
private sector, they will be permitted to develop the existing mines. 
Having permitted that, the duty of the Government is not finished. 
Government has to see that national interests are properly safe¬ 
guarded. For the achievement of that purpose, many things are 
to be done for the private sector also. Private sector today is not 
doing things properly to the extent required. As the Government 
machinery established for the control of private sector is not 
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adequate, there should be a revision of that organisation or we 
could advise the private sector to create such machinery with 
Government assistance to fill up the gap to do what is necessary 
to do. 

Shri Chakravariy: Regarding guidance, the private sector will 
resent it. They feel that they are competent to do that. We 
might leave it to them. We can ask them to have a sort of a 
technical body, to give advice. In that body we can have private 
and Government personnel. Amongst other things they should 
take up control of production. The control of mining methods, 
areas from which coal should be produced and the extent of output 
of different types of coal from different seams etc. should be taken 
up by them. 

Shri Agarwalla: The Mines Regulations, the Coal Mines (Con¬ 
servation and Safety) Act and other legislation concern all this. 
There is a Colliery Control Order and the labour Awards. 

Shri Chakravariy: The law is one thing but its observance is 
another. Some small collierie.s do not always pay labourers 
properly. I have seen mines where the .wages sheet created sus¬ 
picion. Payment were made against thumb impressions and all 
the impressions looked the same to me. If we have large units, 
this sort of thing will not happen. Labourers will be paid their 
dues and working will be good, at least bettor. 

Shri Agarwalla: When the mine owner is in a position to pay 
he will pay. The price of Gr. IIIB Coal does not permit him, 

Shri Chakravariy: If the unit is big enough the total profit will 
be more and there will bo better prospect of paying the rightful 
dues to the labourers. 

Shri Bhaitacharjee: For selected grade they are in a position 
to pay more. 

Shri Chakravariy: Small collieries do not always work low 
grade coal. Lower price need not always mean lesser profit and 
''onsequently lesser payment to the labour. 

Shri Agarwalla: You mentioned about planning, lack of capital, 
conservation, mechanisation. Your contention is that small mines 
cannot and do not follow them. Whether a mine is big or small it 
has to follow the Mines Act. No more planning is required. 

Shri Chakravariy: Department of Mines have no power to 
determine planning. The pillars are for the safety of the mine, 
fixing the size of a pillar does not mean planning. 

Shri Agarivalla: If you want to work 50 bighas of land you do 
not want to make advance planning. One incline will normally 
cover the whole area. All planning can be done easily. 

Shri Chakravariy: Planning does not mean driving Inclines and 
few galleries only. It will mean everything from the layout develop¬ 
ment, depillary, hauling upto the surface, loading, conservation. 
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and safety—right from the start to the end. Suppose I have taken a 
plot. I have to open up pits, drive galleries, work the coal out, 
build labour quarters, s<?ll the produce and make a profit. I have 
to fulfil the commitments under the laws. That should be done 
with minimum cost and maximum safety with proper number of 
labour. It must fit in with the national planning. We must have a 
bigger area, for it is then easier to plan and work and the profit 
will naturally be more in proportion. 

Shri Agarwalla: As regards wastage and safety, is wastage more 
or safety less in a smaller mine than a bigger mine. 

Shri Chdkravarty: This is a matter of statistics. I am not able 
to answer just now. 

Shri Agarwalla: According to the colliery Control Order today 
raising and despatch are being controlled by the Coal Commis- 
•sioner. A consumer is not free to buy any kind of coal he likes. 

Shri Chakravarty: I have information (might be wrong) that 
a cement factory that was using more of Gr. I coal previously found 
that they could get Sel. B grade coal and they are now using more 
of Sel. B coal. 

Shri Agarwalla: I believe cement is allowed to take 25 per cent. 
Gr. I. 

Shri Chakravarty: We need control to that extent also. Gov¬ 
ernment should have complete quality control. 

Shri Mehta: What do you mean by modernisation and 
mechanisation? 

Shri Chakravarty: About mechanisation I had in my mind, as 
is generally understood, a complete mechanisation. By modernisa¬ 
tion I meant use of some machinery to the extent feasible for that 
mine. We may call it partial mechanisation. 

Shri Mehta: Do you think amalgamation will create surplus 
labour? 

Shri Chakravarty: No. We should take steps to plan the whole 
thing. We have decided to increase the production from 36 to 60 
millions. If we can amalgamate we can use them to raise more. 
We can plan and control the whole thing properly. 

Shri Mehta: Is there any difficulty in amalgamating working 
seams? Should they be left out? 

Shri Chakravarty: If they are left out difficulties will arise. 

Shri Mehta: Do you think the Mugma field should be left alone? 

Shri Chakravarty: No. We can open up larger quarries and 
mechanise them on a small scale if necessary. 
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Evidence of representatives of the Indian Mine Managers’ 

Association 

Present: Shri A. K. Mitra. 

Secretary stated that the Association had intimated that their 
other two representatives would not be able to come. Therefore 
Sri A. K. Mitra would represent the Association. 

(He read out the letter) 

Chairman: Are you satisfied that the small collieries are on 
essential part of the structure of the coal industiy or do you think 
that there should be large production units, so that scientific plan¬ 
ning and mining is possible? 

Sri Mitra: It is essential to have large units for scientific plan¬ 
ning. 

Chairman: Has a small colliery the capacity to employ an expert 
of the requisite technical standard? 

Shri Mitra: No. 

Chairman: Has not a good manager scope to utilise his skill and 
knowledge and have better opportunities for development of 
scientific and other talents in a large enterprise than in a smaller 
one? 

Sri Mitra: Yes. Amalgamation will bring forth better scope 
and facilities than in the case of an individual small colliery i.e. 
stowing, washing, mechanisation etc. are possible in large enter¬ 
prise. It will not be possible in small mines. 

Chairman: Can you give a general idea of what type of 
collieries or what particular areas or groups are to be explored with 
a view to amalgamation? 

Sri Mitra: Collieries of Tisra area and the north and north¬ 
western fringe of the Jharia-field and eastern part of Ranigunj field,. 
i.e. Kajora Jambad area and certain other areas. Immediate priori¬ 
ty should be given to Tisra area and Kajora Jambad area should 
be No. II in order of priority. 

Chairman: What are the bad effects of fra'gmentation of 
collieries? 

Sri Mitra: Fragmentation of collieries is of two types. In one 
a big property has been divided into .several units or various reasons, 
niey are small and irregularly and fantastically shaped. The work¬ 
ing are scattered. They have no proper planning and scientific deve¬ 
lopment schemes and work in a most unsystematic manner. They 
win coal where they can get it easily and cheaply and leave behind 
a lot of coal. They have not developed dip workings either due to 
mining difficulties caused by irregular shapes or lack of power and 
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proper machinery. The working is not concentrated and this makes 
supervision difficult. Proper roof control is also not possible in such 
workings and conservation suffers greatly. The other is leasing by 
seams. I would suggest that plan for each colliery should be available 
to clearly understand these problems. Steps should be taken to 
specify the areas to be amalgamated on the basis of these plans. 

Sri Mitra explained with the aid of plans how several small 
■contiguous properties in the Tisra area had been worked; leaving 
aside coal pillars here and there and leaving the dip workings virgin 
which would become unapproachable economically and lost for ever. 

Sri J. N. Mukherjee: The working seams already developed will 
have to be worked' separately. What is the use of amalgamation 
there? Combined working is impossible. 

Sri Mitra: I do not agree. They can be unitised and worked 
on an amalgamated basis which is conducive to good and safe 
mining. If they are allowed to work separately esch man would 
finish working his portion. Some one will have to keep a watch 
to see . that the siding is not affected and other conditions created 
to make working of lower seams and virgin areas of worked out 
seams more difficult. 

It has been erguedl that lower seam can be approached by sinking 
pits at the dip areas of the coalfields. Well, if cost andi economics are 
of no consideration then everything is possible. One may even 
choose to sink shafts in the metr/morphics and approach coal 
measure by driving horizontal ct*ifts in stone. But do these theories 
fit with the economics of the trade and industry of the country? 

Chairman: Is fragmentation injurious to nations'] interest? 
Could you go into the matter and give us a note in which you will 
be able to show that fragmentation as existing in present working 
mines is against the national interest and' how it can best be solved, 
giving examples? 

Sri Mitra'- I shnll submit a note on the subject within a week 
or so. 

Chairman: Do you think that small collieries have a capacity for 
increased output? To wh&t extent can they increase production? 

Sri Mitra: The production can be increased maximum by 
10 per cent, from existing workings but they can’t maintain it for 
very long. 

Chairman: Is amalgamation necessary to increase the produc¬ 
tion? What would be the increase in production after 
amalgamation? 

Sri Mitra: Yes. The production can be increased particularly in 
Eanigunj and Jharia areas from the existing mines at least by 
25 per cent. 

Chairman: Is transport their only bottleneck? 

Sri Mitra: Transport is one of the bottlenecks. Lack of capital 
investment, absence of any planned development etc. in the case 
of small collieries are other insurmountable difficulties. In these 
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small collieries the Manager has no say. Mining is a highly 
technical subject andl requires planning and scientific development. 
But in small collieries the owners or his agent (mostly non-techniceil 
persons) takes up the management; the manager being a nominal 
entity. 

Chairman: Whait are the possibilities of mechanisation before 
amalgamation and after amalgamsition? 

Sri Mitra: After amsilgamation, development work can be 
mechanised. Coal, cutting and drilling machines can be used. 
Even to get electricity in the Ranigunj area, the owner has 
to deposit Rs. 30,000. A small colliery cannot do it. Can they 
have the capacity to bring coal cutting machines? Each machine 
may cost Rs. 35,000, or so. They cannot get the finance for 
mechanisation. 


Chairman: What are your views regarding the Mugma field? 

Sri Mitra: In Mugma field they are working in the fringe of the 
outcrop. My estimate is that they may work for another 10 years 
-at this rate of production. 

Chairman: Should the present system of coal extraction be 
edlowed? 

Sri Mitra'- There would be no harm if it is allowed for 5 years 
in Mugma field. Thereafter deeper quarrying will have to be done. 
At that stage larger quarries can be worked economically only by 
mechanisation. 

Chairman: Don’t you think the labour facilities there should be 
better? Will not amalgsimation ensure it? 

Sri Mitra: Amalgamation will bring better labour facilities 
with it. 

Chairman: Do you think that the collieries in Tisra area should 
continue as they are? 

Sri Mitra: I don’t think so. They should be rationlised. There 
should be proper planning. There can be no technical difficulties 
in acnalgamating them. 

Chairman: A suggestion has been made that the working seams 
should be exploited by present owners and, only virgin seams should 
be amalgamsited. What are your views? 

Sri Mitra: Each colliery and group of collieries should be studied 
from all aspects for the best extraction. Many of these collieries have 
already exhausted the top seams. 

Chairman: Is stowing necessary for safety and conservation in a 
colliery with inferior grade of coal? 

Sri Mitra'- Yes. Stowing for safety a/nd conservation is necessary. 
As coal of higher horizons will be exhausted gradually stowing will 
become absolutely necessary for extracting &< reasonable portion of 
coal of lower horizons because of the presence of water or fire or gas 
in the goaves of higher horizons. What is inferior coed today might 
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in the next few years be considered good coal. Five years ago Grade 
II coal had no market. There has been a marked change in the 
pattern of utilisation of coals. 

Chairman: Can stowing be economically feasible in small 
Collieries? 

Sri Mitra: There is hydraulic stowing and also dry packing. 
Hydraulic stowing with sand or even with crushed sub-soil is not 
possible in small collieries as it would require large capital. Dry 
packing etc. will be feasible, but this has only a limited use. 

Chairman: What is the possibility of bencficiation of coal? 

Sri Mitra: The aiverage ash percentage will go up in the next 15 
years. Beneficiation will become more and more urgent as time 
passes on and all coals may have to be waished. 

Chairman: Can washing of coal be possible in small collieries? 

Sri Mitra: In small units it is not possible. 

Chairman: With bigger units and better resources, financial as 
well as technical are not the prospects of washing such coals im¬ 
proved. 

Sri Mitra: Yes. 

Chairman: Is sufficient stowing material available for all 
collieries? 

Sri Mitra: Though full hydraulic stowing is our aim good results 
can be definitely obtained by even partial stowing and advance- 
stsbilisation of workings followed by open goaves in certain cases. 

I think sufficient material will be available if sand is supplemented 
with crushed' surface subsoil. 

Chairman: Is any research going on this? 

Sri Mitra: There is no research going on. But India is most 
advanced in sand stowing. Some research was done by the Coal 
Boarc:’s research staff. This research was carried out in mines. 
When the new Mining Reseach Station is established all these may 
be taken up. 

Chairman: If the State supplied stowing material would amalga¬ 
mation be still of advantage? 

Sri Mitra: Yes. Because the sand supply need be made only 
to lesser number of points. During depillaring there will be con¬ 
centrated working making a large saving in stowing pipe layout, 
pumping etc. 

Chairman: Do you think there will be any unemployment among 
mrtnagers and' tec!taical staff? 

Sri Mitro: No. Already there is a shortage of technical officers 
and managers. Production is going to expand. The Indian 
School of Mines is being expanded taking this factor into account. 
At present a manager in a colliery gets Rs. 1,200 or Rs. 1,500 per 
month. Next in command usually are overmen getting Rs. 60 or- 
so. There is thus scope and necessity for ernployment of 2 or 3- 
persons with managers certificsite in between in a colliery. 
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Chairman- Will there be any retrenchment of labour by 
amalgamation? 

Sri Mitra: No. The kibour will be fully absorbed as output 
will increase. 

Chairman: Why not your association undertake to give us some 
scheme in details with regard to the effects of the amalgrmation on 
the collieries? 

Sri Mitra: Yes we can. I will inform the Secretary. 

Sri Mohiuddin: Is fragmentation of mines still going on? 

Sri Mitra: There is a tendency for appointing raising contractors 
of managing contractors. The original owner gives the entire mine 
or a seam to the Managing Contractor when the origin Cil owner has 
not been able to work it economically. Under the present law one 
cannot prevent it. The Managing Contrretor comes in because the 
original owner cannot run it economically. The Managing contractor 
takes up the mine to make a profit. 

You can imagine what happens. The original owner which is a 
big Company anc! hc« skilled planning and technical staff is not 
making a profit. The contractor cannot do it by scientific methods. 
He can earn a profit only by adopting unscientific methods and by 
not prying the labour his due share. 

Sri Morarka: You said fragmentation by seams takes place even 
now. How is it? 

Sri Mitra: By the sy.stem of appointing raising contrrictor or 
managing contractor. 

Sri Grewal: There is a system of appointing raising contractor. 
In kxge mines, where one seam or more contains lower grace coals, 
the big firms who have no interest in marketing it appoint raising 
contractors. But such raising is under the overall control of the 
manager of the mine. The difficulties will arise at the time of 
depillaring. If the lower scam is depillared first, the upper seams 
are affected. But generally as the overall control exists with the 
owners the difficulties co not ^rise. 

Sri Mehta: If the labour conditions are to be improved can the 
working conditions remain the scone? Or if the working conditions 
are improved will it reduce the drudgery of the workers? 

Sri Mitra: Yes. To improve labour conditions and reduce 
drudgery of workers the working conditions must improve. 

Sri Morarka: Is voluntary amalgamcition possible? Why do you 
suggest Public Ltd. Co.? 

Sri Mitra: The collieries are generally against voluntary 
amalgamation. Public Ltd. Co. is suggested because the Government 
will have better control here. 

Sri Morarka: In determining the valuation of a colliery should 
you not provide for the good will of the concern? 
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Sri Mitra: I know several coal concerns, who are now losing 
concerns, may be worked properly and: become profitable. The pro¬ 
perty is not bad. It is the bad management thet is responsible for 
the loss. In the valuation only the book value should not be taken 
into account. The scope of improvement in the mine should' also 
be taken into i'lccount. 

Sri Agarwalla: You say most of the small mines are incapable of 
increasing their output except by slaughter mining. I sry that a 
small mine may be capable of increasing its output by 100 per cent, 
with One month’s notice. 

Sri Mitra \ For how long? And by what methods? I totally 
disagree that they can do it by’proper mining. 

Sri Agarwalla: T say that slaughter mining is impossible today, 
because of the strict mining regulation. You cannot cite £i single 
instance where it is going on. 

Sri Mitra: I can cite many cases where bad mining is going on 
even today. Please get a list of the names of collieries where order 
under either Section 22 or Regulation 80A of the Indian Mines Act 
has been issued during the past six months and then you will know 
the true state of affairs. 

Sri Grehcal: Is it preferable to slaughter the mine or the men 
working? 

Sri Mitra : I want that none should be slaughtered and this can 
be achieved. 

Sri Mukherjee: There is a certain urgency about rimalgamation. 
But there is an order of priority also. There are certain seams 
which contain very inferior coal. Do you think we should urgent¬ 
ly take up the amalgamation of collieries working those seams? 
My . point is thiS;. You said the'.<Mugma field: may be left out for 
the next 5 or 6 years. We may not need any increased production 
from them for the next 20 or .10 years. It is not going to be neces¬ 
sary to; produce inferior coal for transport to Madras from Bengal 
and Bihar. Madras can produce lignite. The inferior coal of 
Hyccrabrd will be produced in large quantities. The G.S.I. is con¬ 
tinuing further exploration. The Bengal/Bihar coalfields are there 
because of historical reasons, £ind the ^yhole supply came from 
there. But in 20 or 30 years the pattern of supply will' be changed. 
Do you think it urgent to conserve the inferior coal of Bengal and 
Bihar by stowing and waste sand and other materials of which the 
resources are also limited. Should time and iponey be spent in 
their amalgamation? 

Sri Mitra: Whatever happens to the pattern of production and 
distribution; the better coals of Jharia and Ranigunj and even the 
lower grades of Jharia coking coal will be in demand for years 
because of their various essential qualities (suitability for coke 
making, synthetic petrol,'chemical industry' etc.) • "The .pattern will 
depend on quality and requirements. The reserves of high quality 
coal are depleted. Low grade coking coal will have to be con¬ 
served. But very low grades.,of coal—say Gr. IIIB qd'ality may 
not require conservation. 
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Sri Agarwalla : You are saying that a number of collieries should 
be amalgamated to produce 20,000 tons a month. In that case half 
the Tisra group should be amalgamated into one unit? 

Sri Mitra: No. That will not be the case. By amalgamation 
the productive capacity of the Tisra area will be very much stepped 
up and 10 collieries at present each producing 2,000 tons per month 
need not be amalgamated to give 20,000 tons per month. We can 
achieve results if only some 4 or 5 collieries are amalgamated to form 
one unit. Amalgamation is necessary and justifiable only on this 
aspect if not from other angles. 

Sri Agarwalla'- What is your opinion of the mechanised quarry¬ 
ing at Bokharo and Kargali? 

Sri Mitra-. The mechenisation is partial and even, the existing 
plant and machinery is idle. Fully mechanised, it can produce 
very cheap coal. 

Sri B. N. Bdnerjee: What is a small colliery? Can you define it? 

Sri Mitra:' There are so many factors to be'considered that it is 
difficult to define what is a small colliery. We consider that a good 
mine should produce in sufficient quantity to make the mine 
economical after meeting all the commitments of labour amenities, 
safety, conservation etc. The mine should also last for a sufficient 
number of years say 50 to 60 years to make the capital investments 
which will be quite heavy under these conditions justifiable. The 
economical size of a colliery or unit can be worked out by knowing 
the (1) number of coal seams of workable quality availrble in the 
property (2) the capital necessary to open out such a mine (3) the 
output necessary to make the mine economical. 

In some of our small mines the working cost per ton is about 
Rs. 7/- only,- but in these mines conditions existing are to be seen 
to be believed. 

Sri Bhattacharyya- Figure of mininnum output is given for an 
economic output. Will it not vary with depth and other conditions? 

Sri Mitra: It will vary on th^ depth and other conditions. 

Sri Bhattacharyya: By increased output will the cost go down? 

Sri Mitra: The cost will go down with increased output upto a 
certain optimum output figure for the particular mine. Beyond 
this the costs are likely to go up as further increase in output will 
be calling for heavy capital expenditure which can only be partially 
utilised within the sphere of the mine. 

Sri Shome: What is the objection in leaving the top seams as 
they are and amalgamating virgin seams? 

Sri Mitra: The top seams are being worked badly and vnthout 
plan. If no proper control is exercised from now onwards these 
may create difficulties in working the lower seams. Even enough 
space for deep shafts sinking may not be available. 

Sri Shome: How will finance be found after amalgamation? 
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Sri Mitra: Finance will have to be found possibly by floating' 
shares. Without adequate arrangements for finance amalgamation 
may have no meaning. 

Sri Grewal: In large collieries the panel system is adopted end 
there is scientific mining. The small collieries can also be treated 
as panels of a large mine. 

Sri Mitra: Panels are made in regular shapes according to certain 
standard required. They are worked in a certain planned order to 
enable the roof to carve in systematically and leave the goaf at the 
rear. They are properly planned. In small collieries eseh working 
according to its own programme there is no system and no plenning 
and they cannot by any means be treated as similar to panels in the 
same mine. There is a gulf of difference between the two. Each 
colliery heving irregular shape and boundary has its own pro¬ 
gramme. Some is advancing and some is retreating. The goaf of 
one colliery which may be either on fire or under water and which 
has been made in advance of the neighbouring colliery will create 
serious difficulties rjnd dangers for all the adjoining mines. The 
very principle of panel mining which is adherence to plan and 
programme is nussing in these small mines. 
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Evidence of Siiri H. R. Dewan, Controi,ler of Mines, Indian 

Bureau of Mines 

Chairman: Please tell us about your functions and duties. 

Shri Dewan: The Bureau has been entrusted with the following 
functions: — 

1. Advising the Central and State Governments on matters 

relating to the grant of mineral concessions and on the 
exploration, exploitation and utilisation of mineral re¬ 
sources of the country. 

2. Periodic inspection of mines for effecting systematic 

development of mineral deposits, elimination of avoid¬ 
able waste, promotion of improved methods of mining, 
and advising the mineral industry on mining problems. 

3. Administration of Mineral Conservation and Development 

Rules, 1955. 

4. Conducting research on beneficiation of low grade ores 

and industrial utilisation of mineral and mineral pro¬ 
ducts as well as on mining problems. 

5. ' Conducting analysis of ores and minerals in connection 

with the working of the Bureau. 

6. Collection and publication of mineral statistics relating to 

mineral production, stocks, exports and local consump¬ 
tion. 

7. Publication of bulletin and monograph and investigation 

relating to mine and mineral industry, 

3. Assisting the mineral trade for the marketing of minerals. 

9. Detailed pro.specting for minerals. 

10. Drilling. 

11. Exploratory mining. 

The Head-quarters of the Department are in Delhi but the 
headquarters of Mines Control, Exploratory Mining, Drilling, and 
Prospecting Divisions are situated in Calcutta. 

Shri V. R. Khedker is the Director of the Indian Bureau of 
Mines and his head-quarters are in ‘N’ Block, Central Secretariat, 
New Delhi. 

Chairman: Is there any over-lapping of function of your Depart¬ 
ment with the other Departments of the Central Government, for 
instance Geological Survey of India regarding prospecting? 

(b) Inspection of mines is also done by the Department of 
Mines. Would it not be advisable to have all inspection being 
concentrated into one Department? Would it not be more effective? 


2 . 1,1 
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Shri Dewan: There is no over-lapping of functions. As regards 
prospecting, the Bureau is concerned with detailed exploration of 
minerals with specific purpose and problems, for instance, we have 
already completed proving iron ores in Taldih area (Orissa) for 
Rourkella Steel Plant. 

2. We are now engaged in proving iron ores and other mineral 
raw materials for Bhillai Steel Plant. 

3. Estimeition of coal reserves in Korba and Jhillimilli Coal 
Fields etc. etc. 

(b) The Indian Mines Department is incharge of the safety in 
mines and the administration of the Indian Mines Act and the 
regulations made under that Act. While our function is efficient 
working of the mines and their scientific development with 
improved methods of mining thereby ensuring maximum extraction 
of mineral with least avoidable waste. 

Of course efficiency covers both economy and safety and in 
dischai'ging our function, due regal'd is paid to all safety measures, 
and how to improve them for instance we will not only say that 
the ventilation is defective but on the other hand we will prove 
that the defects can be remedied and the ventilation can be improv¬ 
ed. But the actual implementation of the Mines Act and the legal 
measures be taken against the persons who violate provisions of 
that Act is the responsibility of the Inspectorate of Mines. There¬ 
fore, it is clear that there is" neither over-lapping nor duplication of 
functions with either of the two Departments. 

Chairman: What about coal in Rajasthan, Kutch and Madras? 
Have you done anything regarding that? 

Shri Dewan: There are deposits of lignite in Bikaner, Kutch and 
Neyvelli in Madras. Lignite deposits in Bikaner are being worked 
for quite a numbpp of years. Some drilling was done for lignite in 
Kutch. There are large deposits of lignite in Neyvelli in Madras 
and deposits are being prospected under the aegis of the Madras 
Government. 

On further enquiry, Shri Dewan stated that the results of 
drilling in Kutch have not yet been published. 

Chairman: Will it not be better for local governments to desu 
with mining etc.? 

Shri Dewah: As a matter of fact, the State Governments should 
have no mining Departments. My personal view is that there 
should be one department in the Centre to deal with mines and 
minerals. 

Chairman: Enforcement of policy may be left to the State 
Government once the policy is laid 'down by the Centre. 

Shri Dewan: There should be uniformity in the implementation 
of any mineral policy. If you leave minerals to State Government, 
there would be so much diversity in the implementation of the 
policy, that the very object of laying down a uniform policy will 
be defeated. 
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The administration of Mineral Concession Rules has been en¬ 
trusted to the State Government, but a large number of appeals 
under Rule 57 are made to the Central Government against the 
decision of the State Governments in respect of grant, of con¬ 
cessions. 

Instance are ntTt wanting Where some State Governments have 
attempted to charge higher rates of royalty under one pretext or 
the other than those prescribed in the Mineral Concession Rules. 

There are instances about the grant and renewal of a Certificate 
of Approval which lasts only for a year. The application .for its 
grant or renewal is made year after year, but the actual renewal 
is made in the third or fourth year. 

As a matter of fact the Central Government should deal with 
all matters eoncerning mines in the Union even including the 
collection of rents and royalties. The proceeds of rents and 
royalties can be shared by various State Governments as is being 
done in the case of Income-tax. 

Chairman-. There should be a central cadre of government 
officers, geologists and mining engineers, recruited by the Central 
Government and allocated to States. 

Shri Aggarwal: We have this Mineral Concession Rules but the 
administrative power is delegated to the States. While there is this 
right with the State Government, the interpretation is left to the 
Cetitral Government. 

Chairmans Is there no over-lapping between Central Govern¬ 
ments have not set up proper departments and have not manned 
those departments with competent men. These things have not 
being, created by local Governments and the Central Government 
has not co-ordinated plans and assisted local Government to see to 
these things. 

Chairman: Is there no- over-lapping between Central Govern¬ 
ment and State Governments? 

Shri Dewan: No. There is no over-lapping. 

Chairman: What action has been taken in regard to publication 
of rules under Section 7 of the Mines and Minerals (Regulation and 
Development) Act? 

Shri Dewa'f': This has been pursued very vigorously by Govern¬ 
ment. 

The act provides for the payment of compensation by the party 
W'ho would be benefitted by the proposed modification or alteration 
to^the party whose rights under the existing rules would be adver¬ 
sely effected and also the principles on which, the manner in which 
and the authority by which the said compensation shall be deter¬ 
mined. So this is quite a complicated question. On further enquiry, 
Shri Dewan stated that we have been examining this point for some¬ 
time now and in 1953. I had given a tentative formula about com¬ 
pensation. The points to be considered about the compensation are_- 

1. Period of Leases: There are some leases granted by private 
individuals for 99 years, 999 years and even perpetual. 
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Under the existing rules, the lease can be granted for 
a period of 30 years in the case of coal, iron and bau¬ 
xite, and for a pei’iod of 20 years in respect of otner 
minerals. Therefore the question should be how tar 
chc lessee will be effected by reducing his period of 
lease to the period provided under the Mineral Conces¬ 
sion Rules and how much compensation is necessary. 

2. Vatiation of Royalties: It has been found that in a largo 

number of cases people have paid salami at the time of 
acquiring the lease. The rate of royalty prescribed in the 
lease in all cases has a bearing to the amount of salami 
paid. The higher the amount of salami, the lower was the 
rate of royalty. To what extent such lessees should be 
compensated is not a simple question. 

3. Area of Lease-hold: Yet another variation is in respect of 

the area and what compensation should be necessary for 
reducing the area. 

The whole question is really so much complicated that the gov- 
ci'nment considers that they may have to pay a lot of unnecessary 
compensatior. from various points of view. The question is under 
the active consideration of the Government of India. 

Chairvian: How long will it require to finalise this matter? 

Shri Dewan: It is matter for the government to decide but I 
think it may be finalised by the end of this year. 

Janab Mohiuddin: For working the mines, did the Government 
of India give the leases? 

Shri Dewan: No. By permanent settlement (Regulation 1 of 
1793), mineral right.s were vested in the Zamindars or land holders 
in the provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa except in the scheduled 
districts: Similarly, by permanent settlement (Regulation XXV of 
1802) in the Presidency of Madras, the mineral rights were vested 
in the Zamindars who leased out the minerals in their respective 
lands. 

Janab Mohiuddin: On the basis of any rules made by the Govern¬ 
ment of India? 

Shri Dewan: No. The old mineral concession rules did not 
apply to private land holders- 

The Mines and Minerals (Regulation and Development) Act was 
passed in 1948 and the Mineral Concession Rules under Section 5 
of this Act were promulgated on the 25th of October, 1949. For the 
first time, the grant of mineral concessions by private persons have 
been brought under the same rules which apply to the grant of 
mineral concession by government. 

Chairman: What will be the scope of those new rules? (Rules 
under Section 7). 

Shri Dewan: This will bring all the leases into conformity with 
the mineral concession rules. 

Shri Nathwani: Do they contain any rules for amalgamating 
contiguous collieries? 

Shri Dewan: No. 
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Shri Nathwani: I am speaking of sub-section 2 of Section 5 of 
the Act. 

Shri Dewan: So far the rules made under Section 5 are confined 
to the grant of mineral concession only. They do not contain any 
provision for amalgamation although clause (c) of sub-section 2 
of Section 5 has provision to make rules regarding the terms on 
which leases in respect of contiguous area may be amalgamated. 
Rules under Section 7 cannot cover the amalgamation aspect. 

Chairman: In your opinion, what are the advantages of amalga¬ 
mation of collieries? 

Shri Dewan: First of all there must be some basis of amalgama¬ 
tion. 

1. The advantage of creation of larger units is there. There are 
two heads of costs in mining; i.e. the direct cost and indirect cost. 
The direct cost does not vary very much. The indirect cost varies 
with the production. Eventually, the over-all cost will be 
lower with large output from the larger amalgamated units. 

2. There will be reduction in the coal left in barriers to some 
extent. I cannot say that you can have all the barriers taken out but 
there will be over all reduction in the coal left in the barriers. There¬ 
fore, I say that there would be reduction to certain extent in coal 
locked up in barriers. 

Another advantage can be better housing and living conditions 
for workers. Obviously the life of larger units will be longer and 
more investment can be made by way constructing better houses 
of a more permanent nature and for providing water supply and 
various other facilities for the welfare of the workers i.e. there will 
be an improvement in the housing and living conditions of workers. 

3. In larger units there can be a better scope for mechanisation 
than in small units. The larger units can afford to modernise their 
equipment. and thereby increase their output and lower their cost 
of production. 

Chairman: Do you think that there would be any fall in output 
or retrenchment of labour? 

Shri Dewan: Initially there may be a fall in the output until 
various amalgamated units have been properly integrated and the 
desired production has been properly planned. 

I do not think there will be any large scale retrenchment of 
labour but there would be certain type of labour (non-productive) 
that is likely to become surplus. But this surplus labour can be 
employed in central washerie.s, and also in central stowing material 
yards if it is decided to work the mines by stowing. 

Chairman: It means expectation should be that there will be an 
increase rather than fall in production? 

Shri Dewan: The output depends on the capacity of a mine and 
the demand for its production. So if there is enough off-take and 
the owner has not to pile up his stocks of coal, there is no likely- 
hood of fall in production. 
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Chairman: Is it necessary in your opinion to conserve grade II, 
IIIA and IIIB coal? 

Shri Dewan: There should not be a mis-understanding of the 
word conservation . Conservation does not mean preservation. 
Conservation should mean maximum exploitation or extraction with 
minimum loss during mining and washing and the best utilisation 
without wastage. There should be no preservation of coal for the 
future at the cost of our present legitimate requirements. This 
of course does not mean that we should be extravagant with our 
mineral resources which once extracted can not be replenished. 

Chairman: What should be our policy towards grade II coal? 
Should we encourage increase of production and well-organised 
production under modern conditions? 

Shri Dewan: I should say that ther^ should be a balanced in¬ 
crease in grade 11 and III and all grades of coal that can be used. 
We cannot change the po,sition or quality of our coal resources but 
we can very well change the structure of the machinery using coal. 

Shri Aggarwala: What is the quality of coal you have found in 
Korba Coal Field? What percentage of ash does it contain? 

Shri Dewary. There are various seams of different qualities. 
There is superior coal and inferior coal. Similarly, the ash contents 
vary over a wide range. On the whole, it appears that Korba coal 
is a low volatile, low moisture and high ash coal. 

Janab Mohiuddin: In what way our government is encouraging 
the private sector to change over from the present machinery or in 
purchasing new machinery for generating power and so on so that 
the inferior coal should be utilised? 

Shri Dewan: If the assistance is meant by monetary assistance 
I ain not aware of any government assistance for such private under¬ 
takings. But for themselves, the government is conscious of 
purchasing such machinery which can utilise low grade coal. 

Chairman: The Railway is also issuing orders so that in future 
low grade coals are used. For this purpose orders have been issued 
for the manufacture of locomotives of this type. 

Shri C. Bhattaeharya: You have suggested that all powers 
should be centralised in one ministry under the Central Govern¬ 
ment which .should deal with all matters relating to mines and 
minerals. How do you think that law and order is the important 
element in mining also? It you go about centralising all functions 
under the central government, why not take over the law and order 
also? 

Shri Dewan: Law and order plays an equally important part as 
in any other sphere of life. The Central Government does take up 
law and order where there is really disorder and the normal police 
force of the State Government cannot combat with that disorder. 

Shri C. Bhattaeharya: In cities where miner are not in existence? 

Shri Dewan: No- Everywhere where the situation demands. 
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Shri C. Bhattaeharya: As regards the coal reserves that are being 
prospected under your department, do yoiir estimates show that 
large reserves of inferior quality coal coming up, say that 10,000 
million tons of coal reserves that you have prospected afresh. WTrat 
is the percentage? Could you give us an idea? 

Shri Dewan: When the investigation is completed you will get 
the complete informations. 

Shri Aggarwala: Are you in a position to say anything about 
Korba? The government is planning to produce 4 million tons of 
coal and that 4 million will cost several crores. Are you in a 
position to say that considering the quality of coal in Korba, gov¬ 
ernment is justified in making such programme? 

Shri Dewan: It is a policy question. I cannot answer. 

Chairman: Have you anything special to say on the problem of 
amalgamation or any special point you wish to stress? 

Shri Dewan: T v/ould like to mention— 

1. I feel that coal washing should not be the responsibili¬ 
ty of individual mine owner, there should be a central washery 
for washing coal. 

2. If the government decides on amalgamation, the management 
of such amalgamated units should be entrusted to a Trust. There 
should be a finance created for that trust and that should be financed 
by the government. Those members of the amalgamated units who 
do not like to participate, payment should be made in cash out of 
that finance and their shares should vest to the government. 

Shri Nathwani: By trust you mean company? 

Shri Dewan: I mean corporate organisation in which govern¬ 
ment and private sector will be members. This organisation will 
appoint a committee of experts with a Chairman who will also be 
a mining expert, with all powers for the operation and carrying on 
the business of the amalgamated units. This is what I mean by a 
Trust. You will find that for each industry, there are trusts for the 
management of that industry in Russia. 

Shri Kanti Mehta: You mean the trust of American type like 
syndicate? 

Shri Dewan: I have used the word trust in a such broader sense. 

Shri Mehta: Don’t you think that large number of people would 
rather prefer not to join the amalgamated unit? 

Chairman: When there is no co-operation forthcoming from 
those who are going to benefit and government is to be called upon 
to take over and advance finance etc., should it not be better if the 
basic industry like this is completely taken over? 

Shri Dewan: I believe, the 1948 declai'ation make it elear that 
minerals should be taken over by government. But the government 
today does not want to interfere and is prepared to allow the 
private sector to go on but wants the private sector to put things 
in order. With regard to small collieries particularly, the house is 
not in order. Now those who are going to be benefitted of govern¬ 
ment policy of waiting, those who will have continued existence. 
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if they back out, government will have to finance the concern. 
jRather than financing heavily, Government may revise its idea and 
just decide on nationalisation rather than amalgamation. 

I think if the collieries are properly assessed, in a way they 
should be, I do not think many people will come forward to take 
the cash compensation. There is no real assessment of mines now. 
The transactions regarding transfer of mines from one owner to 
another are just a matter of bargain between the buyer and the 
seller. When the mines arc assessed on the actual book value, you 
will find that there will not be many to accept cash compensation. 

Janab M.oiiiuddin: Have you given in your reply any formula of 
valuation'? 

Shri Deivan: I have not given any formula because of the varia¬ 
tion from mine to mine. 

Chttirman: Any law that the government may pass or any scheme 
that the Government may have to adopt will have to provide a 
board formula- 

Shri Dewan: 1 have suggested a Committee or a Board to go into 
individual case and recommend to the government on compensation. 

Chairman: Even in England, when they nationalised, they deci¬ 
ded upon same ad~hoc basis. The Government cannot give blank 
cheque to the committee. The valuation shall have to be on certain 
principles. 

Shri Dawan: Yes. The valuation is always based on standard 
principles and those principles are set forth in all mining valuation 
text books, to make assessment according to those principles under 
varied conditions of mining units, has to be decided by a committee 
of experts. 

Shri Mukherjee: What is your idea about Central Washerics? 

Shri Dewan: Central Washery means washery with a capacity 
of 500 tons per hour or so which can cater washing of coal for 
several collieries. 

Shri Mukherjee: Where should it be located'? 

Shri Dewan: In the coalfield itself. 

Shri Mukherjee : Should it be in the coal-field or in the steel 
plant? 

Shri Dewan: I think the location in the coalfield will be better 
because it will save unnecessary transport of dead-weight. The 
location of course will depend on availability of raw materials, water 
power etc. 

Shri Mukherjee: You consider the larger the washery the better. 

Shri Dewan: Yes. When I say central washery, it does not mean 
just one small washery unit but a washery capable of dealing with 
washing of coal from several collieries. 

Shri Mukherjee: Larger the washery, more the economy? 

Shri Dewan: Of course. You may have a washery dealing with 
even 20 or 30 collieries depending on the quantity of coal required 
to be washed. 
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Evidence of Representatives of the Indian National Mine Workers' 

Federation 


Present; Shri Deven Sen. 

Shri M. P. Sinha. 

Shri Ramnarain Sarma. 

Shri Radha Krishan Sinha. 

Chairman: In your opinion why is amalgamation necessary? 

Shri Sen: From the point of view of national interest. For better 
safety, for facilitating mechanisation and for prevention of loss of 
coal and for better management. The small collieries do not have 
to keep qualified managers- The statutory laws do_ not insist on 
qualified management for small mines. After mechanisation the per 
capita output can be increased. 

Chairman: Is not the direct touch of the owner of the small 
mines an advantage? 

Shri Sen: The direct touch works only in favour of the employer. 
It should mean that they should create better condition for the 
workers, look after their welfare etc. On the other hand there were 
no welfare measures. I can even give the level of wages in these 
mines. Labour is exploited to suit the employer. In bigger collie¬ 
ries the position is better. 

Chairman: In regard to safety measure is the position different 
in smaller and bigger collieries? Is there any difference in the 
statutory measures? 

Shri Grewal: The regulations are the same for all. The bigger 
collieries work deeper seams and the dangers are more- So they 
have to take more safety measures- 

Shri Sen: We do find small collieries working at great depth- 

Shri Sinha: Originally small collieries used to work at depths, 
of 40 feet or 50 feet. Now they have gone deeper than 100 feet- 

Chairman: What is the extent of loss in production in the- 
smaller collieries? 

Shri Sen: In some cases it goes up to 50 per cent. 

Shri Sinha: It is also more than 50 per cent, in some. 

Chairman: Supposing we say a small colliery which cannot 
go beyond a depth of 100 feet. Will it be alright? 

Shri Sinha: It will not be alright. The very basis of amalga¬ 
mation is to avoid waste taking place. There is also the question 
of loss of coal in barriers. These problems should be solved. 
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Shri Sen: We have given our views in our reply to the ques¬ 
tionnaire. We think a colliery should not have an output of less 
than 25,000 tons a month. In the present circumstances a lower 
figure of 10,000 tons may be accepted. But the aim should be 25,000 
tons- 

Chairman: -How is the condition of works in small collieries 
comparable with that in large collieries? 

Shri Sen: In small collieries more drudgery and. exhausting works 
are common. There is no sanitation or proper housing. In the 
small collieries in Mugma and Tisra there is no minimum limit in 
wages. Workers have to carry coal on the head over a distance of 
500 feet. 

Chairman: In how many collieries is coal carried in head loads? 

Shri Sinha: In about 70 per cent, of the collieries in Mugma and 
Tisra. Out of 280 collieries we have found about 100 collieries where 
coal is carried by head loads. Their output is 300 to 400 tons. There are 
some producing about 700 tons. 

Shri Agarwala: I don’t agree with you. 

Shri Sinha: I can cite instances. Outside Mugma, in Raniganj, 
Salanpur area, Saltore, Kasta and some areas in Bankura District 
flou-sing is appalling. Sanitation is absent. The worst thing is 
medical facilities. Some ai'c suppos'ed to have part time Doctors. 
They don’t spend money to purchase any proper medicines. 

Chairman: Do you think that if there is amalgamation, labour 
will be benefited? 

Shri Sen: Any scheme will be welcome. 

Shri Sinha: Every labourer will welcome it- 

Chairman: Do you think amalgamation and mechanisation will 
lead to labour retrenchment? 

Shri Sen: We are not afraid of retrenchment- The reason is that 
in our expanding economy due to the Second Five Year Plan, we 
shall be raising 60 million tons. And even if there is retrenchment, 
washing, stowing, increased output etc. will absorb all surplus 
labour. We favour mechanisation and feel that it is possible. 

Chairman: If any retrenchment takes plage what should be done? 

Shri Sen: If any takes place, a pool may be formed and adminis¬ 
tered by a Labour Body to take measures to utilise them elsewhere. 
We think labour will agree to go from one place to another. 

Shri Sinha: I..abour surplus will not arise Stowing, washing etc. 
will absorb all surplus labour. 

Chairman: Retrenchment does'not arise if it is possible to absorb 
them. Supposing it is not possible, will difficulties arise in moving 
labour to the public sector? 

Shri Sirihh: They can be absorbed in round about areas. It will 
take some i^ersuasion. If the situation arises there will bo no 
difficulty. 
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Chairman: What happened in the State Collieries? The surplus 
labour have been there for many months and they are maintained 
at the expense of the public. 

Shri Sen: That problem has been solved. It was because proper 
steps were not taken. It was due to want of co-operation with the 
Unions. This should have been planned beforehand. They should 
have correlated the activities. It would have' then been possible to 
prevent labour remaining surplus. 

Chairman: National wealth was wasted for several months. 

Shri Sen: The management was not quick and keen to resolve 
this difficulty. They should have done it. 

Chairman: The amount was several lakhs. 

Shri Chapalendu Bhattacharjee: Is there not a machinery which 
you can suggest to prevent wastage of labour? 

Shri Sen: It is necessary that labour should be represented in the 
amalgamating body. 

Chairman: What according to you are the overall benefits of 
amalgamation? 

Shri Sen: Increase in output, mechanisation where necessary, 
better supervision, better amenities to labour and better organisa¬ 
tion. 

Chairman: Have you any workable scheme for a colliery co¬ 
operative. Does It exist anywhere? 

Shri Sen: It docs not exist in India. We shall work out a full 
Hedged scheme for an amalgamated unit on co-operative lines. 
Participation of labour is one of our demands. Now it will have to 
be done everywhere, accjording to the labour panel of the Planning 
Commission. 

Chairman: Do you think that the small quarries in Mugrria should 
be left alone? 

Shri Sinha: We don’t find any reason for leaving them alone. 
The labour is sweated labour. We should not have gangrenes like 
this in oiir social structure. Even in a cottage industry, there should 
be no'jukification for keeping labour in, such a state. 

Chairman: Would you exempt any class of small colliery from 
amalgamation? 

Shri Sen: We do not favour exemption of any small collieries. 
We do not think there is any case. 

Chairman: There may be an owner who takes personal interest 
and he works out a formula taking the labour into his confidence 
and does things in co-operation with them. 

Shri Sinha: it does not exist. We do not think it will exist. It 
is always exploitation. 

Shri Mohiuddin: Small collieries do not pay proper wages but 
there is the Coal Board Award about wages according to which 
minimum wages should be 'paid. Do they pay according to that 
Award? 
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Shri Sen- The Award is not followed in some cases. In some- 
cases it is implemented but not to the fullest extent. For example 
the minimum wage for an o-verman is Rs. 25/-. In a big colliery 
the wage is Rs. 45/- to Rs. 86/-. In most of the small collieries the 
maximum wage is Rs. 25/-. The conditions of bonus etc. fixed by 
the Award are not followed by most collieries. There is a con-- 
ciliation machinery but its efforts are being frustrated- 

Shri Mohiuddin: Is it only in small collieries? 

Shri Sinha: In our experience in bigger collieries we succeed 
in collective bargaining and do not have to go to conciliation officers- 
It is generally not so in small collieries. 

Shri Mohiuddin: Have you actual figures regarding non-payment? 

Shri Sen: We can collect actual figures in respect of 1953, 1954 
and 1955. But full figures may be obtained by the Committee from 
the Conciliation Officers in Dhanbad and Asansol. 

Chairman: We shall write to them as also to the Provident P’und 
Commissioner, Welfare Commissioner etc. 

Shri Mohiuddin: Among the labour amenities there is provision 
for pit head baths. Small collieries do not provide them. Some 
baths have been provided in big collieries. We found and we were 
also told that they were not used by the miners. What is the use 
of building them if they do not come to use to them? 

Shri Sen: This is how everything is getting frustrated. They 
are in the initial stage- When they get accustomed to it they will 
come. In Seetalpur the bath is being utilised. Take for example 
the Bhuli township. The employers did not want it and attempts 
were made to render it useless. In many other cases where 
employers did not favour the measures, they tried to show the 
futility of the move and did not encourage changes. 

Shri Sinha: There are definite cases and instances are available 
to show that water is not available in the baths. There are nearby 
tanks in quarries- If any committee or any person from Govern¬ 
ment visits them the management jso arranges that when any 
labourer go to the bath they are sent to the tanks and then they 
point out that the miners prefer the tanks. I was associated with 
one committee. We went to visit the pit head bath of one of the 
collieries of one of the biggest firms in the country. It was for¬ 
bidden to workers and they were encouraged to go to the tanks- 
This sort of things happen. This happened in 1950. 

Shri Morarka: Having constructed the bath and spent the 
money what is the benefit to the owner by doing this? 

Shri Sinha: It is a matter of organisation. The employers were- 
not in favour of it. So they establish that it is not necessary. 

Shri Mohiuddin: You have stated that those collieries who 
refuse to join an amalgamated body should forfeit compensation. 

Shri Sen: From 1920 there have been several committees- It 
was suggested that there should be a body to control leases and 
sub-leases. In 1936 the Committee on Coal Mining suggested 
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amalgamation. The 1946 Committee went further, they not only 
suggested statutory amalgamation, but also the closure of those 
who refused. We want you to go yet further. In keeping with 
“the present level of social conscience, unsocial elements should not 
be encouraged. 

Shri Nathwani: You mean that those who are unwilling should 
not be paid anything at all- 

Shri Sen: Yes- 

Chairman: Why should we not give some time for schemes for 
•voluntary amalgamation, say one year or so? 

Shri Sen: The property will be wasted still more. Depillaring 
will take place in such a manner that the mine will be damaged. 

Shri Grewal: Under temporary regulations permission has to be 
taken before depillaring. The regulations were promulgated 2 
months ago. 

Chairman: Will it be in force now? 

Shri Grewal: A colliery will have to give notice to the Coal 
Board for depillaring. It has to take permission from the Depart¬ 
ment of Mines. Officers, of the Board and the Mines Depart¬ 
ment together inspect and see that no harm will be done by the 
proposed depillaring. In that case permission is granted otherwise 
it is not granted. 

Shri Rarnnarayan Sarma: They will violate the laws and prefer 
prosecution. They will injure the national interest. What happened 
in Model Dharmaband Colliery? Depillaring was going on below the 
labour quarters- There was a surface subsidence and labourers were 
killed. What was the good of laws and regulatipns? This happened 
inspitc of Inspectors inspecting the colliery. 

Shri Grewal: This happened before the Regulations come into 
force. We could not stop depillaring. It so happened that the owner 
removed his bunglow and extended working towards the dhowrahs 
side. It so happened that it was a holiday. Labourers were at home 
and drunk. 

Shri Rarnnarayan Sarma: The manager who was supposed to 
manage the mine used to live 25 miles away from the colliery. The 
mine was being inspected. In small collieries the manager was only 
to sign reports. Management was by the owners. It is in 90% of the 
cases. 

Shri Grewal: Collieries producing less than 600 tons a month 
have permit managers. They cannot manage more than one mine. 
In mines producing upto 2500 tons one man is allowed to manage 
2 mines if combined output does not exceed 2500 tons. 

Shri R. Sharma: It .is all these in the rules. In practice the 
•owners are the managers. This practice exists in all the small collie¬ 
ries. They will work so that all the coal can be extracted according 
.to their own ideas. 

Chairman: But this is against the law- 
30 Productioa 



Shri R, Sharma: In form the law is obeyed. In fact it is destroys- 
ed. This is happening in all small collieries, on a big scale. 

Skri Mehta: What is the position regarding multipurpose insti¬ 
tutions? 

Shri Sen: There were no institutes in mines where production 
is less than 2500 tons. Between 2500 tons to 10000 tons also there 
were none. There are institutes in bigger collieries. 

Shri B. L. Agarwala: With one crore capital we can manulacture: 
machineries-—Would you prefer manufacture in India before mecha¬ 
nisation? Or do you advocate import also? 

Shri Sen: We can start with both processes, manufacture and 
importation. 

Chairman: The Association could prepare a scheme to start 
manufacture in India. 

Shri B. L. Agarwala: We are preparing a scheme. 

Shri Mallik: Are facilities and wages of worker better in private 
collieries than in State collieries? 

Shri Sen: Wages in Slate collieries are better. Overman get 
Rs. 250/- per month. Others are paying Rs. 25/- basic. For lowest 
category of skilled men they pay Ks. 55-130. Housing is much better. 
They have taken more advantage of the welfare fund. In the private 
sector you have not taken advantage of the loans and free money 
given by the fund. 

Shri Chapalendu Bhattacharjee: If you refer to the address of 
the Chairman of the Indian Mining Association of 1946-47, you will 
be aware that the Mohuda Township Scheme of 50,000 houses for 
labour was torpedoed by pointing out the failure of the Bhuli town¬ 
ship. Is that a fact? 

Shri Sen: Yes. The whole housing programme was torpedoed by 
the employers. 

Shri C. Bhattacharjee: The seasonal migration of labour is the 
only factor which enables the worker to maintain his vitality con¬ 
sidering the poor housing and sanitation? 

Shri Sen: Yes. 

Shri C- Bhattacharjee: Advantage is taken by the owners of 
this migration to avoid payment of Railway fare? 

Shri Sen: Yes. 

Shri Maulik: Mr. Sinha’s point about pit head baths. Having; 
spent money, why should the owners do so? 

Shri Sinha: Just to vindicate their stand. 

Shri Maulik: What have the Unions done? 

Shri Sinha: If you persue the Regional Labour Commissioner’s 
reports you will find what has been done to encourage the miner. 
We have pressed managements to provide water in pit head baths. 

Shri Maulik: Even where water and oil are provided, labour do- 
not go. 
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Shri.Sinha: In general where water is available labour do go. 

Shri J. N. Mukherjee: What would be your suggestion if a 
colliery cannot sell 10,000 tons of inferior coal. Do you think under 
present circumstances a colliery can increase production of inferior 
coal and can stand, there being no market? 

Shri Sen: Suppose there is amalgamation and there is no 
increase of production your question does not arise. If there is 
increase in production you won’t find lack ■ of demand. There is 
immediate need for coal for building purposes. Demand for soft 
coke and for building purposes will increase. Marketing will 
improve. If there is any increase amalgamation will be helpful in 
meeting the increase in the demand. There is also the possibility of 
washing them. 

Shri J. N. Mukherjee: Washing is going to produce 4 million 
tons of middlings. That itself is a substantial increase. 

Shri Sen: There is a great demand for soft coke and for brick 
burning. 

Shri R. Sharma: Even selected grade coals are now used for 
brick burning. 

Shri N. P. Sinha: 4 million tons of middlings wall be used for 
brick burning alone. Taking into consideration all circumstances, 
we feel that in the Second Five Year Plan, demand for soft coke 
will go on increasing. We expect better transport facilities. Produc¬ 
tion of bricks will have -to increase during the plan period for 
various housing projects. There are great possibilities for increased 
production and use of Grade II and Grade III coals. 

Chairman: Will transport be available? 

Shri Sen: In 1947 the production was 31 million tons. From 1947 
the production has been increasing, and transport facilities have 
improved. There is no doubt about it. As transport increased there 
has been corresponding increase in the production of coal'. 

Shri J. N. Mukherjee : But there has been fall in the production 
of Grade III coal. 

Shri Sen: It is part of your policy. 

Shri R. Sharma: It is always being pointed out by all that the use 
of cowdung and wood is a natural waste apd that the production 
of soft coke should be stepped up. 

Shri J. N. Mukherjee:' Soft coke is manufactured from Grade 
IIIA and IIIB coals. Grade II is also used. But because of lack of 
transport. 

Shri Sen: The demand is there. The difficulty of transport has 
been in the way. This is being explained from time to time. 

Shri Banerjee: What is the definition of a small colliery? 

Shri Sen: Any mine producing less than 10,000 tons is a small 
colliery. 
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Evidence given by Shri P. C. Bose M.P. 

Chairman'. Do you think, taking factors of economy and scien¬ 
tific production of coal, amalgamation of small collieries into large 
units is possible and desirable? 

Sri Bose: Yes. 

Chairman: Do you think that adjustment of boundaries will 
facilitate coal mining? 

Sri Bose: Yes; subject to underground conditions and other 
factors. I particularly mean geological factors like faults and dykes. 

Chairman: Do you think that adjustment of boundaries will 
of transport to some extent? 

Sri Bose: Yes; I think so. 

Chairman: Amalgamation has been recommended by various 
committees appointed by the Government of India during the last 
30 years. Do you also agree that amalgamation is now necessary, 
that it will be conducive to scientific working and that it will help 
in avoiding waste of coal? 

Sri Bose: Amalgamation of small collieries in some form or 
other has been recommended by various committees. It is necessary 
that it should be given effect to as soon as possible. 

Chairman: With regard to the question of Royalty and Salami, 
it may be necessary to introduce legislation. Do you advocate such 
legislation in the public interest? 

Sri Bose: Yes. 

Chairman: On the question of voluntary amalgamation you have 
stated that it will be a much easier process and you have suggest¬ 
ed that six months’ time might be given. Do you think Amalga¬ 
mation of a voluntary nature is likely to make much headway 
during these six months? 

Sri Bose: I do not expect that the collieries would all be will¬ 
ing to amalgamate, but it is possible that if at the end of months it is 
describe that Government would take necessary measures to effect 
amalgamation, there may be a possibility of some scheme of amalga¬ 
mation. 

Chairman: You are not apprehending any material retrench¬ 
ment of labour because of amalgamation? 

Sri Bose: I do not think there will be any retrenchment be¬ 
cause of the fact that most of the labour will be absorbed in the 
additional work of stowing, increase of production, the workshops 
etc. 

Chairman: Apart from the coal fields of Jharia and Ranigunj, 
are there any areas in Bengal and Bihar where this problem of 
small collieries is acute? 
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Sri Bose: Yes. There are some small collieries in. Ramgarh and 
a few in Karanpura, which may have to be dealt with. 

Chairman: Saould they require any special treatment? 

Sri Bose : No. The same principle should apply. 

Chairman: We have been told that in spme of these areas, 
the lease are for short periods, that the mining is done from the 
surface, and even if there was waste, it could be controlled, that 
leases can be terminated and the waste of national resources 
stopped as and when necessary. In those cases, it has been stated 
that the problem of waste is not such as acute one. 

Chairman: In any case not of the same magnitude as in 
Jharia and Ranigunj. Have you, therefore, any suggestion for any 
special treatment with regard to those areas? 

Sri Bose : The lease period in some of these cases is very short, 
not over 10 years. That fact can be taken into account, but. on the 
question of amalgamation, there need not be any special treatment. 

Sri C. Bhattacharyya: Are you aware, Mr. Bose, that between 
1945 and 1948 certain leases were granted for long periods in these 
areas in order to avoid and to escape the provisions and implica¬ 
tions of the Bihar Land Reforms Act? 

Sri Bose: Some of the Zamindars did something like that. They 
are not working the mines properly. When Inspectors go to inspect, 
the mine-owners run away. I have heard that there were lots of 
evasions of law and illegal practices in these mines, but I myself do 
not know personally what has actually happened. 

Sri Bhattacharyya: Therefore the same principles should apply 
to these areas as in Jharia and Ranigunj? 

Sri Bose: Yes. 

Sri Grewal: In Bokaro and Ramgarh, the Ramgarh Raja leased out 
the coal property for short periods. These leases arc now vested under 
the Bihar Government. Ramgarh Raj is not agreeable to hand 
over the rights to the Government. Properties of this type are 
fairly large, in many cases extending to several Mouzas. There¬ 
fore there are very few small mines in that area. 

Sri Nathwani: I have heard that leases were given in large 
numbers on the eve of introduction of the Bihar Land Reforms Act. 

Sri Bose: Several leases were given and some of the leaee- 
holders have renewed their leases with Bihar Government. 

Sri Grewal: There could not have a renewal of lease except with 
the authority of the Government of Bihar. 

Sri Nathwani: It has been explained to me that the Ramgarh 
Raja have on the eve of introduction of the Bihar Zamindari Act, 
entered into some transaction of revising the previous leases on 
terms reducing the royalties etc. very considerably in order that 
Government should lose. There has also been some litigation on 
the question. 
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Sri Bose: Zamindars have lost the case in the Supreme Court, 

I know that a bogus firm was started consisting of a number of 
Zamindars, but they have lost their esse and the position is entirely 
in the hands of the Bihar Government. 

Sri Bhattacharyya: What Mr. Grewal stated was true in regard 
to what happened in 1945. What Mr. Nathwani pointed out was 
what happened quite recently when in order to cause loss to 
Government of Bihar, some leases were granted by some zamindars 
holding the original leases on easy terms. 

Janab Mohiuddin: An amalgamated unit should have a capacity 
for raising about 20,000 tons a month. It should make provision 
for stowing and washing. Otherwise, you said that the output 
should be 10,000 tons a month. Taking the figure of 10,000 tons a 
month, what do you think would be the capital requirement for a 
unit? 

Sri Bose: It is very difficult to answer this question. One could 
estimate the plant, machinery and capital required for a new mine, 
but in the amalgamated unit there will be certain amoimt of 
machinery plant, housing etc. and the new outlay would' have to be 
calculated after studying the present situation. In any case, it 
should not be very much and I am thinking of a figure of a few 
lakhs only. 

Janab Mohiuddin'- How do you think that collieries can be 
persuaded to join together and amalgamate? 

Sri Bose: I have personally discussed this with several friends, 
because I know many of the persons engaged in the industry. They 
have all agreed that it would be an advantage to amalgamate, but 
we know that there are personal quarrels between neighbouring 
parties. If it were possible for the Committee to call some of the 
representative owners and' explain to them the advantages of 
amalgamation, that Government wants proper stowing, scientific 
mining etc., which should be possible in amalgamated units, that 
amalgamation should be of considerable advantage to individuals, 
there might he a possibility of bringing them together. Still there 
are several personal factors and it will be difficult for me to suggest 
how we are going to solve those matters. I say that the collieries 
should be willing to settle their personal quarrels between 
neighbours which generally relate to water troubles, area question, 
boundary disputes, etc. which are every day occurring in coal fields. 

Janab Mohiuddin: If they do not join voluntarily, do you think 
compulsory amalgamation should be undertaken? 

Sri Bose: Yes; persuasion first and compulsion, if persuasion 
fails. 

Sri Moulik: If in the wake of mechanisation there is retrench¬ 
ment of labour, are you agreeable to accept that? 

Sri Bose: Employment or unemployment is not a question of my 
acceptance. So far as it is possible they should be provided with 
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other jobs. There should not as far as possible be much retrench¬ 
ment. The question of my acceptance of retrenchment does not 
.arise. 

Sri Moulik ; Is it your idea that there will not be much retrench¬ 
ment? 

Sri Bose: Yes; in the further expansion of production of coal 
to the extent of 60 million tons, the question of surplus labour will 
definitely be solved. 

Sri J. N. Mukherjee: Y’ou are aweire of the conditions of the small 
collieries in Jharia and Mugma. Their history must be quite well 
known to you. They are situated in the verge of the coal fields 
and mine poor coal. Do you think that they csn work as big 
mines? 

Sri Bose: They will be big in the sense of their working jointly. 
If they work jointly, there will be no boundary to be left, there 
will be facility for safe working, less wastage and all that. 

Sri Mukherjee: Is it not a fact that they close down during 
periods of depression and come up when there is a boom? 

Sri Bose: I would not say that it applies to all of them. It may 
be true of 30 per cent, of these collieries. There are some who do 
not have any arrengement for pumping and such mines once they 
close down cannot start again quite easily, because of the water 
trouble. 

Sri Mukherjee: Why do they close down? 

Sri Bose: Singly they cannot carry on, but jointly they msy. 

Sri Mukherjee: Jointly do you think they can sell coal of 
35 per cent, ash, content? 

Sri Bose: I think they can. Because in a joint effort they may 
be able to do better than in isolation. The difficulty of wegons is 
there whether they are jointly worked or severally, but the diffi¬ 
culties will be less. 

Sri Mukherjee: What difficulties will be solved if they are jointly 
working? 

Sri Bose : For example they can buy pumps which separate con¬ 
cerns cannot buy, 

Sri Mukherjee: My question is regarding transport. They do not 
get the transport? 

Sn Bose: This question is to be examined overall. The Railways 
have made some arrangements and we may expect the transport will 
improve. 

Even if wagon supply is irregular, it will be possible to load 
collectively a number of wagons every day, whereas individually 
the position would be difficult. The !^ilway will also find opera¬ 
tion easier and the chance of the collieries getting more wagons is 
better. 

Sri Mukherjee: The Railways are not able to meet the require¬ 
ments of the bigger collieries as well? 
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Shri Bose: The Railways have improved a lot and they are conti¬ 
nuing to improve. 

Sri Mukherjee: In your opinion after how many years will these 
35 per cent, ash coal be economical to rriine in large quantities? 

Sri Bose ; Suppose it is £: question of price, when good coals are 
difficult to get, possibly bad coals will have bettor scope. Even, 
now they are selling 35 per cent, ash coal and making a profit. 

Sri Mukherjee: They are having a miserable existence. Can. 
they carry on as economical units for long? 

Sri Bose: By remaining as separate units how can they make 
any progress? Amalgamation will ensure a better future for them. 

Sri Shome: I think Sri Mukherjee wanted to impress on you the 
point that colliery owners who are working with difficulty will gain 
nothing by amalgamation, because increase in production of Grade 
III coal mry not be required and may not get a ready market and' 
easy movement. Now they are producing the coal with little 
capital. A large unit may require capital and the investment of 
capital, to give economic return, would call for an increased output;, 
whether it is necessary in the national interest to increase the pro¬ 
duction of Grade III Coal has to be examined. 

Sri Bose: The main question is whether they will have a market 
depending on their quality. So far as I understand the problem 
before this Committee is that amalgamation is necessary to make 
the units large and in the context of the present Five Year Plan to 
make availsblc to the country more coal. Quality can be improved 
by washing and because of the demand for the better quality of coal 
exclusively for certain classes of industry the inferior quality coals 
will have to find a market. I do not think we should reject all 
these coals, because their quality is low. In any case if they work 
jointly they would be in a better position to make their mines more 
economic and find a market for their coal. 

Sri Shome: The question of finance for running the amalgamated 
units will arise. Where are they going to get the finance? 

Sri Bose: If the collieries agree to amalgamate and if this Com- 
mJttee find it an acceptable decision, there should be no difficulty of 
finance standing in the way. Government could find money and give 
them loans and advances. 

Sri Shome : In your opinion collieries producing Grade III Coal 
should bo amalgamated and the capital which may be necessary 
should be given by Government? 

Sri Bose: I have mentioned possibilities, but I do not say that 
is my definite and final view. 

Sri Mukherjee: You spoke about washing. Perhaps you know 
that we are already having difficulty in the disposal of middlings. 
Coal of 20 to 25% ash content will have to be washed to 17^ clean 
coal which is required for the steel plants. This process will yield 
a large quantity of middlings with ash content of 30 to 35%. The 
disposal of these middlings is going to present a serious problem. 
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If we wash Grade III Coal the possible yield of clean coal will 
amount to 30% of the total production and 70% will consist of 
rejects or middlings. Apart from the economies of washing low 
grade cOal, the problem of disposal of large quantities of middlings, 
the loss of rejects and other various problems will have to be con¬ 
sidered. Considering all these factors, I do not think we should 
encourage increasing any production of inferior grades of coal. 

Sri Bose: In Eastern Germany they do not have high grade coal. 
They: have to manage with low grade coals and they have found 
large mines of low grade coals. The method of utilisation of low 
grade coals is, however, a highly technical matter and I am not 
competent to go into that, but I believe that the technical knowledge 
is there and if that is utilised, I do not see why the low grade coals 
cannot be used in larger quantities. 

Sri Mukherjee: I am not convinced that for the lower grade 
coals there will be a sufficient market. 

Sri Bose: On the contrary, I feet that in the expanded indus¬ 
trialisation after the installation of steel plants, the country will 
not be able to find sufficient quantities of the better coals required 
for power industry. This is a situation which may arise in the next 
five or six years. The low grade coals will be in greater demand. I 
do net think that we have very much good coal. On the contrary, 

I believe that even many: of the collieries which are now able to- 
supply good coal will fail to supply coal of the quality which they 
arc now supplying, because of underground fire and gas etc. These 
matters should also be taken in your calculations. 

Sri Moulik: That is a rash statement to make. 

Sri Rand Mehta: Even assuming that amalgamated units do 
not give higher production, it must be obvious that better working 
methods, installation of pumps, exploitation of coal at greater depths 
will be possible working will be more scientific, and their expenses 
will be less than at present. Even for these considerations, amalga¬ 
mations might produce some advantages. 

Sri Bose: I agree. 

Sri Grewal: What is the scientific method of exploitation and 
in what way does it prove an advantage? 

Sri Bose: They get more capital. They will be able to instal 
pumps, and machinery to work the mine in a better system; I 
cannot say anything further about the mining aspects etc. 

Sri Grewal: Can you tell us wether any loss of inferior quality 
coal is taking place in the bigger mines where they are working 
good seams and leaving behind the inferior, coal? Don’t you think 
that the wastage of this coal should be avoided? 

Sri Bose: Yes. 

Sri Grewal: Why is it that the bigger mines do not mine Grade 

II and Grade III coal? 
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Sri Bose: Because they are getting their first class coals easily. 

Sri Greival: Has it got something to do with grading of coal? 
"Why should not a seam be graded as a whole instead of grading in 
Sections? 

Sri Bose: I have no comments on that- Working of a seam in 
sections is perhaps a better method. 

Sri Barterjee: What is your definition of a small colliery? 

Sri Bose: Anything less than what I have stated. I might say 
that a small mine is a mine which raises a small quantity of coal. 

Sri Nathwani: You told us that you had discussed with several 
colliery owners and you said that you found in some cases that the 
relation between neighbours was not cordial. Did they have any 
idea of how this amalgamation could be effected and what would 
be the methods and allocation of shares etc? 

Sri Bose; We did not get that far in our discussions. The valua¬ 
tion would have to bo done by some mining engineer after assessing 
the area of the property, machinery and other aspects. Most of these 
collieries have been badly working, but they are making profits. 
There may be many colliery owners who may not be prepared to 
keep their shares in the units, as their relation is not cordial with 
their neighbours. Whether they continue in the business or not 
would depend on the terms of the agreement. 

Sri Nathwani: On the question of retrenchment you have told 
us that surplus labour will be absorbed in the expanding production 
of coal, but we know that labour is not willing to move from one 
place to another. 

Sri Bose: Some will agree to move and some will probably 
complain, but when faced with the situation, possibly they may all 
agree to move to other areas. 
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Evidence given by Sri Nageswar Prosad Sinha, MP. 

Chairman: Have you gone through the questionnaire of this 
Committee? 

Sri Sinha: Yes. 

Chairman: You consider it feasible to have amalgamation of 
collieries to make units more economic, more scientific, for better 
exploitation of coal reserves, so that there would be no waste and 
mining may be done by modem technic and there would be increase 
in efficiency. 

Sri Sinha: Yes, I think so. 

Chairman: Do you think that there are any legal difficulties in 
carrying out amalgamation? 

Sri Sinha: Being a lawyer, I would say that the existence of 
intermediaries would create some difficulties. 

Chairman: Have you any suggestions? 

Sri Sinha: Putting it briefly, the Mines and Minerals (Regulation 
and Development) Act should be amended suitably- 

Chairman: How can we by-pass the intermediary rights? 

Sri Sinha: The right should be vested in the State so that the Gov¬ 
ernment can deal with all disputes themselves. 

Chairman: Can it be done under the rules which could be made 
under the Act? 

Sri Sinha: Yes, that can be done by rules made under the existing 
powers conferred on the State. 

Chairman: Owners of collieries would not like the idea of being 
amalgamated and possibly they will be in a fighting mood. Should 
we leave it to them to think in terms of voluntary amalgamation or 
should we make it compulsory amalgamation? 

Sri Sinha:- A period should be fixed for allowing voluntary amalga¬ 
mation and after that legislation should be adopted to make it 
compulsory. 

Chairman: What would you think should be the reasonable period? 

Sri Sinha: One year. 

Chairman: If they fail to make voluntary amalgamation then 
compulsion should be brought in. 

Sri Sinha: Yes. 

Chairman: We are told that the inferior types of coal does not 
have much market value and if, after amalgamation, modern technic 
Is introduce the production would be increased and it may not be 
possible to find a market for this coal. How to deal with the 
problem? 
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Sri Sinha: The problem could be solved by washing of the coal. 

Chairman: Then will arise the problem of disposal of middlings, 
after washing. Because washing will increase the output of mid¬ 
dlings and it will naturally be difficult to dispose of middlings, which 
will be inferior coal. 

Sri Sinha: All the collieries, who are now mining, have got a 
market. 

Chairman: Even the Grade IIIA coal? 

Sri Sinha: Yes. The transport difficulty has been more or less 
a chronic one but it is being overcome- 

Chairman: So, according to you, the quality of coal should not 
come in the matter. The collieries which cannot run as efficient units 
should be amalgamated, whatever quality of coal they produce. 

Sri Sinha: Yes, that is my view. 

Chairman: What will be the desirable size of a small unit? 

Sri Sinha: The monthly output of the unit should be the important 
consideration. 

Chairman: In your opinion the actual output should bo the main 
criterion to decide whether a unit should be" amalgamated or not- 

Sri Sinha: Yes. 

Sri Shome: You say that Grade III coal has a market. What type 
of market is there? What is the utilization of this coal? What is 
your idea of the magnitude of the market for this coal today? 

Sri Sinha: I am not giving you a complete and exact idea. I may 
only say that so far as I can see, such coals are being utilised. 

Sri Shome: They are utilised in brick burning but they could be 
utilised in power houses, railways, etc- 

Sri Sinha: I know they are not being used for big consumers but 
they can be used by large millions of persons all over the country 
for domestic fuel and for brick burning, etc. 

Sri Shome: They could be used as domestic fuel if you could make 
them into soft coke- Already you have plenty of soft coke in the 
market and plenty of this low grade of coal- Now, middlings will be 
coming into the market. If more and more of this coal is produced, 
for what purpose could it be used? 

Sri Sinha: Soft coke could be used in the households but it is not 
available in many places. They are devastating jungles and cutting 
wood for domestic cooking, t^y cannot low grade coals be used? 
There should be depots in every village; the transport difficulties 
should be overcome. If that is done; the burning of cowdung which 
is a rich manure will be put a stop to and I can assure you the 
villages can absorb as much of the soft coke as can be produced. 

Sri Shome: You said the output should be the criterion. If there 
is a colliery having five square miles of area but producing only 200 
tons a month, will you still suggest amalgamation of the coUiery? 
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Shri Sinha: I think so. 

Shri Shome: What is the idea in amalgamating? Possibly his out¬ 
put is low because he has not got the finance, 

Shri Sinha: The unit should be made more economic. 

Shri Shome: But amalgamation will not raise output of the 
colliery. 

Shri Sinha: But the production of the area will be increased. 

Shri Shome: Then you say that not the present production but the 
potential capacity should also be consider^. 

Shri Sinha: Potential capacity should also be considered. 

Shri Kanti Mehta: By amalgamation is it possible that some 
labour will be surplus? 

Shri Sinha: There may be some labour surplus but it can be 
adjusted. 

Shri C. Bhattacharjee: Can you please tell us whether there have 
not been large scale changes in the leases in the Hazaribag area of 
late or from 1946 onwards? 

Shri Sinha: There have been several cases. My difficulty is that 
the whole thing is regarded as sub-judice and action has been taken 
by the Government of Bihar. They filed title suits against K. N. 
Singh and 23 others in 1952 or 1953- If the plaint is seen by this 
Committee, it would be seen how leases have been made out in 
various ways- These transactions were questioned by the Bihar 
Government. 

Shri C. Bhattacharjee: Can you help us with a copy of the papers? 

Shri Sinha: I will get a copy and will supply it to this Committee. 

Shri Maulik: It will only give one side of the picture. 

Chairman: We may try to get papers in regard to other side also. 
The intention is only to know the nature of dispute. 

Shri Sinha: If possible, I shall also get written statements of the 
23 persons in the suit- 

Shri C. Bhattacharjee: What is your experience about working of 
various small collieries in Bokaro, Karanpura and Giridih. Have you 
any information regarding the number of small collieries coming up 
in these areas, 

Shri Sinha: Yes they do no mining but do some sort of surface 
scratch work in order to get cheap coal and good profits. 

Shri C. Bhattacharjee: Were these disputes involve law and order? 

Shri Sinha: Yes, there was a case regarding one of the collieries. 

Shri C. Bhattacharjee: Do you think if the collieries arc to be 
amalgamated there will be apprehension of further difficulties? 

Shri Sinha: I think the State Government should be able to deal 
with it. 

Shri Nathwani: With regard to the proposals for amalgamation 
and changes in regard to intermediary rights, etc., will you give us 
your suggestions in writing? 

Shri Sinha: Yes, 
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Shri Nathwani: There has to be some legislation. Do you think 
that the time for amalgamation could be reduced? Supposing we 
tell the collieries to let us know the scheme of amalgamation within 
a shorter period and give them further time to settle the formalities 
and to finalize the proposals, won’t that be suitable? 

Shri Sinha: I had an idea that it should be one year, it can be less. 

Chairman: The matter is being discussed during the last 20 or 25 
years and too much time need not be given- 

Shri Mohiuddin: In reply to the question of the Chairman you 
said amalgamation of the small collieries is necessary and desirable 
in every respect and on the whole it will be an advantage in doing 
this. Have you considered whether there is likely to be a disturb¬ 
ance as a result of amalgamation? 

Shri Sihha: I would like to know what is meant by disturbance. 

Shri Mohiuddin: If it is decided to join eight or ten collieries in 
one unit the structure will be disturbed. How do you propose they 
should be organised? It may be a partnership or any other structure 
of the amalgamated unit. What in your view is the organisation? 

Shri Sinha: Government should decide what it should be. Could 
be even a Co-operative Producers’ Association. 

Shri N. B. Banerjee: Do you think some form of private or public 
limited company could be formed? 

Shri Sinha: 1 see no obiection. 
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Oral Evidence of Shri Mahesh Desai on behalf of 
Koyla Mazdur Panchayet 

Chairman: You are aware of the problem of small collieries in- 
Bengal and Bihar? 

Shri Desai: To some extent. Yes. 

Chairman: Are you aware that they do not have any modem 
ideas of the exploitation of resources? 

Shri Desai: It depends on what you call ‘modern ideas'. 

Chairman: Providing better standard of living to the labour, 
exploitation of coal without much loss, arrangements for stowing 
and for washing end for such other requirements. Small collieries 
will not have the resources for the labour welfare or safety measures. 
They may not have a place in the scheme of things in the present 
ages. 

Shri Desai: I am not saying anything about the various other 
aspects. But from my little experience so far as the labour is con¬ 
cerned the fact that the colliery is a big one is not a guarantee that 
labour welfsxe is there. 

Chairman: Is there not any difference between a small and a 
big colliery so far as the labour welfare is concerned? 

Shri Desai: It largely depends on the strength of the Union. 
The men get better facilities even in the small collieries in Jharia.^ 
The fact that the colliery is a big one can by itself only mean that, 
by and Icirge, the potentialities for labour welfare are higher. 

Chairman: I am told that,under the Labour Laws small collieries 
are exempted from providing some facilities to the labour? 

Shri Desai: In collieries producing less than 500 tons a month the 
creches are not required. 

Chairman: So, even Government legislation exempts small 
collieries from providing certain facilities? Andi these are 
compulsory so far as bigger mines are concerned? 

Shri Desai: Even if they are compulsory, it does not mean that 
they are provided in all the collieries. In many of the bigger 
collieries they do not have a Labour Welfare Officer, where they 
are to appoint some one under the law. And they do not always 
provide all facilities to the full extent. Many have not been pro¬ 
vided with Central Institutes and the facilities as prescribed under 
the la,w have been provided only in a few cases. In so far as small 
collieries are concerned there is a handicap regarding funds, 
whereas in the big collieries there is no such handicap. But I 
agree that the potentiality for better labour welfare is there in a 
bigger or better sized colliery. 
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Chairman: I am told that there are crude methods of mining in 
many of the small collieries. The labourer hes to carry the coal 
on head loads and to walk over long distances? 

Shri Desai: Yes. That’s correct. Quite possible. 

Chairman: The minimum wages are not also being paid? 

Shri Desai: Nor is it done in the big collieries. It all depends 
on the strength of the Union. If the Union is strong and vigilant 
and wages arc not paid the wages are extracted from the manage¬ 
ment. 

Chairman: Is there no difference between the big collieries and 
the small collieries on an average? The big collieries may have 
to conform more or less to a certain standard. 

Shri Desai: It is difficult to think in terms of an average. Fairly 
big collieries may have, wholesale, a higher wage level. 

Chairman: In small collieries there is some loss of coal due to 
barriers? 

Shri Desai: I am not very competent to speak on that. But the 
supposition is that the coal is lost in barriers—what amount or to 
what extent, I am not able to say that. Incidentally, may I ask 
a question to this Committee—‘What is a small colliery, what is the 
opinion of this committee on that question’ ? 

Chairman: We have not yet come to any decision in regard to 
“What is a small Colliery”. We shall come to a decision, but in 
the meanwhile, we arc to understand the points of view of the 
various people and we would like to have your idea about the ‘small 
collieries’. 

Shri Desai: Unless we know what is a big colliery it is very 
difficult to say what is small. What are the criteria in terms of 
management, welfare, etc.—all these have to be laid down by the 
Committee. 

Chairman: We want advice from the various people on that point. 

Shri Desai: I am very much handicapped in that matter. 

Chairman: Do you think that the policy of amalgamation is 
necessary and that the principles should be accepted? 

Shri Desai: There cannot be any opposition to the principle of 
amalgamation. 

Chairman: Have you got any idea of what should be the size of 
an amalgamated unit? We want to find out what should be an 
economic unit. 

Shri Desai: It is very difficult to say. I sm told by the industry 
that they are running at a loss both in the small collieries as well 
as in the large collieries. This is what they are making out in 
the various Tripartite and Bipartite Committees. In any case, the 
industry has got to be amslgaraated or nationalised. 

Chairman: You said, they are running at a loss. Are there any 
real signs of loss in the coal industry? 
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Shri Desai: They ere not willing to pay wages. They are not 
willing to build any houses. 

Chairman: But their Balance Sheets are mace public and we 
see that they get some profits? 

Shri Desai: Some are economic in terms of profits. Smaller 
collieries particularly make better profits. I should say that the 
smaller collieries are more economic toy and large. 

Chairman: Is that by depriving the labour of eertain minimum 
wages? 

Shri Desai: The big mines can also do it. 

Chairman: But not to the same extent? 

Shri Desai: Yes. In ^act, for the big collieries it is more clffi- 
cult to do so because they have got strong unions there. But the 
bigger mines have got better resources to fight the labour. 

Chairman: What would be your alternative to nationalisation? 
If the Government in its wisdom decide not to nationalise but to 
allow the existing collieries to continue, what would be the methods 
to be adopted? 

Shri Desai: The industry will have to be rationalised. But 
what is now happening is that that there will be a public sector or 
national sector and there will be non-national sector. The most 
correct policy for us would be to nationalise it. There is no alter¬ 
native to that ideal state of affairs. I do not think that amalgcmation 
will lead the industry any where. 

Chairman: The Government is going to plan all new mines and 
to operate them in the public sector. The existing mines will be 
allowed to keep producing in the private sector. Instead of invest¬ 
ing the money in acquiring those mines the Government could sink 
that money in many other useful projects and developments. 

Shri Desai: I would say,—“Nationalise here and now”. 

Chairman- When the Government takes over the old collieries 
they have to pay compensation to them and all that; this would 
mean the Government sinking a lot of money. That money could 
be invested on better industries, in river valley projects and in 
various other measures which may yield good results. You know 
that the funds at the disposal of the Government are limited. 
Therefore, now supposing instead of nationalising these mines, a 
method of control and regulations of these mines were adopted; it 
would be possible to rationalise them to see that they can produce 
coal according to the proper standards. It may not be as good 
as nationalisation, but it would be next best solution? 

Shri Desai: You are taking me out of my depths. 

Chairman: But you have to take a large view of all these 
things? 

Shri Desai: I am submitting here the points of view of the 
workmen that amalgamation is an act of retionalisation. We are 
opposed to rationalisation, unless it is accompanied with proper safe¬ 
guards to the labour. This applies to all the industries. 

30 M of Production—16 
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Chairman: I can understana that there should not be any 
retrenchment and if there is chance of retrenchment, retrenched 
persons should be properly employed. But we are told that there 
is no possibility of retrenchment and that there is £i possibility of 
expansion. If there happens to be any retrenchment, it would not 
be on a big scale and the retrenched persons could- be properly 
employed. And there is a possibility of employing more labour 
both in the public sector and in the private sector. Even if the 
retrenchment takes place there would be scope for absorption of the 
retrenched labour. 

Shri Desai: We are not opposed to amalgamation as such. I 
want to assure this Committee on that point. 

Chairman: Have you considered this matter? Have you come 
to any conclusion regarding the possibility of retrenchment and 
scope for absorption of the retrenched labour? 

Shri Desai: Well, in an ideal situation the retrenchment may 
not take place. For the next five years there is going to be an 
increase in the production of coal to 60 million tons. But that fact 
does not guarantee that all the workers will be absorbed. The 
fact that there will be more employment does not ensure that the 
retrenched workers would be employed, because it does not neces¬ 
sarily follow that the new men taken on will have to be the 
retrenched personnel. We had an experience in 1951-52 on this 
issue. We suggested that it would be very likely that there would 
be surplus labour and the Government could create machinery to 
absorb the surplus labour. But the Government did nothing. In 
fact even if this Committee should make a recommendatiori in 
regard to the methods of absorption of labour, that is itself no 
guarantee that it would be done. Take for example—the terms 
of reference of this Committee. The terms are silent on the 
question of labour. It is encouraging that this Committee is putting 
us questions on labour facilities. We get no help from Govern¬ 
ment. 

Chairman: The Ministries of the Government are responsible to 
the Legislatures where there are doughty champions of labour. 

Shri Desai: The Production Ministry is preoccupied with the 
production whereas the Labour Ministry is to take charge of Labour. 

I do not think that amalgamation is going to produce more coal. 
But I am definite that there will be some retrenchment on thia score. 
1 do not know how much it will be—and that also depends on the 
employer and on the strength of the Unions. 

Chairman: Both production and labour interests are matters of 
national interest. Labour strength has also increased. You must 
grant that labour strength has also been increasing, 

Shri Desai: I would prefer not to say anything about those 
problems. 

Chairman: The labour is strong but there may not be strength 
enough in the labour organisation to get things done and ekpafld 
labour rights. 
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Shri Desail The labour is not strong enough to counter policy of 
the Government. Against the employers and the Government 
together the workers would: be no where. 

Chairman- What are your suggestions for safeguarding the 
interest of the labour? 

Shri Desai: Firstly—(a) the workers representatives, at every 
stage, should be associated with the amalgamation. By the repre¬ 
sentatives, I mean the real representatives of the' workers employed 
in the particular mines being atfected due to amalgamation—and 
the representatives should be duly elected by the men working in 
the mines and; secondly,—(b) the Government should make it clear 
that no collieries employ any workers excepting those workers who 
have been retrenched. The Government should take control of the 
employment of the workers in the coalfields. 

Shri Kanti Mehta: You said that there are a good number of big 
collieries which do not pay the minimum wages. Is that correct? 

Shri Mahesh Desai: Yes. 

Shri Mehta: You say that the collieries are showing losses—do 
you accept that? 

Shri Desai: I am taking them at their face values. 

Shri Mehta: You accept amalgamation in principle. Can you 
tell us the advantages of amalgamation? Can you also tell us what 
advantages there must be and what must be aimed at assuming that 
there will be no labour retrenchment? 

Shri Desai: Big units would operate better than small units. 

Shri Mehta: What should be the optimum size of a colliery? 

Shri Desai: I cannot say. 

Shri Kanti Mehta: Is there no retrenchment now in the coal 
industry? 

Shri Desai: Yes. There must be some which is in our dislike 
of course. 

Shri Mehta: You say that the workers should be absorbed. But 
do you think that the workers would accept transfer? 

Shri Desai: The position can be made quite clear to them and 
the proper psychological approach can be made. 

Shri Mehta: If retrenched labour is absorbed elsewhere will it 
make amalgamation acceptable to you? 

Shri Desai- Amalgamation is acceptable, in any case and all that 
I want is a guarantee and adequate safeguard. 

Shri Mehta: Will amalgamation ease the transport problem? 

Shri Desai: It all depends on what 'S the shape of the amalga- 
mati'm unit. 

Shri Mehta: Do you tnink voluntary amalgamation is likely? 

Shri Desai: Somt may, many may not, 
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Shri Mehta: Do you recommend compulsory amalgamation? 

Shri Desai: Amalgamation as such is the next step to national- 
isarion. 

Shri Mehta: Can you tell us how the collieries have to be valued? 

Shri Desai: I cannot be definite on thrt. Say, the machineries 
the deposits, the profits, etc., etc., all would have to be taken into 
account. 

Shri Mehta: Can you suggest any formula? 

Shri Desai' No. 

Shri Mehta: Is there a greater percentage of big collieries which 
have labour unions or is the percentage more in small collieries? 

Shri Desai: That again brings the question about whrt is big 
and what is small? 

Shri Mehta: Supposing you take collieries of 500 tons and less 
and the collieries producing more? 

Shri Desai: It would be difficult to answer that. On the whole, 
it would be more easy to encounter ten of small collieries than one 
big colliery. 

Shri Mehta: Of the collieries producing 500 tons less a month, 
how many have Is hour unions? 

Shri Desai: Almost every colliery says that it has got a union— 
it is a question of what is a Union. 

Shri Mehta: Is it a fact that the O.M.S. in the smaller collieries 
is higher? 

Shri Desai: It is difficult to answer the question. 

Shri Mehta: Do you think that any colliery or tj'pe or group of 
collieries is to be exempted? 

Shri Desai: You cannot consider this question in isolation. Any¬ 
thing which me-ns progress is welcome and should be acceptable. 

Shri Mehta: Do you think that the collieries in Mugma field 
producing lower grace coal should be amalgamated? 

Shri Desai: I think amalgamation should take place without any 
exceotion. 

Shri Cho.palendu Bhattaeherjee: For how many years have you 
been in the .Tharia coalfield? 

Shri Desai: More than five years 

Shri Bhattacherjee: To what extent do you think the Labour 
Unions should go beyond the wage and labour question in considering 
the problems of the industry as a whole? 

Shri Dssai: In everything that concerns the workers. 

Shri Bhattacherjee: Do you think that the Trace Union move¬ 
ment has reached a stage to study the coal industry as a whole? 

Shri Desai: It is beside the point. 

Shri Bhattacherjee: Do you consider that Union Movement has 
retched to a satisfactory phase in coal industry? 
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Shri Desai- I would not like to answer that question. 

Shri Bhattacharjee: There are different aspects in the coal 
industry, viz., stowing, washing, mining methods, transport and all 
that. Do you think, as a Trade Unionist that you should concern 
yourself with these aspects of the industry in order to ensure better 
life for the coal miners? 

Shri Desai: All these aspects should be known. 

Shri Bhattacharjee: Con 3 mu tell me whether from the point of 
view of the safety of the workers and safety of the workings 
whether stowing is desirable? 

Shri Desai: Yes. 

Shri Bhattacharjee: Is the habit of stowing widespread? 

Shri Desai: Is stowing a habit? 

Shri Bhattacherjee: Let us take it that stowing is introduced as 
a measure of safety. How far has it expanded? 

Shri Desai: The stowing required to be done is made compulsory. 

Shri Bhattacherjee: In the case of stowing, what is your 
experience? I am not asking any hypothetical question. I would 
like you to give us a tentative answer. Is stowing being associated 
too widely, if safety requirements demand it? 

Shri Desai'- In some places, it is compulsory. Safety is a con¬ 
cern of the Department of Mines. 

Shri Bhattacherjee: In the Second Five Year Plan, the produc¬ 
tion will increase. Do you think that wc can reach the target on the 
existing production capacity of the coal mines? Or do you think 
that mechanisation is rcccssarv? 

Shri Desai: What do you mean by mechanisation? 

Shri Bhattacherjee: Mechanisation all along the line. 

Shri Desai: We can reach the target without having mechanisa¬ 
tion. When I use the word “mechanisation” at the pre.sent moment. 
I mean “complete mechanisation.” 

Shri Bhattacherjee: With the existing collieries? 

Shri Desai: I don’t say that. 

Shri N. P. Nathwani: Can you tell us whether labour laws are 
being evaded in small collieries? 

Shri Desai: Yes. By Thousands. They don’t pay wages properly. 

Shri Nathwani: Do you think that the position is the' same even 
in the larger collieries? 

Shri Desai: Yes. 

Shri Nathioani: To the same extent? 

Shri Desai: Not to the same extent. 

Shri Nathwani: Can you not tell us something about the small 
collieries? I see you are not willing to give us the idea of a small 
colliery. 
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Shri Dwai: You should arrive at the conclusion or the defini¬ 
tion by, process of elimination rather than by defining a small 
colliery. 

Shri Nathwani: What would be the criterion? 

(No reply) 

Shri Nathwani: You were a Member of the Working Party of 
the Coal Industry? 

Shri Desai: Yes. Only for the signing of the Report. I was not 
a Member in the earlier stages. 

Shri Nathwani: This party recommended that the Government 
should undertake legislation for amalgamation of small collieries. 
At that time, what was your idea of a small colliery? 

Shri Desai : No one considered this question then- Every Com¬ 
mittee has recommended it. But nobody has defined what a small 
colliery is. 

Shri Morarka: When you were answering a question by the 
Chairman you mentioned about your apprehension that the labour 
would be upset at least to some extent? 

Shri Desai: Yes. 

Shri Morarka: Is there any other apprehension regarding 
amalgamation? 

Shri Desai: My concern is only about labour. 

Shri Morarka: You mean if the labour is dislocated the amalga¬ 
mation will not be welcome? 

Shri Desai: I have explained that. We are in favour of amalga¬ 
mation with the reservation that we want safeguards. But with 
safeguards or without safeguards we accept the principle of amal¬ 
gamation. 

Shri Morarka: So far as mechanisation is concerned it reduces 
the fatigue on the labour and from that point of view are you in 
favour of mechanisation? 

Shri Desai: Yes. 

Janab Mohiuddin: Even if in the amalgamation there is a dis¬ 
location of labour for the time being, it may be of a benefit to the 
labour as a whole. 

Shri Desai: It may be. 

Shri Banerjee: Suppose, the Government decides to nationalise 
or to carry on the nationalisation of the industries, the question of 
absorbing st.ifplu,s labour will arise whether there happens to be 
nationalisation, amalgamation or rationalisation. You agree? 

Shri Desai: The Government, as an employer of the industry, 
will be Single emplover in the nationalised mines- The production 
would be increasing from 38 million tons to sixty thousand million 
tons and the Government should be able to absorb all the labovu*. 
When it is not nationalised orie employer may, as a result of amal¬ 
gamation, retrench his labour and the other employer who wants 
labour may recruit elsewhere. 
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Shri J- N, Mukherjee: Supposing there is a common pool for 
Labour Employment. What is your objection? 

Shri Desai ; That is a possibility. 

Shri Banerjee: Do you advocate nationalisation of other indus¬ 
tries? 

Shri Desai: [No reply]. 

Shri Grewal: Considering the fatigue of the labourers how is 
amalgamation going to affect it? 

Shri Desai: Bigger units will be formed and they can do a 
certain amount of mechanisation depending on the type of mecha¬ 
nisation possibly and on how far there will be reduction of fatigue. 

Shri Grewal: But will there be much reduction in fatigue? 

Shri Desai: This matter should be put to the experts and they 
should decide it- Fatigue is a very comprehensive term. Even the 
question is then whether by mechanisation the fatigue will be 
reduced. These are very difficult problems. 

Shri Grewal: Take for instance a quarry in Tisra. The miner 
gets the coal and loads it there. Take the minor working in the 
Digwadih Colliery which is a deep mining. What do you think 
about the comparative degree of fatigue of the worker? 

Shri Desai: I wish I could answer that question. In one case 
you see the fatigue and in the other you don’t see the fatigue. 
Where you do not see the fatigue the men may be having more 
nerve racking work. It is very difficult for me to say what is more 
harmful. That should be done by experts. 

Shri Grewal: On the question of payment of wages a compari¬ 
son between the big collieries and small collieries can be made on 
the basis of percentage of workers or of number of workers. 

Shri Desai: Bonus is not paid in small collieries. It is also 
not paid in many cases in big collieries. The failure to pay bonus 
would be more in big collieries, if number of men are taken. If 
3000 men are employed, 5% do not get their bonus. The total 
number of men not getting bonus will be much more than the entire 
labour force of a mine employing twenty or thirty workers. 

Shri Kanti Mehta: The coal mining being a wasting asset a 
continuous process of retrenchment and employment takes place. 
Do you agree to that? 

Shri Desai: Philosophically Yes. 

Shri J. N. Mukherjee: What is the remedy in regard to the 
retrenchment of labourers? You agree to a common pool of employ¬ 
ment? 

Shri Desai : There should be norm of employment of workmen 
per ton of coal which would be decided by the Mines Department 
and Labour- Retrenchment or recruitment should be based on the 
output and the normal requirement of labour on the basis laid 
down. I shall givb further details to this Committee. 
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(Chairman stated that this note should be forwarded as soon as 
possible). 

Chairman enquired whether Mr. Desai had any questions to ask the 
Committee. 

Shri Desai stated : What is there in mind of this Committee in 
regard to the amalgamation of collieries and what should be its aim? 

Chairman: The Committee have not yet come to any decision. 
It it still considering on various matters. The Committee will have 
invited suggestions and they have been received and the Committee 
would be finalising the Report shortly. 
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